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By Francis H. Jenks. 


HE historical sketches of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and the Handel 
and Haydn Society, recently printed 

in the NEw ENGLAND MAGazIing, have shown 
the progress made in this city in the devel- 
opment of a taste for the best in orchestral 
and choral music. Within the period that 
has passed since the return of peace and 
the accumulation of wealth have permitted 
and encouraged greater cultivation of all 
the arts than before, there has also been 
developed among us the power to give to 
music a worthy return for the delight our 
ears have received. ‘Through many years 
previous to the days when the blare of 
bugles and the din of drums were our only 
music, composers had flourished, here and 
there, over the land; but they had mostly 
occupied themselves with psalmody or an- 
thems, for the reason, probably, that the 
church offered the readiest market for 
them to exhibit and to dispose of their 
wares. Opera was an exotic, blooming at 
uncertain intervals ; symphony and string 
quartet found their devotees in widely scat- 
tered and sparse assemblies. Occasionally, 
however, there appeared a composer who 
attempted high flights. Very early in the 
century original operas — so-called, but 
probably burlettas would more nearly de- 
scribe the class—were brought out in 
New York. There, too, between 1842 and 
1855, George F. Bristow found people to 
listen to his orchestral and choral works, 
and even to a grand opera founded on 
“ Rip Van Winkle.” In 1859 William H. 
Fry challenged the footlights with his grand 
opera, “ Leonora”; and before that he 
had come before the public with sympho- 
nies, cantatas, and chamber music. Band- 
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masters and leaders of theatre orchestras 
often gave evidence that in their fields 
invention and technical skill were not 
wanting, by creditable efforts in composi- 
tion and in the adaptation of works written 
for full orchestras to the smaller and peculiar 
means at their command. 

For more than a hundred years Boston 
has been the home of composers of good 
repute. Here lived and wrote William 
Billings (1746-1800), said to be the first 
native-born composer, — Boston-born too, 
—whose influence in psalmody remained 
long after his death. Near by, in Charles- 
town, lived Oliver Holden (1765-1831), 
famous as the composer of the still vital 
“Coronation,” who, like Billings, published 
collections of original and selected psalm- 
tunes. Inthe procession of resident com- 
posers, of native or foreign birth, that fol- 
lowed these eminent psalmodists, there 
came many others who acquired distinc- 
tion in hymn-writing, with now and then 
one who aspired to nobler musical expres- 
sion. 

The Handel and Haydn Society, which 
had early manifested a purpose to elevate 
the character of church music, offered to 
trained composers occasional opportunities 
for the display of their skill. Some of 
the most notable instances are here set 
down : — 


Charles E. Horn: Englishman, conductor for the 
society, 1847 to 49, first to occupy the post without 
being also president, who was ex officio conductor 
until then; produced, at the society’s concerts, 
“Ode to Washington” (1832) and an oratorio, 
“The Remission of Sin” (1836). His duet, “I 
know a Bank,” and his song, “ Cherry Ripe,” still 
linger in some gray heads. 

A. U. Hayter: Englishman, organist for the 
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society, 1838 to 1849, and at Trinity Church, 1837 
to 1862; compiled admirable collections of church 
music and glees. Evidences of his proficiency in 
instrumentation are shown in accompaniments for 
oratorios by Handel and others, still in the society’s 
library. These were done long before Robert 
Franz began his wonderful translations and ampli- 
fications of Handel’s meagre scores. 

Charles Zeuner: German, organist for the so- 
ciety, 1830 to 1838, and a resident of Boston for 
nearly thirty years, beginning in 1824. Composed 
a march for the laying of the corner-stone of 
Masonic Temple (corner of Temple Place and 
Tremont Street), 1830; oratorio, “The Feast of 
Tabernacles,” brought out by Academy of Music, 
1836. Many of his hymn-tunes, of which grace 
is a characteristic, are still in use. 

Lowell Mason: American, president and con- 
ductor of the society, 1827 to 1832. His hymn- 
tunes and collections of psalmody are in vogue to 
this day in many churches. 


Charles C. Perkins: president and conductor of 
the Handel and Haydn Society at various times, 
composed string quartets, a symphony (performed 
by Musical Fund Society, March 23, 1850), a can- 
tata, “Columbus” (performed by Musical Fund 
Society at least twice, second time, Feb. 24, 1855). 
Crawford’s bronze Beethoven in the Music Hall 
was bequeathed by him to the Handel and Haydn 
Society. 

Lucian H. Southard: composed church and 
organ music, overtures, and two grand operas, — 
“Qmano,” founded on Beckford’s Oriental tale, 
“Vathek”; “The Scarlet Letter,” inspired by 
Hawthorne’s romance, — neither of which has yet 
reached the theatre. 

Eugene Thayer: church and organ music, can- 
tata for solo voices, chorus, and orchestra. 

A. D. Turner: principally compositions for the 
pianoforte, including sonatas. 

George James Webb: long associated with 
Lowell Mason, chiefly occupied with church music. 

John H. Willcox: 





J. C. D. Parker 


Other American-born composers who 
lived in Boston, and acquired a reputation 
which reached beyond the city and their 
lives, are named below : — 

Henry Kemble Oliver: composer of “ Federal 
Street” and other popular hymn-tunes; also an- 
thems. 





organist at St. Paul's 
Church and at the 
Church of the Immacu- 
late Conception, music 
for the Protestant Epis- 
copal service and for use 
in Catholic churches. 


Let there be set’ 
down here the name 
of Louis Maas, of 
German birth, a 
musician of many 
and great accom- 
plishments, who died 
but a few months 
ago. His composi- 
tions included cham- 
ber music, overtures, 
and symphonies. An 
“American Sympho- 
ny” by him is an at- 
tempt to depict in 
musical tones life on 
our far Western prai- 
ries. 

There follows a 
list of other compos- 
ers of distinction, 
formerly residents of 
30ston : — 


Dudley Buck: com- 
poser of works in every 
form for the opera, the 
orchestra, and the voice, including high class choral 
and chamber music; now in Brooklyn. 

Wilhelm Gericke: songs and orchestral works; 
returned to Vienna in 1889, after completing five 
years’ service as conductor of the Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Georg Henschel: everything from the simplest 
song to opera of the oféra comigue variety (“A 
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Julius Eichberg. 


Sea Change,” Mr. William D. Howells’s words, 
never performed); at present pursuing his pro- 
fession in London. 

Sebastian B. Schlesinger: songs, mostly of the 
German /ied type; living in London. 

William H. Sherwood: compositions for the 
pianoforte; now in Chicago. 

Samuel P. Tuckerman, Mus. Doc.: organist at 
St. Paul’s Church, hymns and anthems for the Prot- 
estant Episcopal service; now living in England. 


Within the city gates or in neighboring 
towns there is found to-day a group of 


musicians of exceptionally strong gifts, 
whose compositions have commanded the 
admiration of the most critical. It is our 
boast that with few exceptions these com- 
posers are of American birth, but we cannot 
flatter ourselves that the education of these 
native sons of Apollo was all received in 
this country. The possible reproach that 
one may read here, however, is in a fair 
way to be avoided, thanks to the enlarged 
and improved means of musical instruction 
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available in many parts of the 
country, and, so far as this 
city is concerned, in no small 
degree to many of the musi- 
cians hereinafter named. It 
should be noted that much 
of the foreign training of our 
Boston composers has been 
under German direction, in 
Leipsic or Munich _princi- 
pally. This persistency in 
looking for light towards one 
quarter is deplorable, in that 
it produces narrowness of 
thought, and prevents the 
assertion of individuality, 
lacking which no _ national 
school of art is possible. 
Among those prevented by 
birth from being rated as 
genuinely Boston composers 
the most conspicuous is Julius 
Eichberg, the accomplished 
head of the Boston Conser- 
vatory of Music (established 








by him in 1867), who 
was born at Diissel- 
dorff, June 13, 1824. 
Mr. Eichberg has had 
a home in Boston 
through thirty years, 
the first seven of 


7 
4 which were passed 


by him as leader of 
the orchestra at the 
Boston Museum. On 
the stage of that house 
he produced, April 7, 
1862, his best-known 
operetta, “The Doc- 
tor of Alcantara,” 
which has made its 
way all over the coun- 
try. There, too, he 
brought out “ A Night 
in Rome” (1864), 
“The Rose of Tyrol” 
(1868), and “The 
Two Cadis.” His list 
of compositions in-, 
cludes string quartets, 
pianoforte pieces, 
very many songs, vio- 
lin solos, and text- 
books prepared for 
the Boston public 
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schools, in which he had charge of the 
highest branches of musical instruction for 
many years. 

The dignified position held by John 
Knowles Paine, first professor of music at 
Harvard University, — since 1876, after a 
term of four years as instructor, —as well 
as his high attainments, entitles him to 
first mention in speaking of the American- 


born composers living in or near Boston. 
Professor Paine, who was born at Port- 
land, Maine, Jan. 9, 1839, acquired in his 
youth so fine a mastery of the organ that 
when not yet twenty years old he was in- 
trusted with the task of accompanying a 
performance of “The Messiah” at the 
organ, unaided by an orchestra. Then he 
went to Berlin and passed three years in 
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study. He has since written in nearly 
every form, for voices, organ, pianoforte, 
instruments in various combinations for 
chamber music, and for full orchestra. 
The titles of Professor Paine’s most impor- 
tant productions are given in the following 
list, with dates of first or important per- 
formances : — 


For Solo Voices, Chorus, and Orchestra. 


Mass in D major: first performed by the Singaka- 
demie, Berlin, February, 1867. 

“Saint Peter,” oratorio, Portland, June 3, 1873; 
Handel and Haydn Society, May 9, 1874. 

“Centennial Hymn,” Whittier’s words: opening 

[ Cho- 


of Philadelphia Centennial, May, 1876. 
rus, without solos. } 

Music for Sophocles’s tragedy, “CEdipus Tyran- 
nus”: Greek text, Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, 


May 17, 1881; 


English text, Globe Theatre, 
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“Song of Promise”: Cincinnati festival, May 22, 
1888. ‘ 
For Orchestra. 

Symphony No. 1: 
Jan. 26, 1876. 

Overture to “As You Like It”: Theodore 
Thomas, Sanders Theatre, Nov. 21, 1876. 

Symphonia-fantasia, “The Tempest”: Theodore 
Thomas, New York, Oct. 19, 1877. 

Symphony No. 2, “ Spring”: Sanders Theatre, un 
der direction of Bernhard Listemann, March 
10, 1880. 

“ An Island Fantasy”: 
tra, April 20, 1889. 


. 
Theodore Thomas, Boston, 


Boston Symphony Orches- 


Professor Paine’s writings reveal the 
thoroughness of his training in the classic 
forms, but his later works betray also a 
tendency towards modern romanticism in 
both form and color. It is known that he 
has long been engaged on a grand opera, 

the text of which, 
based on a romantic 
subject of medizval 
source, is his own. 
James C.D. Parker 
has been long a quiet 
but active agent in 
the elevation of musi- 
cal taste in Boston. 
The pianoforte, the 
organ, the church 
choir, and the choral 
society have been the 
means with which he 
has wrought, employ- 
ing in their guidance 
scholarly powers and 
exquisite taste. Some 
of us remember grate- 
fully the little club of 
singers which gave us 
in Chickering Hall 
—then on Washing- 
ton Street, near Sum- 
mer Street — our first 
hearings of cantatas 
by Gade, Mendels- 
sohn, Berlioz, Schu- 
mann, and_ others, 
through several sea- 
sons, beginning in 











George W. Chadwick. 


Boston, Jan. 23, 1882; prelude played at the 
American concert in the Trocadero, Paris, 
World’s Fair, 1889. 

“The Realm of Fancy,” Keats’s poem: 
Club, Boston, 1882. 

“The Nativity,” Milton’s hymn: 
Haydn Society, May 2, 1883. 


Joylston 


Handel and 


1862. The Parker 

Club, as it was called, 
included nearly every singer of real merit 
living in the city; indeed, it was a dis- 
tinction to be a member of this select 
body. Mr. Parker was born in Boston, 
June 2, 1828, and after a full course at 
Harvard studied law. But his love for 
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music overcame all other purposes of life, 
and long and thorough studies in musical 
science were pursued by him at home and 
in Leipsic. Mr. Parker’s compositions 
known to the public are few, but they are 
all fine examples of graceful fancy, ruled 
by sound learning. The most notable of 
them are named here : — 


For Solo Voices, Chorus, and Orchestra. 


’ 


“Redemption Hymn ”: 
ciety, May 17, 1877. 

“The Blind King,” cantata, male voices: Apollo 
Club, Boston, April 29, 1885. 

“Saint John,” short oratorio: to be produced by 
Handel and Haydn Society at festival, 75th 
anniversary, in April. 


Handel and Haydn So- 


For Orchestra. 
Concert overture, “ Hiawatha’’: Harvard Musical 


Association, Feb. 14, 1875. 


George Elbridge Whiting was an illus- 
tration in his boyhood of the precocity of 
which so many incidents are found in 
musical history. He was born at Hollis- 
ton, in this state, Sept. 14, 1843; began 
to study music at five; played in public 
at thirteen; was appointed organist of 
a church in Hartford at seventeen ; came 
to Boston in 1862, and soon after went 
to Liverpool to study under Best, the 
famous English organist ; twelve years later 
went to Berlin to study harmony and or- 
chestration. Mr. Whiting has had charge 
of the music at several Catholic churches, 
here and in other cities, where the services 
have been conducted with great sumptu- 
ousness and elaboration. He was one of 
the conductors of the Foster Club, a little 
association of the same character and 
scope as the Parker Club, to which it suc- 
ceeded. Mr. Whiting’s larger works are 
distinguished by a lavishness of themes 
and of color, quite in keeping with the 
development that has characterized music 
in all Europe through the last two score 
years. A list of his most ambitious efforts 
follows : — 


For Solo Voices, Chorus, and Orchestra. 


Mass in C minor, 1872. 

Mass in F minor, 1874. 

Te Deum in C major: performed at opening of 
new Cathedral, Boston, 1874. 

Prologue to Longfellow’s “ The Golden Legend.” 

“The Tale of the Viking,” Longfellow’s poem. 

“Lenore,” Biirger’s ballad. 

“Henry of Navarre,’ Macaulay’s ballad, male 
voices: Apollo Club, Boston, April 29, 1885. 
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“ March of the Monks of Bangor,” male voices: 
Apollo Club, season of 1886-87. 

“Free Lances,” male voices and military band. - 

For Orchestra. 

Pianoforte concerto in D minor. 

Symphony in C major. 

Suite in E major. 

Allegro Brillant. 

Concert overture, “The Princess” (suggested by 
Tennyson’s poem): produced at Apollo Club 
concert; April 30, 1884. 


Arthur Foote is one of the few American 
composers of distinction who have pursued 
their studies, so far as they have been 
directed by teachers, under their native 
skies. He was born at Salem, Mass., 
March 5, 1853; was graduated from Har- 
vard University in 1874, and, remaining 
another year to continue study under Pro- 
fessor Paine, received the degree A.M. 
He had studied harmony previous to 
entering college, and on leaving the Uni- 
versity went to Mr. B. J. Lang for instruc- 
tion in organ and pianoforte playing. He 
has been organist at the First Church in 
this city since 1878. Mr. Foote has often 
appeared as a concert pianist in Boston 
and other cities, and in the course of three 
successive seasons, beginning in 1881, gave 
twenty-one trio concerts (pianoforte, vio- 
lin, and violoncello) in Chickering Hall. 
A catalogue of his works impresses the 
reader with the idea that Mr. Foote is a 
composer of pronounced conservatism. 
Among his songs are settings of old 
verses : “ When Icicles hang by the Wall,” 
“Tt was a Lover and his Lass,” and the 
like ; and among his pianoforte pieces the 
Sarabande, the Gavotte, and other ancient 
forms of dance music are found. But a 
composer’s fancy and invention are not 
restrained by the form in which he chooses 
to write nor by the words that he attempts 
to wed to song ; and that Mr. Foote has a 
lively fancy and an exceptionally refined 
judgment in controlling it has been dem- 
onstrated whenever he has appealed to the 
public ear. His compositions include, be- 
sides songs and pianoforte pieces, part- 
songs and anthems, a variety of works in 
the higher forms, namely : — 


For Solo Voices, Chorus, and Orchestra. 


“The Farewell of Hiawatha,” Longfellow’s poem, 
male voices: Apollo Club, Boston, May 12, 
1886. 

“The Wreck of the Hesperus” (Longfellow) : 
Cecilia, Boston, Jan. 26, 1888. 
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Chamber and Orchestra Music. 

Sonata in G minor, pianoforte and violin: Kneisel 
Quartet concert, Boston, Dec. 2, 1889. 

Trio in C major, pianoforte, violin, and violoncello : 
played in Boston and in other American cit- 
ies, and in Saturday Popular Concerts, Lon- 
don. 

Quartet for strings: played in Euterpe concerts, 
Boston, and elsewhere in this country. 

Suite for strings in E major: Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, May 15, 1886. 

Suite for strings in D major, Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Nov. 23, 1889. 

Overture, “In the Mountains,” Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Feb. 5, 1887; since played in other 
American cities, in London (Mr. Henschel’s 
symphony concerts), and in Paris (American 
concert, Trocadero, 1889). 


George W. Chadwick, who was born 
at Lowell in this state, Nov. 13, 1854, 
passed most of his youth at Lawrence, 
where, after receiving some _ instruction 
from an elder brother, he began his pro- 
fessional career as organist at a church. 
He had not then completed his sixteenth 
year. His musical aptitude was also shown 
in the composition of waltzes and light 
overtures for a small band. On leaving 
school he passed three years in business 
with his father, but lost no opportunity to 
pursue his study of the organ, with Eugene 
Thayer for teacher. In 1876 Mr. Chadwick 
undertook the care of the musical depart- 
ment at the college in Olivet, Mich., and 
remained there a year. He then went to 
Leipsic, and for two years followed the 
teachings of Jadassohn and Reineeke. 
String quartets and an overture, “Rip Van 
Winkle,” were composed, and publicly 
performed in Leipsic in the course of his 
stay there. The year 1879 was passed in 
Munich, under Rheinberger, and in 1880 
Mr. Chadwick came back to the United 
States in time to conduct a performance 
of the “ Rip Van Winkle ”’ overture at the 
Handel and Haydn festival in May. Ever 
since he has been engaged in teaching, 
playing the organ, and conducting orches- 
tral and choral associations in the city and 
elsewhere. Mr. Chadwick’s compositions 
are in many forms. Among them are 
pieces for pianoforte and for organ, songs, 
part-songs,- and church music, besides 
works which require an orchestra. His 
most important productions show his sym- 
pathy with the romantic schools, but they 
also evince a determination to be clear 
in form and treatment, and to make no 
sacrifice of distinctness for the sake of pic- 
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turesque effect. Mr. Chadwick’s compo- 
sitions having a largeness of purpose are 
these : — 

For Solo Voices, Chorus, and Orchestra, 
“The Tale of the Viking.” 
Dedication Ode. 


Ballad of the Lovely Rosabelle. 
The Pilgrim’s Hymn, Mrs. Heman’s words. 


Chamber and Orchestra Music. 


Three string quartets. 

Quintet, pianoforte, and strings, E-flat major: 
played by the composer and Kneisel Quartet, 
Chickering Hall, Boston, Jan. 23, 1888. 

Overture, “ Rip Van Winkle,” performance noted. 

Overture, “ Thalia”: Handel and Haydn Festival, 
May 3, 1883. 

Overture, “ Melpomene”: Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Dec. 24, 1887; Paris, Trocadero, 
World’s Fair, 1889. 

Overture, “ The Miller’s Daughter.” 

Symphony, No. 1, C major: Harvard 
Association, Feb. 23, 1882. 

Symphony, No. 2, B-flat major: Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Dec. 11, 1886. 


Musical 


The group of seven here selected from 
among our resident musicians, in order té 
point out the finest achievements in com- 
position here visible, has for its youngest 
member, Mr. E. A. MacDowell, another 
illustration of high musical proficiency at- 
tained in early years. He was but fifteen 
when his performances on the pianoforte 
were declared excellent. This was in 1876 ; 
and in that year he went from his home in 
New York to Paris, where he was admitted 
to the Conservatoire, a privilege rarely 
granted to foreigners. Two years were 
passed there ; and then he went to Wies- 
baden and later to Frankfort, where he 
had the advantage of instruction from 
Joachim Raff. In 1882 Mr. MacDowell 
was at Weimar, where he was so fortunate 
as to attract the favorable notice of Franz 
Liszt, through whose recommendation 
Breitkopf and Hartel were led to publish 
some compositions by the young American, 
the first of his nation thus to be honored 
by the famous Leipsic firm. Raff’s kindly 
offices secured for him the post of leading 
professor of the pianoforte at the conserv- 
atory in Darmstadt, where he stayed two 
years, broken by concert tours through 
Germany. In September, 1887, Mr. 
MacDowell came back to this country, 
and has since lived in Boston most of the 
time. His productions have been warmly 
admired by accomplished critics for their 
fine construction, imaginative power, and 
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vital individuality. Besides solos for piano- 
forte, he has written works in large forms 
which are herewith described : — 


For Orchestra, 


Pianoforte concerto, No. 1, in A minor, 1882: 
played in Boston, with orchestral parts trans- 


lated for second pianoforte, in season 1885- 
86. 
Pianoforte concerto, No. 2, in D minor, 1885: 


played for first time in public, March 5, 1888, 
in New York; by composer with Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, April 13, 1888; by com- 
poser, Paris, Trocadero, World’s Fair, 1889. 

Symphonic Poem, “ Ophelia”: New York, season 
of 1886-87. 

Symphonic poem, “ Hamlet”: 
of 1887-88. 

Symphonic poem, “ Roland.” 


New York, season 


To speak of all the composers living in 
Boston who have written works worth 
hearing is impracticable. A few of them 
are briefly touched upon in the following 
list : — 


Charles N. Allen: violin pieces, marches for 
orchestra. 

Milo Benedict: pianoforte pieces, including a 
concerto, 

Arthur Bird: works in various forms, including 
for orchestra, a symphony, a suite, and a charac- 
teristic piece, ‘Carnival Scenes,” played at the 
Trocadero, Paris, World’s Fair, 1889. 

Frank Boott: songs, anthems. 

O. B. Brown: scherzo for orchestra — most im- 
portant work performed. 

Willard Burr, Jr.: pianoforte pieces, string 
quartets. 

Charles L. Capen: compositions for pianoforte, 
church music, cantatas. 

Otto Dresel: string quartets and in many forms 
for various purposes; distinguished for his tran- 
scriptions for the pianoforte or organ of Handel’s 
and Bach’s scores. 

Henry M. Dunham: organ pieces and tran- 
scriptions. 

Clayton Johns: songs, pianoforte works. 

Calixa Lavallée: a cantata, a suite for orches- 
tra, a symphony, operas, an oratorio, and many 
minor pieces. 

B, J. Lang: songs, part-songs, church music. 
Some of his smaller vocal works have been per- 
formed in church services and at concerts of the 
Apollo Club and the Cecilia, but nothing by him 
has been published. 

W. J. D. Leavitt: compositions for orchestra; 
an oratorio, “ The Coronation of David”; a grand 
opera, “ Mercedes”; cantatas, comic operettas, 
pianoforte solos, organ pieces, and various produc- 
tions in minor forms. 

Ethelbert Nevin: songs, part-songs, pianoforte 
pieces, chamber music. 

John Orth: pianoforte compositions and ar- 
rangements. 
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George L. Osgood: songs and_part-songs;_ 
many of the latter (including madrigals, glees, 
carols, and other forms of choral work) have been 
sung at the Boylston Club concerts. 

Ernst Perabo: solo pieces and transcriptions 
for pianoforte of symphonies. 

Joshua Phippen: pianoforte pieces; sonata for 
pianoforte and violin. 

Arthur W. Thayer: songs, part-songs; “ Hymn 
to Apollo,” male chorus and pianoforte, Apollo 
Club, April 25, 1888. 

J. E. Trowbridge: 
performed in 1887. 

John W. Tufts: church music, part-songs. 

Arthur Weld: songs; suite for orchestra, 
“Ttalia,” Worcester, September, 1888; romance 
for orchestra, Boston, March, 1889. 

Arthur Whiting: chamber music, songs, piano- 
forte pieces; overture, Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Feb. 6, 1886; concerto for pianoforte, New York, 
Nov. 17, 1887; Boston Symphony Orchestra, Nov. 
18, 1888. 

Samuel B. Whitney: church services, pieces 
for organ and for pianoforte, songs, chamber 
music. 

Benjamin E. Woolf: songs; part-songs; piano- 
forte pieces; an operetta, “ Pounce & Co.,” pro- 
duced at the Bijou Theatre, Boston, April 19, 1883. 


oratorio, ‘ Emmanuel,” 


There is a group of composers of the 
gentler sex yet to be named,—a small 
company, but worthy of association, by 
reason of their gifts and attainments, with 
their brothers in art : — 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach (Amy Marcy Cheney) : 
songs, pianoforte pieces; cadenza for Beethoven’s 
fifth pianoforte concerto, 

Mrs. Clara K. Rogers (Clara Doria) : songs. 

Miss Helen Hood: songs and part-songs; at 
present in Europe, pursuing her studies. 

Miss Margaret Rythven Lang, daughter of 
B. J. Lang: songs; accompaniment for orchestra 
to Lacome’s male chorus, “ Estudiantina,” Apollo 
Club, Dec. 6, 1889. 


When Mme. Antoinette Essipoff, the dis- 
tinguished pianist, was in Boston in 1876, 
she proclaimed her desire to give a con- 
cert entirely of compositions by resident 
musicians. ‘There was some mortification 
felt on learning that this delicate courtesy 
found a proper response with some diffi- 
culty; in other words, that there were 
available hardly enough good works by 
Boston composers to make up a worthy 
programme. Were the call made now for 
high-class works of almost any sort, from 
song or pianoforte piece to oratorio or sym- 
phony, Boston composers could answer 
with an abundance that would embarrass 
if it did not distract him upon whom should 
devolve the duty of selection. 
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By F. F. Fameson, Ph.D. 


own time and country furnish in- 
structive and sometimes surprising 
* reading, not only to defeated candidates, 
but to the quiet student of politics. But 
the quiet student of politics and the prob- 
ably still quieter student of history find 
also many things to edify them, and some 
things to surprise them, in the statistics of 
elections in foreign countries and in past 
times. For instance, to say nothing of the 
curiosities of party victories and the spo- 
radic occurrences of this or that political 
genus, the former of these students would 
find much to interest him, and some things 
that might contradict his theories, in the 
study of the total votes in the various coun- 
tries of Europe. A total vote, bare and 
impersonal, is not at first sight an inspiring 
spectacle. For its own sake alone, no one 
would think of flashing it upon a screen in 
a crowded square ; and the crowd would 
not be likely to cheer if he did. And yet 
there is a world of encouragement in the 
fact that, with universal suffrage in both 
instances, and with a population increasing 
by but three-eighths in these eighty-odd 
years, whereas only three million French- 
men took part in the voting on the Con- 
stitution of the year VIII., nearly eight 
million took part in the elections to the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1885. 

Reckoned upon the number of electors 
inscribed on the lists that year, this shows 
that 77.5 per cent of those Frenchmen 
who were qualified to vote actually did so. 
This is a very high percentage, and many 
persons would hardly suppose that so many 
of the French voters exercised their politi- 
cal privileges ; but this percentage has been 
surpassed in France more than once. In 
truth, the actual facts as to voting habits 
in European countries are by no means in 
conformity with current notions of national 
character. England and Germany stand 
high, as we should expect. The latter 
stood in 1887 as high as France ; England 
in 1885 nearly as high ; but in the general 
election of the next year, which returned 
the present House of Commons, she cast 
less than half the possible vote. Neither 
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is it surprising that Norway in the elections 
of 1885 cast a very high percentage of her 
total possible vote, when one considers the 
excitement centring in that election. But 
surely it is against ordinary notions that 
one finds Austria standing, with France, 
highest of all the chief countries in that 
year, with a percentage of 77.5 per cent of 
the qualified electors voting. Moreover, 
the habit of voting does not seem to de- 
pend in any way, as one might perhaps 
expect that it would, on the restricted or 
liberal character of the franchise. Austria, 
just mentioned, has a restricted franchise. 
In Sweden and Norway the proportion of 
inhabitants entitled to vote is almost ex- 
actly the same, and in both it is a little 
smaller than in Austria ; yet in Norway, in 
1885, 75 per cent of them voted, in Sweden 
(in 1884) only 23.7 per cent. The Greeks 
have manhood suffrage, and in 1881 only 
66 per cent of them voted. Even in intel- 
ligent Switzerland, though all men have the 
right of suffrage, only 60 per cent of them 
exercised it in 1884. 

» Probably it may be said that, for heavy 
and steady voting, among all countries the 
palm belongs to the United States. For 
steady voting, certainly ; in all the presi- 
dential elections since 1872 the ratio of 
the votes cast to the total population of 
the country seems to have varied only a 
fraction of one per cent. Its relative rank 
with respect to size of vote is a matter on 
which it is more difficult to pronounce 
with certainty, because it is much more 
difficult than in European countries to 
state the number of persons who could 
vote if they chose. ‘To be sure, the census 
of 1880 told us how many males twenty- 
one years old there were in the country. 
But age and liability to be counted by a 
United States marshal are nowhere the sole 
qualifications for voting. In Massachu- 
setts, for instance, there are more than 
ninety thousand men who, though quali- 
fied by age, lack some other of the qualifi- 
cations prescribed by the Constitution ; 
and of the remainder, by no means all 
have registered or paid their taxes at the 
time of any given election. The list of 
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males of voting age in the United States 
needs therefore to be subjected to large 
and uncertain deductions before it can 
correspond, as a basis for calculations, 
with the registration lists of the European 
nations. Even without making these de- 
ductions, the election in the census year 
showed a number of votes equal to 73.2 
per cent of the number of males qualified 
in respect to age. If the calculation could 
be reduced to a common basis, it would 
probably give us a percentage above those 
of Austria and Germany, France and Eng- 
land. It is well known that, in the election 
mentioned, Indiana even cast a vote equal 
to more than 94 per cent of her entire adult 
male population ; but this is popularly sup- 
posed to have been due, if one may take 
in vain the sacred phrases of the Consti- 
tution, to “ the migration or importation of 
such persons as the” party committees 
“thought proper to admit.” 

It is with American voting habits in the 
past, however, rather than in the present, 
that this paper is to be concerned; and 
especially with that portion of the past the 
inhabitants whereof, though in strictness 
not more ancestral than many other worthy 
persons, have been peculiarly dignified with 
the title of “The Fathers.” It will occupy 
itself almost entirely with the period from 
the Declaration of Independence to the 
inauguration of the new government in 
1789, and mainly with Massachusetts. Its 
principal object will be to answer, so far as 
the data permit, the question whether this 
decided habit of voting, which marks the 
American of the present day, was equally 
characteristic of the generation which 
founded the Republic. The inquiry is not 
a trivial one ; for, with every allowance for 
differences of circumstance, it must in gen- 
eral be affirmed, that habitual heavy voting 
is proof of strong and widely diffused pub- 
lic spirit, while a constantly light vote indi- 
cates political apathy and individualism. 
Besides this main point, there are not a few 
minor matters upon which the old election- 
statistics are able to cast an interesting 
light. 

In Massachusetts the period to which 
we have limited our study is, with respect 
to these statistics, clearly divided into two 
parts. In 1780 the good people of the 
state began, in accordance with their new 
constitution, to elect their own governor 
again, which they had not done since the 


revocation of the old charter, almost a 
hundred years before. It results that, from 
1780 on, we have abundant statistics of~ 
voting from every town in the common- 
wealth. Maine is of course included, though 
with less completeness. The series of thin 
blank-books at the State House(now bound 
in volumes) which contain the votes for 
governor and other state officers each year, 
present us, therefore, with adequate ma- 
terials for our inquiries in 1780 and subse- 
quent years. Before that date the materials 
are meagre and much less satisfactory, 
though occasionally they have a raciness 
which is lacking in the sober columns of 
figures of the later time. Moreover, the 
year 1780 was marked by a very slight 
change in the qualification of electors, 
effected by the new constitution of the 
state ; but it was so small that it probably 
hardly affected the voting. 

Jeginning with the year 1776, one’s first 
question of course is, Who could vote? 
A question which ought, one would think, 
to find easy and certain answer; but in 
reality it had long been much disputed, 
and that for a singular reason. About one 
part of the answer, indeed, there was no 
doubt ; the franchise belonged, by the terms 
of the charter of 1691, to each freeholder 
who should “have an estate of Freehold 
in Land within Our said Province or Terri- 
tory to the value of Forty Shillings per 
Annum at the least.’”’ In other words, the 
charter set up that old qualification of the 
forty - shilling freehold, which had been 
the uniform qualification for county voters 
in England ever since 1430, when the 
councillors of the young King Henry VI. 
had so fixed it in order to shut out “ people 
of small substance and no value, whereof 
every of them pretended a voice equiva- 
lent, as to such elections, with the most 
worthy knights and squires resident.” It 
is interesting to note, in passing, that one 
last survival of this old medizval regulation 
still lingers in Rhode Island. The qualifi- 
cation of $134, still necessary in order to 
vote in certain municipal elections in that 
state, is the last relic of a former general 
qualification, which consisted of a free- 
hold estate valued at $134, or renting for 
seven dollars per annum. Now since $134 
equalled forty pounds in old New England 
currency, and seven dollars was approxi- 
mately equivalent to forty shillings of the 
same, it is obviovs that the old forty-shil- 
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ling freehold qualification is not wholly 
extinct. The Rhode Island citizens who 
can vote for city councillors are the lineal 
representatives of those old medizval wor- 
thies “ gui expendere possunt quadraginta 
solidos per annum.” 

But the forty-shilling freehold was not 
the sole qualification admitted by the Mas- 
sachusetts charter. Other estate, if of a 
certain value, was accepted ; and herein 
arose the dispute. It appears that the 
Privy Seal parchment had originally borne, 
next after the statement of the freehold 
qualification, the words “ or other estate to 
the value of forty pounds sterling.” But 
before it had received the royal approval, 
the word “ forty” was changed to “ fifty.” 
In this latter form the Privy Seal parch- 
ment was signed by King William and 
Queen Mary. It then passed the great 
seal. It was enrolled on the Patent Rolls, 
and a duplicate was brought to the colony 
by Sir William Phipps. By some unfortu- 
nate mischance, however, this duplicate, or 
Province Charter, read “forty pounds,” 
where the enrolled charter read “ fifty.” 
Therefore, while the Committee of Trade 
and Plantations insisted on fifty pounds as 
the true qualification, the provincial poli- 
ticians insisted on forty. But the latter 
view prevailed in practice, and of course 
was certain to prevail after 1775: 

During the earlier years to which our 
inquiries refer, therefore, we may with a 
fair degree of security assume that the 
electoral qualification consisted of “ an 
estate of freehold in land to the value of 
forty shillings per annum at least or other 
estate to the value of forty pounds ster- 
ling.” There was indeed some effort made 
to confine the power to vote within some- 
what narrower limits than this, by exclud- 
ing Tories. In May, 1775, the convention 
of committees of correspondence and dele- 
gates of towns in Worcester County re- 
solved “that a committee be appointed, to 
take into consideration the subject of al- 
lowing those who are inimical to the coun- 
try to exercise the right of voting in town 
meeting.” No such restriction was in fact 
carried out. But at least one town (a town 
in Worcester County, too) seems to have 
thought that it ought to have been; fora 
few years later, when the towns were called 
on to vote whether a new constitution 
should be framed or not, the approval of 
Oakham was conveyed by the somewhat 
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informal reply, “‘ Voted unanimougly in the 
affirmative except one person who is an 
old insignificant Tory who never ought to 
vote in any case.” 

But how many men possessed this quali- 
fication of freehold or other estate? A 
question difficult to answer with any sort 
of certainty, yet important to our search. 
An approximate answer can be reached 
indirectly. In an agricultural population, 
in which most heads of families were free- 
holders, the property qualification probably 
did not exclude a large proportion of the 
males of voting age. The greatest deduc- 
tion from the total of such males would 
have to be made on account of the adult 
sons of freeholders (about one-sixth of the 
adult native males in Massachusetts at the 
present time are sons of living Massachu- 
setts fathers) ; but by no means all of these 
would have to be deducted, for doubtless 
many such sons, if they did not yet have 
freeholds, had other estate of the value of 
forty pounds. Now though the males of 
voting ‘age in Massachusetts were not enu- 
merated in those days, the polls were, and 
amounted, taking one year with another! 
to 24 per cent of the population of the 
state. Polls were males of above sixteen 
years of age. The proportion of such per- 
sons is considerably greater in these days 
of greater longevity, diminished infant mor- 
tality, and smaller families. But the ratio 
of the number of males over twenty-one to 
the number of males over sixteen was 
probably about the same as now. If the 
latter numbered 24 per cent of the popu- 
lation, the former numbered probably about 
20 per cent. One-fifth of the inhabitants, 
then, were males of voting age. 

Next comes our deduction for those 
sons whose fathers had not given them the 
portion of goods that should fall to them, 
—and who therefore could not vote, not 
a deduction of one-sixth, as we have seen, 
but pretty certainly enough to bring the 
figure down to 18 per cent. And now, 
how much shall be deducted for those who 
lacked the necessary property, not because 
they were sons, but because they had never 
acquired it? Not very much, in all proba- 
bility. Since farming lands in southern 
New England were worth on the average 
fully twenty dollars an acre at that time, 
there must have been few freeholds of less 
than forty shillings’ annual value. Few 
freeholders, therefore, were excluded ; and 
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the vast, majority of heads of families were 
freeholders. A man engaged in agriculture 
usually owned his land; and almost all 
men were engaged in agriculture. Dr. 
Franklin said of New England in 1789, 
“ Calculations carefully made do not raise 
the portion of property or the number of 
men employed in manufactures, fisheries, 
navigation or trade to one-eighth of the 
property and people occupied by agricul- 
ture even in that commercial quarter.” 
Tench Coxe put it as low as one-tenth. 
Of that eighth or tenth, the merchants and 
shopkeepers, the mechanics, sailors, and 
fishermen of the coast towns, there were 
doubtless not a few who had neither free- 
hold nor forty pounds. Taking all the ex- 
cluded together, we may venture to bring 
our figure down to 16 or 17 per cent, and 
may conclude that, in round numbers, 
about one-sixth of the population of old 
Massachusetts, or say 55,000 men, 50,000 
of them in Massachusetts and 5000 in 
Maine, were entitled to vote in 1776. The 
proportion cannot have been much greater. 
It can hardly have been much less ; for in 
one instance at least in the years imme- 
diately succeeding, — Wilmington in 1787, 
— we find a vote cast equal to 15 per cent 
of the town’s population, and there are at 
least seven or eight instances of a vote of 
13 percent. No European country of our 
time presents exactly the same property 
qualifications nor exactly the same indus- 
trial conditions as those of eighteenth-cen- 
tury Massachusetts ; but in Portugal they 
are approximately the same, and in Portu- 
gal 18 per cent of the population are en- 
titled to vote. 

Accordingly, about 16 per cent of the 
inhabitants could vote if they chose. How 
many of them did so? Even before the 
autumn of 1780 we are not without mate- 
rials for answering the question. ‘Though 
there was no voting for governor and lieu- 
tenant-governor, there were at least three 
occasions in those years on which the 
towns collectively were called upon to vote 
upon questions of state policy, and from 
which a certain amount of statistics of 
voting has come down. In March, 1778, 
the legislature submitted to the votes of 
the citizens a draft of a constitution for the 
state, which it had prepared. ‘This having 
been rejected, the vote of the people was 
taken in 1779 on the question, whether 
they would choose at this time to have a 


new government, and whether they would 
empower the legislature to summon a 
special convention for that purpose. In 
the third place, the constitution having 
been framed by the convention during that 
winter, the town-meetings voted upon it in 
the spring of 1780. 

The figures of the actual voting on these 
three occasions are not consoling to the 
laudator temporis acti. In 1778 the votes, 
taken from such returns as there are at the 
State House or from various town histo- 
ries, and covering fifty-two towns and 
nearly a third of the population of the 
state, show that a fraction less than five 
per cent of the population, perhaps a 
little more than a fourth of the regularly 
qualified electors, voted upon the proposed 
constitution. But in that year nearly 
another fourth were absent with the Con- 
tinental army. Moreover, it is not to be 
forgotten that, in those days of bad roads 
and sparse population, it was frequently 
difficult to reach the polling-place or town- 
meeting. Especially was this true of the 
district of Maine, where an exceptionally 
light vote was cast. Thus, the town fathers 
of Edgecomb report, “The Reason of so 
few a Number being at Said meeting — 
it was an Extream Rainy Day and very 
Difficult Traveling as many had some Dis- 
tance to Travel théy did not attend Said 
Meeting.” Yet Massachusetts proper was 
not more thinly populated then than New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and the Southern 
States are now. Another sort of difficulty, 
and with it a naive mode of making return 
of votes on a constitution, is illustrated by 
the response made by the selectmen of 
Wheelersborough, in Maine. ‘Tho under 
the great Disadvantage of having had no 
Book of Said Form [7.e., no copy of the 
proposed constitution] sent us, by which 
we were not Able to Act ’till we could 
Borrow one, which happening very late in- 
volv’d us in the extreme Busy Season of 
Fishing and Planting ; whereby a Majority 
of the Inhabitants were prevented from 
Meeting at all...” they declare a vote of 
seventeen for the proposed constitution, 
three against it, avd one neuter, and add, 
“ By inquiring of those who did not meet 
we find the inhabitants who did not meet are 
generally in Favour of the Constitution as 
far as they could Judge from the Verbal 
Account given them.” The aggregate vote 
of the state is said to have been about 
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twelve thousand, which would give a per- 
centage even lower than that reached 
above ; one hundred and twenty towns, 
it is said, made no return. At the same 
time it is to be noted that the constituency 
was unusually numerous on this occasion, 
since the legislature had provided that all 
male citizens over twenty-one years of age 
might vote on the constitution. 

When the spring of 1779 came, and the 
question of having a constitutional conven- 
tion was to be voted, a great proportion of 
the soldiers had probably returned to the 
state. Yet the vote, in towns enough to 
make up nearly two-thirds of the inhabi- 
tants of Massachusetts proper and a part 
of Maine, amounted to less than 5.4 per 
cent of the population. In the spring of 
1780, when the question before the people 
was the vitally important one, whether the 
new constitution should be accepted or 
not, the vote was still lighter, amounting 
to considerably less than five per cent of 
the population, so far as we can judge from 
the imperfect data. In both these cases 
it would appear that many towns made no 
returns, so that the estimates made on such 
returns as we have are certainly above 
rather than below the true figures. 

With the inauguration of the constitu- 
tion of 1780 begins, as has already been 
said, a new period in the history of statis- 
tics of voting in Massachusetts. That con- 
stitution did not in any great degree affect 
the number of the persons qualified to vote. 
For the forty-shilling freehold qualification 
it substituted a freehold qualification of 
three pounds’ annual value ; for the estate 
of forty (or fifty) pounds, an estate of sixty 
pounds. But the old qualification had been 
of pounds sterling, the new was in pounds 
of Massachusetts currency, whereof three 
equalled ten dollars, so that the difference 
was only a slight one. But in the autumn 
of 1780 and the spring of each succeeding 
year the people were, according to the 
provisions of the new constitution, called 
together in their town-meetings to cast 
their ballots for candidates for the offices 
of governor and lieutenant-governor. ‘The 
results of these ballotings were transmitted 
to Boston, and there recorded in blank- 
books, which, now bound in volumes, form 
a nearly complete record of votes from 
1780 on, covering the whole state, and 
proceeding town by town. A very consid- 
erable number of votes for state senators 
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have also been preserved. But the votes 
for lieutenant-governor were generally about 
one-tenth less numerous than those for gov- 
ernor, and the vote for senators was lighter 
than that for lieutenant-governor. We will 
therefore, for fairness, consider only the 
vote for governor, though at the same time 
it must be remarked that so wide a dis- 
tance between the head of a ticket and his 
associates is itself an indication, though not 
an unfailing indication, of imperfectly de- 
veloped interest in politics. 

Comparing the total vote of each year 
with the population which we may con- 
clude the state to have had in that year, 
what do we find? To express it briefly, we 
find that no one of the European countries 
we have named casts so light a vote as that 
which Massachusetts cast in the ten years 
from 1780 to 1789 inclusive. We have, it 
will be remembered, estimated that 16 per 
cent of the inhabitants of Massachusetts 
were qualified to vote. The number of 
those who actually did vote in those ten 
years amounted to just about three per cent. 
Indeed, it is brought up to that amount 
only by the heavier voting in the last three 
of these elections. Something like three 
per cent took part in the first election, in 
the autumn of 1780. During the next six 
years the figures remained at about two per 
cent only. In 1784, only 7631 votes were 
cast in the whole state; in the spring of 
1786, only a little over eight thousand. 
Then came Shays’s Rebellion, and the 
political excitement of that winter brings 
up the votes in the spring election of ’87 
to a figure nearly three times as high as in 
86, and amounting to something between 
five and six per cent of the population. 
The political discussions of the next two 
winters, respecting the new federal govern- 
ment, keep the figure up to five per cent. 
Then it drops to something between three 
and four, and there it remains until 1794. 
At the time of the elections in the spring 
of 1793 there had hardly been time for 
the news that Louis Capet had been exe- 
cuted, and that the French Republic had 
declared war on all its neighbors, to have 
full effect in American politics. By the 
spring of 1794 the labors of Citizen Genet 
had produced their effect. Party lines 
were becoming more definite, party spirit 
more active. In that election, accord- 


ingly, almost as many votes were cast as 
in that of 1787. 
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Here, by the way, was almost the first 
instance of an election of governor of the 
state which was not, in modern phrase, a 
“ walk-over.” Hancock having died, Sam- 
uel Adams was chosen his successor by 
only fourtéen thousand odd votes out of 
twenty-three or twenty-four thousand. As 
long as Hancock lived, apparently, nearly 
all Massachusetts citizens who cared to 
vote at all had preferred to vote for him. 
In 1781 there were only six hundred votes 
that were not cast for him, in 1791 only a 
thousand. Every year from 1780 to 1793, 
with two exceptions, he obtained from 
three-fourths to fifteen-sixteenths of all the 
votes. In 1786, to be sure, he was dis- 
tanced in much the same way by Governor 
Bowdoin. In 1785, Hancock declining to 
serve, the votes were divided almost evenly 
between the two chief aspirants for the suc- 
cession. Bowdoin, who usually stood next 
to Hancock in the polling, now received 
3519 votes ; Thomas Cushing, the lieuten- 
ant-governor, 3005. But that even this 
was hardly like a modern close election is 
shown by the smallness of the total vote, 
which makes it plain that there cannot 
have been an excited contest. The votes 
for individuals, therefore, tell the same 
story as the aggregate votes ; they testify 
of indifference and of imperfect political 
development. 

A marked contrast existed between dif- 
ferent parts of the state, with respect to 
voting habits. It may be interesting to 
compare the counties one with another, in 
this respect. By far the lightest vote was 
cast in Maine, —the old counties of York, 
Cumberland, and Lincoln,—where only 
1.5 per cent of the population voted, 
though in these days the vote of the state 
of Maine amounts to 24 per cent, an ag- 
gregate far greater than that reached by 
Massachusetts. The western counties stood 
then, as now, about midway in the list. 
Worcester, which stood fifth in 1888, stood 
third in the years from 1780 to 1789. But, 
curiously enough, most of the counties to 
the east of Worcester stood then in an 
order very nearly the reverse of that 
which they occupy now. ‘This is not true 
of Dukes County, which then stood fourth 
and now stands second in ratio of votes 
cast to inhabitants, a fact mainly to be 
accounted for by the great proportion of 
adult males in its population. Nor is it 
true of Bristol, which then stood about 
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sixth among the counties, and in 1888 
stood last; nor of Barnstable, which then 
stood last and now stands next to the last. 
But the other counties of Eastern Massa- 
chusetts, if ranged according to ratio of 
votes cast in the years 1780-1789 to popu- 
lation, would stand in the following order : 
Suffolk (then including Norfolk), Middle- 
sex, Essex, Plymouth, Nantucket ; whereas 
in the presidential election of 1888 the 
order was exactly the reverse : Nantucket, 
Plymouth, Essex, Middlesex, Suffolk (plus 
Norfolk). Of Nantucket it must be said, 
as of Dukes County, that the proportion 
of males of voting age to the population 
of the island is large, so that a large vote 
might be expected. On the other hand, 
it is likely enough that the light vote of 
the island a hundred years ago is due in 
great part to the pursuit of the whale-fish- 
ery, which kept many Nantucket men ab- 
sent from home for long periods. After 
all, the differences between the counties, 
in respect to voting habits, are in our day 
but slight. The vote of the state equals 
about 17 per cent of the population, and 
the counties, Dukes County and Nantucket 
excepted, vary little from that. But a 
hundred years ago there were great ine- 
qualities: Suffolk County, which headed 
the list, cast a vote equal to five and a 
half per cent of its population, Middlesex 
one of five per cent, Barnstable and Nan- 
tucket one of only two per cent. Suffolk 
would not have ranked higher than Mid- 
dlesex but for the somewhat large vote of 
Boston. Even that, however, averaged in 
these years but about six per cent of the 
population. Nor is it true, as one would 
perhaps expect, that the large towns did 
more voting in proportion than the rural 
districts. On the contrary, of the ten towns 
standing next to Boston in size, nearly all 
cast a vote lower than the average. New- 
buryport is an exception. But the other 
large towns in Essex County, and the 
county as a whole, cast a very light vote, 
surprisingly light, indeed, in view of the 
political activity which we are wont, hav- 
ing in mind a few leaders, to attribute to 
the whole of Essex County in those days. 
Without going farther into local details of 
the voting, so much at least is clear, that, 
since the thinly settled parts of Massachu- 
setts (except Maine) did more voting than 
the populous parts, the general failure of 
the Fathers to cast their ballots cannot 
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have been mainly due to sparseness of 
settlement and the difficulty of reaching 
the polling-places. 

If the reader is not wholly wearied with 
statistics, he may wish to ask how the 
matter stood in other states than Massa- 
chusetts a hundred years ago. ‘The writer 
cannot pretend to have data for answering 
the question. The best he can do is to 
mention a fact here and there which has 
happened to come under his notice. In 
Rhode Island, for instance, at the election 
for the Fourth Congress, in 1794, the votes 
cast for Francis Malbone, Federalist candi- 
date, plus the votes cast for Joseph Stan- 
ton, Jr., Republican candidate, amounted 
to 3089. In the election to the Sixth Con- 
gress there appear to have been 4095. 
The vote for governor seems to have been 
lighter. ‘This was in a population of a 
little less than seventy thousand, and would 
amount to about five per cent. The con- 
stitution of New York provided qualifica- 
tions not greatly differing from those of 
Massachusetts. In the spring of 1788, in 
the elections held in order to choose dele- 
gates to the convention at Poughkeepsie, 
which ratified the Federal Constitution, 
the city of New York, which then had a 
population of about thirty thousand, cast 
2833 votes in all. In the election for gov- 
ernor, the next year, the state, with a pop- 
ulation of over three hundred thousand, 
gave a total vote of 12,350, or about four 
per cent of the population. This, more- 
over, was a closely contested election. 

Delaware had a somewhat more liberal 
suffrage than any of these, and a popula- 
tion of about sixty thousand. From the 
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contested election case of Latimer zv. Pat- 
ton, in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, it appears that, in the federal 
election of 1792, there had been 4520 
votes cast in Delaware. An appendix to 
one of the chapters in George Read’s Life 
shows us the “ state of the polls ” for New- 
castle County at the general election of 
1785, when that county had about eighteen 
thousand population. About fifteen hun- 
dred votes were cast for councillor and 
assemblymen, about seventeen hundred for 
sheriff, and 2299 for coroner. This last is 
nearly 13 per cent of the population ; the 
vote of the state, in 1792, a little over six 
per cent. In Virginia there was a freehold 
qualification not much higher than that in 
Massachusetts. The only figures the writer 
remembers to have seen, bearing upon just 
these years in Virginia, are to the effect 
that, in the choice of presidential electors 
in 1792, there were only 155 votes cast 
in Princess Anne County. Princess Anne 
must at that time have contained about 
eight thousand inhabitants. This was there- 
fore a very light vote. 

The facts which have been adduced with ' 
reference to other states than Massachu- 
setts are obviously too fragmentary to sup- 
port any important conclusions. So far as 
they go, however, they confirm the con- 
clusions reached from fuller data in the 
case of that state. All the facts point in 
the same direction. We may not feel jus- 
tified in adopting the boast of Sthenelus 
that we are far better than the fathers, 
‘Hyeis tor watépwv pey dpeivoves edydpel 
eivat, but we certainly vote much more than 
they did. 


DEW DROP. 


By Fohn B. Tabb, 


THE blossom may forget the dew, 
That when the morning light was new, 
Down to its heart, uplifted, drew 

The heavens above ; 
But thou, my Dewdrop, though the blue 
Sweet heaven hath drawn thee from the view, 
Dost daily in my heart renew 

The light of Love. 
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By Dora Read Goodale. 


T is a fact constantly fortified by fresh 
| experience, that even the shabbiest 
and most ordinary people have their 
unbetrayed memories, — some vain desire, 
perhaps, or long-departed romance, cher- 
ished with more than the secrecy of youth. 
Your wife’s grandfather, that hale old man 
with the bluff manners and necktie a little 
rumpled and askew, has one yellowed sheet 
which never appears among the banknotes 
and other documents in his capacious wal- 
let ; Uncle Timothy Prentiss, who has lived 
these forty years beside his wife, with but few 
works of art between them, has a daguer- 
reotype in some recess of his escritoire, 
which I would wager my life has never 
fallen under Aunt Amy’s eyes; and your 
own grandmother, when she lay muttering 
on her bed with the garrulity of second 
childhood, talked of the round black curls 
of a young Irish officer, though your grand- 
father was a peaceable old gentleman in a 
blond wig, as any one can convince him- 
self by consulting his most respectable 
physiognomy on the wall. Ah, well! I take 
it these relics of an antiquated sentiment 
have a certain claim on the forbearance of 
a less visionary age, and we who laugh at 
the half-witted trophy which Jack fished up 
from the pocket of his smoking-jacket the 
other morning, owe something like rever- 
ence to the dusty nosegays of an older 
generation. 


More than eighty years ago, when the 
scattered settlement on the slopes of Riga 
still numbered two or three hybrid Indian 
huts among its Puritan homesteads, Eli 
Rogers, leaving a household embittered by 
his mother’s second marriage, opened up a 
clearing in the half-tamed forest, and sent 
the first smoke through his stone chimney 
one pleasant afternoon in May. ‘Three or 
four neighbors lingered about on the occa- 
sion of this time-honored ceremony — tall 
fellows, overtopping Eli by half a head, 
clad in stout homespun suits, and pushing 
their caps back with their blackened hands 
as the hot sun poured down upon them 
from a wide circle of blue sky. Rough 
jests and proverbs had been bandied back 


and forth, mixed with the anxious forecast 
fitting to the times, and now the little group 
stood fora moment silently gazing through 
the open door, while the red flame roared 
merrily up the flue. 

“Oh, she’s all right,” exclaimed Jonathan 
Pierce at last —a grizzled farmer with long 
black eyes. He caught up his ox-whip as 
he spoke, glanced over his shoulder once 
or twice, and finally turned back to a yoke 
of surly steers awaiting their master in the 
well-trodden road. 

There was a general straightening of bent 
backs among the men. Abe Scott drew a 
long breath and shook the stone jug at his 
feet in a way to indicate that further in- 
vestigation was useless. Luke Meachem 
pulled on his leather mittens and moved 
off with a discontented air. Joe Stricknor 
whistled to his dog, who had stretched out 
his muddy bulk and fallen asleep beside 
that friendly hearth. Ina few moments the 
young householder found himself alone. ~ 

Yet not quite alone. As the last of his 
companions vanished in the forest, the 
sound of a horse’s hoofs was heard, and a 
moment later the rider appeared, having 
left his high-shouldered nag to browse un- 
easily a few paces off. 

Christopher Winn was a handsome lad, 
and apparently a familiar guest at the 
clearing, for he approached with the easy 
step of one assured of welcome ; and Eli, 
who had thrown himself down on a bench 
with an air of relief, shook back his hair 
and made room for him without speaking. 

“«« Peace be to this house and to all that 
dwell in it,’ as the parson says,’ exclaimed 
the new-comer, with only a suspicion of 
levity in his voice. “I’ve ben down to 
the valley after millet-seed, an’ I thought 
I’d just look in an’ give old Si a chance to 
breathe.” In fact, his horse was making 
sundry gusty demonstrations which seemed 
to lend a new significance to his name. 

“ Folks are all well down to your house, 
I suppose ?” asked Eli, with an effort. 

“ All about as common. Phebe, she’s 
going down to the shore a couple o’ weeks, 
‘long of her Aunt Mahaly,” said Christo- 
pher, carelessly. ‘Did you hear about 
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the freshet over th’ other side? "Iwas 
quite a land-slip, so they say, but the 
river’s in its banks again — looks as slick 
as ever. That old Quaker lost a pretty 
bit o’ ground. Guskon, he got out a word 
or two then besides his everlasting #hee-and- 
thouing,’ —and the young man laughed 
as he recalled the somewhat ruffled coun- 
tenance of his entertainer. “ You’ll spend 
the night here, I suppose,” he added after 
a moment’s pause. “ Oh, you’ve had a fire 
already.” The blaze had fallen away to 
coals, whose dull glow, faintly reflected in 
the darkened room, had but just caught 
the young hunter’s rather indolent gray 
eye. 

“Ves, surely — where else should I spend 
this night or any other?” responded Eli, 
who now seemed for the first time to have 
found his voice, and spoke with some bit- 
teremphasis. “You know I have no more 
place beneath my mother’s roof, and only 
my own two hands to look to.” 

“There’s not much danger but what 
you'll succeed,” muttered Christopher, in 
a low tone — feeling, like many another 
unstable youth, that his friend’s future held 
far better securities than his own. “I’m 
the poor devil that’ll lose all he has and 
then have to go leg-bail to keep shut o’ 
the lock-up.” 

“Qh, it’s a stony patch o’ land, you 
know,” said Eli, slowly, still intent upon 
his own fortunes, and bringing out his 
words from beneath the New England in- 
cubus of taciturnity. 

“T met Luke Meachem down the road 
a piece, and he was telling how he used to 
live out in the bush, cooking his johnny- 
cake on a board and sleeping under the 
wagon-box — ‘an’ that’s the way I’m go- 
ing to raise the kids,’ says he. He thought 
that all you cared for was to keep fat and 
dry, but I told him I knew better. What 
you need now is a wife,” added Christo- 
pher, more lightly. 

The dark flush which rose in Eli’s sun- 
burnt cheek indicated that the idea was 
not altogether a novel one. Without re- 
plying to the imputation as to his epicu- 
rean tastes, he turned and pointed to a 
little table, resting awkwardly on its four 
long legs in the midst of a heap of shav- 
ings. A new impulse stirred suddenly 
within him. 

“Come in. 
two. 


I have supper enough for 
Sit and eat with me.” 
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“Not I,’ exclaimed Christopher, seiz- 
ing his flintlock and glancing through the 
wood, already dusky in the gathering twi- 
light. “It’s near nightfall now, and I’m 
thinking there’s a few bears and painters 
in the timber yet, atwixt here an’ the Cor- 
ners.”” He spoke half jestingly, and paused 
a moment at the threshold of the door, as 
if the prospect were a pleasant one. But 
whatever fancy moved his wayward brain 
remained unspoken. After a brief survey 
he turned away without entering, sprang 
into the stirrup, nodded a brief good-by, 
and rode hastily down the path, adjusting 
his leather saddle-bags as he went. 

Eli Rogers gathered up his few scat- 
tered tools and wentin. The little log cabin 
was already plastered, and its small-paned 
windows were guarded by solid wooden 
shutters. A sack of coarsely ground maize 
stood in one corner, and a flitch of bacon 
hung above it. ‘There was no crane in the 
chimney ; a little three-legged kettle sent 
up its thread of steam from the warm ashes 
of the hearth. At the end of the fireplace 
was a brass-hinged chest of very dark, time- 
stained wood. A couple of substantial 
stools, a gray-checked blanket, and three 
or four home-cured bear and wild-cat skins 
completed the furnishings. 

A kindlier look came over the face of the 
young settler as he drew in his latch-string 
and sat down to turn his bacon before the 
coals. That keen blue eye lightened ; and 
his habitual look of cold determination 
thawed like frost before a gleam of half- 
humorous satisfaction. As he dwelt in 
silence on the past, — the bleak, toilsome 
winter, the rupture of his early ties, Chris- 
topher’s chance words before he rode away, 
—other and more compelling thoughts, 
never long absent from his mind, took new 
warmth and persistence. The vision of a 
young girl hovered before his eyes—a 
pale-faced girl, whose light, silken curls 
and laughing voice seemed to lend a charm 
to the harsh solitude about her. She it 
was who had inflamed his blood and made 
the fabric of his manhood’s dreams ; for 
her he had fixed his lot in Assabet and 
built his dwelling there. Nor would the 
poor walls of a mountain cabin do her 
wrong. He knew that many a maiden less 
rudely nurtured than Phebe Winn had 
chosen to share her lover’s first privations 
in the wilderness ; and it must be forgiven 
Eli that his features were of a coarse and 
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rugged cast, and his imagination wanting 
in the more ethereal graces. Sound eye- 
sight has some advantages over even the 
costliest lens ; and our friends can seldom 
gauge our future fame in proportion to 
the bluntness of our noses. ‘Two weeks, 
Christopher had said —two weeks upon 
the shores and then— Eli threw himself 
down before the hearth, drew up the bear- 
skin rug, and fell asleep. 


Oh, it is a lazy life they lead, those 
‘longshore fishermen — a lazy, improvident, 
happy-go-lucky life. ‘To the great sea that 
rolls before their doors they look for food 
and firing ; its slow, methodical tides en- 
gender an answering receptiveness in those 
who dwell upon its coasts. Here alone 
Fortune has not relaxed her first grasp on 
human destiny : fair or foul weather, empty 
nets or full, repay with ill-apportioned gifts 
the confidence of man. All day the bright 
sails come and go along the blue horizon ; 
all night the wash of the waves is heard 
upon the sand. In midsummer the coarse 
sea-grass is brought up from the meadows ; 
in winter the old men stay indoors, mend 
the nets and patch the sails. Many a long 
day the children spend unhampered on the 
beach, wearing the well-patched woollen 
frocks that leave bare their firm brown legs 
and dimpled knees, and knowing no heavier 
toil than raking seaweed or tending lobster- 
pots. Here the grim tenets of New Eng- 
land orthodoxy, even in those early days, 
had lost something of their rigor ; and the 
bleakest dogmas borrowed a certain warmth 
from the sound, rosy face and hearty voice 
of some long-stranded captain, who ex- 
pounded the fallacy of free-will, from an 
empty cask, between long pulls at his pipe. 

Such a life appealed with peculiar fasci- 
nation to Phebe Winn — the light-hearted 
girl brought up in the least compromising of 
Calvinistic households, and among neigh- 
bors whose rare praises were merged in 
her father’s invariable long-drawn response, 
“Oh, she’s but a dough-faced chit, say what 
you will.” To these gypsy-hued cousins 
her pale skin seemed little short of miracu- 
lous —an effect heightened by her igno- 
rance of the habits of quahaugs and the 
more aggressive proclivities of crabs. The 
charm and novelty of such a life, — the 
daily battle with the surf, the nightly fishing 
from the rocks, the rides behind her uncle’s 
mule, and the rows in his muddy scow, — 
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all these quickened in the girl that eager 
love of freedom which is often curiously en- 
gendered among the restraints of a narrow 
lot. Even her aunt’s parlor, with its life- 
less seaweed framed in shells, its strings of 
sharks’ teeth and stuffed waterfowl, seemed 
to reflect a mouldy light on the stiff hair- 
cloth furnishings of the farmhouse keeping- 
room. Phebe’s presence was consoling as 
the sunshine ; her visit was lengthened far 
into the summer, while the picnicking and 
boating received an added zest from the 
presence ofa neighbor’s son, a clean-limbed 
youth, who could roast an oyster or an 
onion to perfection, handle an oar with the 
mastery of genius, and throw into his rustic 
drawl a tone of mimicry, which lent it an 
indescribable air of humor and address. 
Stories of daring and sailors’ songs enlivened 
the long mornings on the water ; and grad- 
ually Phineas found a place among other 
seaport properties — salt - bathing, horn- 
pipes, chowder, and a stray volume of 
Dante — purely marine products, and not 
obtainable inland. Her fancy was kindled 
toward the ocean; and in this way, per- 
haps, he took on a certain borrowed lustre 
—as which of us would not, in our several 
conditions ?— from a background of tar- 
paulin and tar. So the bright summer 
wore away ; when Phebe returned at last 
to Assabet and set the great wheel hum- 
ming, her heart was no longer her own, 
but pledged forever to the briny youth who 
had asked her to share the fortunes of a 
fisherman ashore. 


More than five years passed by, and Eli 
Rogers had taken an established place 
among the thrifty landholders of the settle- 
ment. ‘Those early years, indeed, he had 
spent in tireless labor,—rising at day- 
break, faring plainly, sleeping hard. But 
his affairs had prospered as the months 
went by, and trapping and chopping sup- 
plemented his earnings in the field, whose 
half-subdued acres yielded up their scanty 
gains to unremitting toil. He was still 
accounted a stern man among his neigh- 
bors—a hard man, of few words; yet 
one or another could have borne witness 
that his nature was not lacking in a vein 
of sunny charity, and his stubborn self- 
reliance had served as a bulwark to many 
a feebler soul. Sagacious in judgment, 
diligent in business, when, after long be- 
liberation, a gristmill was projected at the 
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Corners, Eli had invested his savings in 
its cumbrous wheels, assumed the manage- 
ment of its increasing trade, and finally 
bought and fenced a straggling farm on 
the outskirts of the town. There he was 
building a new and larger house, employ- 
ing carpenters and masons to carry up the 
walls ; and there, it was said, Eliza Hone, a 
woman of suitable years and frugal and in- 
dustrious life, was to be made mistress of 
his fortunes and estate. 

It was on a tranquil night in late Sep- 
tember that Eli struck into the familiar 
path and found himself again in the little 
clearing, half-lighted by the moon. For 
three or four months past he had lodged 
between the unfinished walls of his new 
dwelling, and nature had already claimed 
possession of the old. The wild mustard 
had multiplied its yellow blossoms in the 
garden, and a lean rabbit started from 
under the doorstep and vanished like a 
shadow in the.woods. Eli burst open the 
door, fastened only by a rusty nail or two, 
and finding a cast-off tinder-box, lighted 
the half-burnt logs which still lay upon the 
unswept hearth. As the red flame leaped 
up, some wild bird which had found en- 
trance at a broken pane started from its 
nest against the window-ledge and circled 
distractedly about his head. The young 
man threw himself into a seat and gazed 
around the empty room. Little remained 
beyond the four walls of his hermitage ; no 
childish foot had ever crossed that thresh- 
old, no woman’s face had looked sweet 
comfort there. The old chest still stood in 
its accustomed place ; and the pine table, 
warming in the firelight, gave out a faint 
aroma of the past. His mind went back 
to Phebe and all that he had looked to 
once ; and in that remembrance was no 
disloyalty to his chosen wife. It was right 
that a man should marry and rear up chil- 
dren ; nothing in Eli’s nature could incline 
him to a solitary life. Yet, though the first 
pang of disappointment is mercifully brief, 
there are moments that revisit us with un- 
blunted tooth in the midst of later expecta- 
tion. Poor Eli! his head sank upon his 
breast as he recalled his first meeting with 
Phebe after her return, when he had lin- 
gered at her father’s gate to tell her of his 
cabin, with its wide chimney and walls of 
good hewn logs that would keep the cold 
away ; and Phebe had looked up with that 
glance of playful archness, saying, ‘‘ Now 
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you must be finding yourself a wife, Master 
Rogers ; indeed, I can think of naught 
else, for — Christopher must have told you, 
— I’m to be wedded this day month.” 

Eli started up and passed his hand 
hastily across his forehead. He wore the 
loose floury shirt of a miller, open at the 
throat, and a dark jacket of homespun 
wool; and his face, as it caught the full 
light of the fire, showed new lines of 
suffering and self-command. With what 
thoughts he had raised this shelter in the 
unbroken woods ! and now that past must 
be shut out from his future dreams forever. 
Eli had not come to the deserted roof 
without a purpose; yet perhaps there 
were still wanting some nice calculations 
as to the value of the window-sashes and 
the solid beams and boards about the 
floor. After a little pause he took up one 
of the smoking brands and set fire to a 
heap of straw and litter against a corner 
of the wall. The dry timbers kindled 
readily and in a moment the room was 
full of smoke. Eli turned away and threw 
himself down on the crisp slope outside, 
while the bright flames rose above the 
roof and shone tranquilly under the motion- 
less skies. No one saw the blaze and no 
alarm was given; the farmers of the 
hamlet were sleeping heavily after the 
labors of harvest. As the fire caught the 
window-sash, Eli saw the nest of unfledged 
birds, and started forward; but it was 
too late. The little cabin and all within 
burned steadily to the ground. 


There are men yet living in Assabet 
who remember Eli Rogers — Squire 
Eli, as he was called in his old age, 
when time had mellowed the severity of 
his aspect, and a thin flowing beard lent 
dignity to his head. Heaven had been 
gracious toward him and sent him the 
blessed rewards of a useful and well-spent 
life. Many a morning he sat in the spa- 
cious orchard, overlooking his land, not 
ill-content that his sons should till the 
fields which he himself had broken to the 
plough. ‘Tales of the ocean had never lost 
their charm for him ; and the first note of 
the phebe still recalled a blush to the honest 
sunbrowned cheek of the old man. Here 


he died at last, honored and full of years, 
and children and grandchildren followed 
his dust, with crying, to the grave. 

The old path has vanished now, and 
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the scorched foundations are hidden under 
a tangled growth of running blackberry 
vines ; the chimney has fallen, and scarcely 


a rusted bolt remains to bear witness to 
the spot. 


Assabet brook still babbles on 
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its course ; and now and then a fat wood- 
chuck suns himself beside the hearth where 
the young Eli first ate his solitary meal 
and dreamed of a future that never came 
to pass. 
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By May Lennox. 


Ir I dared to beg a boon 


While the gods good gifts were 


giving, 


I would know the joy of living, 

I would have it always June. 

Ever should the birds be singing 
Strains of sweetest melody, 

And, athrill with ecstasy, 

Flower-bells should ring in tune ; 
Buzzing insects should be winging 
Circling flight from flower to flower, 
Careless of the passing hour ; 

Tiny brooklets should be flowing, 
Gentle breezes always blowing 

From the hazy hush of noon 

Till the day drew near its ending, — 
Till the rising of the moon. 

When the day and night were blending, 
On a couch with blossoms strewn 
Would I lay me down to rest, 
Heedless of the coming morrow, 
Thinking naught of pain or sorrow, 
Not a care should thrill my breast, 
E’en my slumbers should be blest ; 
For a lethean draught I’d borrow 
From the poppies blooming round me; 
So no evil should I fear, 

E’en while dreamland’s fetters bound me, 
Woodland spirits would be near, 

Bliss for me would never cease ; 

If the gods such gifts were giving, 

I should know the joy of living, 

I should know the joy of peace. 
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The Spire of Park Street Church, Boston. 


WREN CHURCH. 


By A. R. Willard. 


HEN I think of the multitudes of steeples scat- 

\ \/ tered over New England, constructed on the 
principle of one box placed on top of another 

box, with their round-topped or pediment-capped win- 
dows, their balustrades and urns, their pilasters and 
cornices, I have always a momentary sensation of wonder 
at the persistency of the style of Sir Christopher Wren 
and its widespread employment by so many men who 
never heard of him, by builders to whom his name would 
have sounded as unfamiliar as that of Vishnu. But really, 
if any one gives serious thought to the matter, it is not 
so much food for wonder that an architectural idea should 
be many times copied as that any peculiar form of orna- 
mental construction, having once gotten a firm hold on 
the popular mind, should ever be wholly shaken off. And 
there are many instances of curious persistency which 
may well enforce this upon us, instances even where 
architectural defects, features of construction originating 
in peculiar difficulties of handling the material at the 
moment employed, have been indefinitely repeated where 
that difficulty did not exist. When for example shall we, 
or when will our descendants, see the last repetition of 
that original blemish of Greek construction, the incised 
ring just beneath the capital of a Doric column? If we 
are to accept the conclusions of certain men who have 
investigated the matter with a great deal of painstaking, 
it was a concession to a disagreeable necessity, — the 
shaft not being channelled until it was set in place and 
crowned with the finished capital, and the capital being 
separated by a thin inner layer from the body of the shaft 
to protect its fine edges from damage. In calling this a 
blemish I simply accept the correctness of this critical 
insight, and do not question its accuracy. The feature 
has had indefinite repetitions. I have seen, as many 
others undoubtedly have, wooden columns at the church 
or town-house door in remote country towns with this 
same incise line carefully added with a saw after the 
column was completed. In comparison with the length 
of life which the Greek forms have enjoyed, the period 
during which Wren’s plan of spire composition occupied 
exclusive possession of the field is of course short. And 
yet it seems that if he could have known the extent to 
which his style would be copied he might have found 
cause for a good deal of self-congratulation, and might 
have been reasonably content with the impress which 


he made upon the men of his age. 

It is unnecessary to state with much emphasis, or to be at much ado to prove, that 
the voyagers in the Mayflower did not immediately introduce his manner in this 
country. One reason why they did not do so is that they were not in a situation to 
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give immediate attention to the ornamen- 
tal, and another reason is that Wren was 
not born at that time. How gladly would 
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we know what their place of worship was 
like when they first came to have a house 
appropriated solely to that purpose, know 
it in all its plainness, in all its bareness, in 
all its absence of every trait which could 
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be called ornamental or worth seeing in 
the sense in which we ordinarily count 
things architecturally worth seeing. There 





is no religious community on this side cf 
the Atlantic whose beginnings are looked 
at with anything like such eager curiosity. 
It is a curiosity which touches every phase 
of their daily life, which follows them upon 





The Old Meeting-House at Hingham. 
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The Old Meeting-House at Hingham. 
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their gathering on the Sunday, and would 
gladly reconstruct every detail of the ex- 
ternals by which their worship was sur- 
rounded. Nothing is said to be known of 
the first meeting-house at Plymouth except 
that it.had a bell; and this building, it is 
stated, was not erected until 1637, — well 
on toward twenty years after the landing 
upon the Rock. I should be glad if there 
were authorities other than those to which 
I have had access which would show what 
this building was. In general the exact 
appearance of the very earliest meeting- 
houses all over New England seems to be 
covered with some doubt. 

In Boston a number of meeting-houses 
were built before 1700, but very scanty 
memorials seem to be 
preserved of these 
first buildings. There 
was erected, however, 
in 1711, a place of 
worship of which quite 
a good deal is now 
known, so much in 
fact that, although 
the building has dis- 
appeared, both the 
exterior and interior 
might, it seems, be 
easily modelled if any 
society, with a gen- 
eral or special interest 
to preserve this old 
Boston type, should 
choose to have it 
done. [have in mind 
the third meeting- 
house of the First 
Church. It is a more 
especially _interest- 
ing building because 
there seems good 
ground for thinking 
that we see in it an 
example of a form 
and plan of construc- 
tion which had en- 
joyed popularity be- 
fore that, in Boston, 
and which was in sub- 
stance the pattern generally followed in 
New England. This meeting-house, as it 
appears in an old wood-cut, was a rectan- 
gular box of a building, longer than broad, 
with the front on the long side. The box 
effect, —the effect of squareness, — was 





heightened by the shape of the roof, which 
rose pyramidally in four slopes from the four 
sides. On the middle of the top was a 
simple eight-posted belfry, and from the 
centre of the belfry rose a spindle, or very 
attenuated and not very lofty spire. No 
modern person seeing this building would 
ever guess it was a church. It looks very 
much more like a schoolhouse and might 
easily be taken for a schoolhouse. A two- 
storied porch projects from the middle of 
the front and covers the doorway. This 
doorway, as shown by the interior plan, was 
the principal entrance to the building, 
though there was also an entrance in the 
middle of each side and not shown in the 
cut of the exterior. The principal entrance 
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The Third Meeting-House of the First Church in Boston (I7Il). 


opened upon an aisle which led right 
across the building to the pulpit, on the 
opposite side. A gallery ran around three 
sides of the interior, that is, across the 
side opposite the pulpit and the two ends. 
This gallery seems to have been reached 
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by stairs in the front porch, for no stair- 
ways are represented in the plan as rising 
from the floor of the meeting-house itself. 

Evidently we have in the meeting-house 
of 1711 something very different from the 
church of to-day, something different in 
many respects from the places of worship 
built during the next fifty years in Boston. 
Is it the earliest form? Or depriving it 
of its modest ornamentation, pruning off 
every feature which does not exist there 
by actual necessity, does it show the sort 
of house which the earlier settlers of New 
England were wont to build for their wor- 
ship, when they first got beyond the point 
where a barn or a hastily and roughly con- 
structed hut could be made to answer their 
needs? Early memorials of the first meet- 
ing-houses in several Massachusetts towns 
where the early buildings are not now 
preserved, and one venerable structure, 
built in 1681, still standing, seem to indi- 
cate that this was in substance the primi- 
tive form. 

The old structure referred to as built 
in 1681 is the meeting-house at Hing- 
ham, Mass., said to be the oldest place 
of worship in the United States which has 
been continuously used for that purpose. 
What a venerable and precious fabric it 
is! The marvel of its preservation is in 
part explained by the fact that its site has 
not been imperatively claimed by trade, 
in part by the fact that it has been well 
guarded against any risk of destruction by 
fire, but more than anything else by the 
circumstance that its possessors have felt 
a tender solicitude for its preservation. 
During the first one hundred and fifty years 
of its history there was no fire in the house. 
One of the things which the present gen- 
eration of New Englanders finds it almost 
impossible to believe is that their ances- 
tors sat through long winter services in 
unwarmed churches; but it is a fact. 
There were no stoves in the Hingham 
meeting-house until 1822. No wonder 
that the parish wanted it clapboarded in- 
side as well as out, and every chink and 
cranny covered ! 

The moment of most serious danger for 
the ancient place of worship came in 1792 
when, in a time of temporary aberration, 
the congregation thought of modernizing 
it. But it escaped the hand of the mod- 
ernizer, and stands to-day substantially in 
the form in which it was first built in 
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1680-81. It is a plain rectangular wooden 
building, longest from east to west (strictly 
from northeast to southwest), two stories 
in height, with a hip-roof and a belfry in 
the middle, after the schoolhouse fashion. 
There are no projections from the face ex- 
cept a two-storied porch at the door on 
the middle of the south side and a small 
porch on the west end, the last being 
modern, that is to say, only about a 
hundred years old. The regularity of 
the two rows of windows (once glazed 
with diamond panes set in lead) is in- 
terrupted on the middle of the north 
side by the insertion of a pair of small 
windows at a different level. This in- 
terruption of the regularity of the side 
windows in the oldest churches may be 
taken as a certain indication of the place 
where the pulpit stands, or once stood. 
All the exterior features of this valuable 
type are not precisely as they were in 
1681, but there has been no alteration or 
addition which has made any substantial 
difference in its general appearance. The 
addition of the west porch was the most 
prominent change outside. A balustrade 
at present surrounds the place where the 
belfry stands, which may not always have 
been there. Some repairs were made in 
1793, besides adding the porch, and it 
appears from the records of the parish 
that among other things which the com- 
mittee recommended at that time was the 
building of “ banisters” around the belfry 
space. “ Banisters” is a curious old word. 
They called the old-fashioned railings 
around the tops of the pews “ banisters ”’ 
in those days. 

In the interior of the meeting-house the 
same arrangement of pulpit and galleries 
is found, which gave its curious individual- 
ity to the interior of the Boston meeting- 
house of 1711. The pulpit is in the 
position which the pair of small windows 
indicated, on the middle of the side di- 
rectly opposite the south door. Over the 
pulpit is a flat sounding-board. Galleries 
run across the side opposite the pulpit and 
the two ends, and these galleries are ap- 
proached by a stairway in the south porch. 
The seats are not at present arranged as 
they were formerly. It is true that a part 
of the interest which attaches to this old 
church attaches to it because it has been 
used continuously as a place of worship 
from its first erection to the present day, 
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and it is to be desired that this use of the 
building should continue. If they are to 
use the meeting-house, it would probably 
be too much to ask of the present congre- 
gation that they should indefinitely 
submit to the discomfort of sitting 
on the old seats. The change is 
also said to have been promoted 
only half, if it was at all, by con- 
siderations of comfort, as the floor 
had to be renewed and the pews 
torn up in order to do that. The 
old disposition of the seats can be 
learned from plans and records in 
possession of the society. I say ad- 
visedly “ seats ” instead of “ pews,” 
because there were no pews origi- 
nally, or there was only one pew, 
—the pew where the minister’s 
wife and the widow of the preced- 
ing minister sat. Directly beneath 
tne pulpit was a seat facing the 
congregation, sufficiently long for 
five persons, and commonly called 
in old meeting-houses the elder’s 
seat. In the old Hingham records 
it is called variously “the seate 
under ye pulpit,” “ ye seat behind 
ye deacons,” and “the elderly 
seat,” the suggestion contained in 
the last being that it was appro- 
priated to old men. It was called 
“ye seat behind the deacons,” 
because the next seat in front was 
intended for the deacons, a seat 
which also faced the congrega- 
tion. Right and left in the body 
of the house were two rows of oak 
benches, each long enough for eight 
persons, in which women were 
seated on one side, men on the 
other. Reverse seats, as they are 
sometimes called, or seats at right 
angles to the others, occupied the space 
against the wall on either side of the pul- 
pit. On the floor and in the galleries of 
this small house as first opened for wor- 
ship there were sittings for about three 
hundred and twenty-five people. At a 
much later day (1755) pews were intro- 
duced, but the long benches were still 
retained in the middle of the house. A 
feature of the old interior was the bell- 
rope hanging down in the middle of the 
house from the belfry directly overhead. 
It hangs there to-day. Very strange it 
would certainly seem to attend a service 
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there, and see this bell rung by a man 
standing in the midst of the gathering 
congregation, but not stranger than it must 
have seemed to those who went down from 





Christ Church, Boston. 


Boston in 1840, yes, in 1850, yes, in 1860, 
and found them singing in the old meet- 
ing-house to the accompaniment of a bass- 
viol. They have been very conservative 
there. Preservation of the old ideas has 
gone hand in hand with the preservation 
of the old building. 

Sir Christopher Wren must be charged 
with a considerable measure of the re- 
sponsibility for driving out the old meet- 
ing-house type. It may be said that 
New Englanders took and used exten- 
sively nothing which was distinctively his 
except the steeple. But the steeple in it- 
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self necessitated some other sort of support a number of churches built in the large 
than could be given in the middle of the towns between 1720 and 1820, and in a 
church, and served to strengthen the ten- more modest way by hundreds of other 


dency to bring in the end- 
tower, a feature -impressed 
upon our ancestors by early 
traditions. The adoption 
of the end-tower meant ulti- 
mately the drawing of every- 
thing around into a different 
axis and, with that, the de- 
struction of all of the charac- 
teristic meeting-house traits. 
All these features together, 
steeple, tower, and interior 
arrangement according to 
the long axis, were charac- 
teristic features of some of 
Wren’s most prominent par- 
ish churches, and it is natu- 
ral enough to suppose that 
a tendency to copy his lead- 
ing types in one respect 
would lead to a tendency to 
copy them in another. I 
am willing that he should be 








Interior of Christ Church, Boston, 


charged with churches scattered all over New England. 


the undivided responsibility of driving out Wren’s great opportunity was made for 
every one of those ancient and modest him by the London fire of 1666. As he 
New England features which are illustrated was called upon to build a great many 
in such an interesting manner by the old _ parish churches all at once, many of them 





Interior of St. James's, Piccadilly. 


meeting-house at Hingham, and of meta- in prominent positions and where he could 
morphosing our manner of church-building command considerable sums of money in 
into that illustrated in an imposing way by _ the building, he had an unparalleled chance 
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for impressing his style upon the public 
mind. Building these churches in London 
was largely different from building the 
same number anywhere else in England. 
It was the setting up of models in the very 
centre of the English-speaking world, at 
the central point from which all artistic 
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stated, that in a number of cases he was 
controlled by the shape of the ground or 
old foundations, and did not build with 
the same freedom with which he would 
have built on wholly new soil. Instances 
of ground-plans and exteriors which, as 
judged by the eye, are wholly symmetrical, 








King's Chapel, Boston. 


influences would naturally radiate. There 
was another reason why Wren’s manner 
might be expected to have been con- 
tagious. It was not simply a continuation 
of old forms, or a moderate expansion of 
such forms; it was the advancement of 
something new, or what was at any rate 
taken by the English people to be new, 
and it had therefore all the charm which 
belongs to a pleasing novelty. In thus 
suggesting that Wren advanced something 
new, I mean no more than to give him the 
credit or discredit of being the first con- 
spicuously to apply Greek and Roman 
details to English church building. 
Wren was not wholly confined to one 
form in his church building. There are 
some repetitions of the older English man- 
ner, that is the Gothic manner, among his 
churches ; and there is an arbitrariness of ar- 
rangement in many of the smaller churches 
and some of the large ones which does not 
accord with our idea of the symmetry of 
a typical composition in the manner of 
Wren. It is probably true, as has been 


are St. Bride’s, Fleet St., St. Clement’s, 
Danes, Strand, and St. Magnus, London 
Bridge. These specimens occupy promi- 
nent positions, and are among his most 
important works. St. Bride’s will be re- 
membered by those familiar with London 
streets as the church with the steeple like 
the drawn-out slides of a telescope. In 
the then condition of the public taste it 
seems that symmetry in construction must 
have been viewed as of primary impor- 
tance, and that Wren himself must have 
thought more of his symmetrically planned 
churches than of those which were irregu- 
larly disposed. The perfect symmetry of 
St. Paul’s is to be taken as an indication of 
Wren’s bent of mind and the way in which 
he would build when he had, or was de- 
termined to create for himself, the most 
favorable conditions. In its ground 
plan St. Bride’s is a rectangle, with the 
tower and steeple at the end. ‘The prin- 
cipal entrance is at that point, and an 
imposing doorway opens through a vesti- 
bule upon the broad aisle which runs 
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lengthwise of the church, the pews being 
disposed on either hand at right angles 
with this aisle. In a word, the arrange- 
ment within is that with which we are now 
abundantly familiar, and to which every 
country town. in New England can offer 
a parallel. 

As just suggested, the steeple of St. 
Bride’s resembles a telescope. ‘There are 
five octagons, one above another, dwindling 
in size, and then a lance-like shaft or spire 
to lead the composition to a point. As 
Wren sometimes varied from symmetry in 
his ground plans, so he sometimes departed 
from the storied arrangements on his stee- 
ples, but it seems to have been (except 
in the rare instances where he reproduced 
Gothic forms) in cases in which he was lim- 
ited in expense or indifferent as to the effect 
which he produced. His most approved 
compositions are those of St. Bride’s and 
Bow Church, and others similar in this par- 
ticular of being built on the storied plan. 
They are built as a child might build a pin- 
nacle with blocks, cube above cube, octagon 
above octagon, cylinder above cylinder. By 
their novelty, above all by their scrupulous 
rejection of every Gothic detail, these 
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found many admirers is doubtful. There 
are some of them, like St. Swithin’s for 
example, belonging to the order of the 
inverted piano-leg, which to the ordinary 
observer are far from pleasing, though the 
modern Wren enthusiast sees the imprint 
of genius in all the master’s works. The 
New Englander of to-day may so heartily 
dislike the box arrangements that he would 
by a word, if he could, banish them from 
the face of the country, but he has much 
reason to congratulate himself that the 
piano-leg fashion never came into vogue. 
I had almost omitted to speak of a trait of 
Wren’s construction which for the present 
purpose it is important to mention. It 
is said that in all his vagaries in steeple 
building he never put a steeple on a roof ; 
that is to say, he always placed them upon 
towers, or in some way conducted the lines 
of support visibly to the ground. An in- 
teresting illustration of this difference is 
afforded by St. Martin-in-the Fields, the 
conspicuous church in Trafalgar Square, 
London, built by Gibbs, one of Wren’s 
successors (1721-1726), and the Arling- 
ton Street Church in Boston, erected thirty 
years ago, which shows so manifestly the 





Interior of King’s Chapel. 


classic pinnacles must have seemed very 
pleasing to the Londoners, who were com- 
ing at that time to the feeling that the 
only architectural forms to be admired 
were classic forms. Whether the other 
steeples, the intermediate forms, the forms 
which are neither Gothic nor classic, ever 


influence of St. Martin’s. Wren’s principle 
as to the support of the steeple is followed 
in the Boston church, which has herein a 
point of superiority. It is probably also 
important to note, as bearing upon the 
repetition of the features of Wren’s style 
in this country, that the storied form of 
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builder really wanted was the idea. With 
that once in his possession he could build 
in stone or in wood ; he could put up an 
elaborate or a modest affair: he could gov- 
ern himself in every respect according to 
the amount of money to be expended and 
the taste of his employers. 
- In contrast with features of the style of 
Wren which were easy to copy, there was 
steeple building was an easy form to copy one feature of his interior finish which it 
without exact imitation. All that the was difficult to copy. The exterior fea- 





Old South Meeting-House, Boston. 
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tures are, it goes without saying, the con- 
spicuous feature of an architect’s manner, 
and what he does inside his four walls is 
less liable to be widely known and less 
liable to be copied, even if imitation of 
his forms is easy. The feature of Wren’s 
interiors which is alluded to was the vault- 
ing. It would be an expensive feature to 
copy even in a poor way, and never was 
extensively copied in New England, though 
there are a few examples of it to be seen. 
Wren loved a vault of any kind, that is to 
say, a roof simulating a stone roof and 
built upon the lines of a round arch. He 
apparently made it a feature of his interior 
wherever the fund available for building 
purposes would permit it. St. Bride’s has 
a barrel vault over the nave and groined 
vaults in the bays of the aisles. St. An- 
drew’s, Holborn, which has no indication 
of nave and aisles on the exterior, is divided 
into nave and aisles within and vaulted 
similarly to St. Bride’s, though without 
clere-story windows. The same plan is 
followed in other churches. 

A church was begun in Boston in 1723, 
which when completed offered an illustra- 
tion of almost all of Wren’s conspicuous 
traits in church building, even an illustra- 
tion of his vaulting. This church, which 
is now standing and which is the oldest 
church in Boston, is Christ Church on Sa- 
lem Street, sometimes called the Old North. 
In its interior it resembles rather more St. 
James’s, Westminster, than any other of 
Wren’s parish churches. St. James’s, West- 
minster, is not near 
the Abbey, but stands 
with its side on Jer- 
myn Street, and is 
only a few steps from 
Piccadilly. It is called 
also St. James’s, Pic- 
cadilly. Competent 
critics have  pro- 
nounced that of St. 
James’s, Wren’s most 
successful int erior 
after St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook, the latter 
being adomed church 
and a much more pre- 
tentious piece of con- 
struction. The ceiling 
or roof of St. James’s 
is especially praised 
as “an appropriate 
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mode of getting height and light with a 
pleasing variety of form.” Sir Christopher 
himself thought he had produced a happy 
design in St. James’s, a record having been 
preserved somewhere of his saying, “I think 
it may be found beautiful and convenient.” 
At Christ Church the interior is divided into 
a nave and aisles by pilasters which support 
a gallery at half their height. Instead of a 
continuous pilaster from the floor to the 
ceiling, there is, in St. James’s, a pilaster to 
the gallery level, and from this level a col- 
umn rises in the same line to support the 
vaulting. Otherwise there is no material 
difference in the plan of the two interiors. 
Though the substitution of two parts for 
one in such a case is said to be better 
construction (that is to say, the substitu- 
tion of a pilaster and column for a continu- 
ous pilaster), the effect in Christ Church 
would be to many persons quite as pleas- 
ing to the eye as the effect in Wren’s own 
composition. The vaulting is identically 
alike, except that the barrel vault of the 
nave does not ap- 
proach so closely 
the circular form 
in Christ Church 
as it does in St. 
James’s. As the ; 
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eye follows around in 
the line where the 
ceiling joins the 
end wall, the curve 
is seen to be some- 
what elliptical. 
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Bow Church, Cheapside, London. 
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Beams masked under the form of en- 
tablatures extend from the tops of the 
pilasters to the side wall of Christ Church, 
precisely as at St. James’s, supporting the 
barrel vaults of the aisles. There is not 
the elaborateness of minor details in the 
Boston church which is seen in the Lon- 
don one. No one would expect this, but 
would rather wonder that the ambitious 
plan of construction should have been 
followed so faithfully as it was. The visi- 
tor must go to the old church also with 
a realizing sense that he is to look upon a 
wood and plaster construction which ceased 
to be new much more than a hundred 











The Old Hollis Street Spire, Boston. 


years ago ; and if he sets himself to realize 
this, and does not turn his steps toward 
Salem Street with the expectation that he 
is going to see something fresh, he ought 
not to be disappointed. One of the Eng- 
lish critics who speaks in terms of admira- 
tion of the vaulting and gallery plan in 
St. James’s takes serious exception to the 
east window, which he considers a disfig- 
urement of the church. Christ Church 
was originally provided with an east win- 
dow somewhat after the same design, but 
it was long years ago closed up, and if this 
feature was a defect in the English model 
the defect is removed in the New England 
repetition. The parish of Christ Church 
entertained different ideas from the Hing- 
ham parish on the subject of listening to 
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religious services in the cold, and made 
the pilasters by the chancel serve a practi- 
cal purpose by constructing flues in them. 
The practical and ornamental seem to have 
been combined, or there was an attempt 
to combine them, in one other case, where 
it did not so fully meet the approval of 
the church governors. Upon the church 
records is entered a vote that “no naills 
nor pins be put in the pillars nor the 
front of the gallerys with a design to hang 
hatts on.” 

In the arrangement of its floor plan 
Christ Church was originally traversed by 
a central aisle from end to end, the same 
arrangement found in St. James’s and St. 
Bride’s. Such an arrangement corre- 
sponds to the suggestion of the exterior, 
where everything is symmetrical with the 
long axis of the church, the tower and en- 
trance being placed at the Salem Street 
end. The inner arrangement is not at 
present materially different from the old 
arrangement, but for economy of space 
the room occupied by the central aisle was 
taken for pews, and two side aisles now 
admit to all the sittings in the church. 
The walls of the exterior are plain and un- 
ornamented, but from the summit of the 
tower rises a spire which must have been 
considered very beautiful and elaborate in 
its day, and which is unquestionably a more 
attractive example of Wren’s manner than 
a number of that architect’s own designs. 
It resembles no one of them closely, as it 
at present stands. The old steeple has 
suffered many vicissitudes, but in its re- 
construction, after being blown down by 
a gale at the beginning of this century, 
the proportions and symmetry of the old 
steeple were carefully preserved ; so that 
it is fair to presume that the citizen of 
Boston or visitor to its historic places sees 
the old steeple to-day almost exactly in 
the shape in which it was seen when first 
completed. Some of the features of 
Wren’s steeple of St. Lawrence, Jewry, are 
repeated here, but there is no close copy- 
ing. There are two square stories dimin- 
ishing in size rising from the top of the 
tower, the upper supporting a plain shaft 
or spire. Urns, obelisks, and balustrades 
appear in the ornamentation. In the 
places where the clock-dials now are there 
were formerly pairs of round-headed win- 
dows, the clock being a modern addition. 
Such a steeple as this of Christ Church 
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INTERIOR OF THE OLD SOUTH MEETING-HOUSE, BOSTON. 
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must have been much admired in its day, 
and it seems would attract many imitators. 
At Newport, Rhode Island, may be seen 
to-day upon Old Trinity Church a steeple 
which is almost an exact duplicate of that 
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ball at the top of the spire. In 1847, dur- 
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St. Martin-in-the-Fields, London. 


of Christ Church as it appeared before the 
clock dials were inserted. Englishmen 
were surprised to find here so elaborate a 
structure for the times, so correct an imi- 
tation of English models. In 1748 Sir 
Harry Frankland wrote: “ Christ Church 
has a large tower, a fine ring of eight bells, 
a beautiful steeple, and having an elevated 
situation it may be accounted a noble struc- 
ture for this part of the world.” One of 
the most curious things about this old 
steeple is the place where the records con- 
cerning it are kept. They are kept in the 








ing repairs, this ball was opened and found 
at the beginning of the century, also an 
account of repairs in 1834. The record 
was supplemented by a de- 
v 
4 in 1847, and Dr. Eaton’s 
Oga centennial sermon was also 
inserted. 
ent King’s Chapel) was 
later in being built than 
Christ Church, as it was 
the interior the style of 
Wren may be seen in a 
somewhat more elaborate 


to contain a statement of the blowing down 
scription of what was done 

if King’s Chapel (the pres- 

not erected until 1753. In 

development than at Christ 


Church. Corinthian col- 
umns arranged in pairs di- 
vide the nave from the 
aisles, and the bays are 


vaulted with a groined vault. 
Paired columns figure in the 
interior of Wren’s church 
of St. Bride, but disposed 
somewhat differently. 
Groined vaulting in the bays 
is also a feature of that 
church. At present in King’s 
Chapel a row of electric 
lamps surrounds the section 
of entablature above each 
pair of columns, a strange 
anachronism, but not offen- 
sive, as the lights retreat be- 
hind the cornice. In the 
shape and disposition of 
the windows King’s Chapel 
might possibly suggest St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, on the 
outside, and with a balus- 
trade around the roof, as 
represented in some old engravings, would 
look still more like it. The architect’s 
design for King’s Chapel included a steeple, 
but the funds were lacking with which to 
build it at the time when the rest of the 
church was built. The quaint old structure 
has become so endeared to its possessors 
in the present form that now no one would 
think of varying it, though by the sale of a 
fraction of its church-yard enough money 
might be realized to build a steeple more 
elaborate than the most ambitious of Wren’s 
efforts. 
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Christ Church and the Old South, which 
was built in 1829, look very much alike on 
the outside, but on the inside they are as 
variant as can possibly be. The difference 
is that while the. former is a church out- 
side and a church within as well, the Old 
South is a church on the outside and a 
meeting-house within, a plain old-fashioned 
meeting-house, faithful to the meeting- 
house design in every particular. It must 
be that in the tide of strangers, children 
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the side opposite the Milk Street porch and 
the insertion of an odd window there at a 


different level. 


This window is entirely 


concealed by the high buildings on Wash- 


ington Street. 


Upon entering the church 


it would become evident to the stranger at 
a glance how entirely he had misinterpreted 


the internal arrangement. 


Although the 


seats are no longer in place, with the help 
of the ancient plan of the “ Pues on ye 
lower floor in ye meeting-house ” it would 





of this present day and unac- 
quainted with the old ways, who 


stream through Washington Street 
and down Milk Street daily, there * 
are scores who would, if they gave =e 
any thought to it at all, misin- g : 
terpret the internal plan of this x: 
building. They would take the Sy 
Washington Street end for the % 
front, and the tower door for the BS 
main entrance. They would, it » 
is possible, take the projection at 


the other end, visible from Milk 
Street, for the pulpit or organ 
recess, and would imagine that an 
aisle would be found extending 
the length of the centre of the 
church from the main entrance 
to the pulpit. They would see 
in the side porch only an inci- 
dental feature. The only em- 
barrassing detail or trait in the 
exterior, —I am supposing that 
the passer would stop and allow 
himself to be puzzled,—is en- 
tirely concealed from view. By 
this I mean the interruption of 
the regular order of windows on 


become evident to 
him that he never 
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could have walked 
continuously in a 
straight line from 
the tower door to 
the recess at the 
other end, and that 
if he could have 
4 done so he would 
have found no re- 
cess and no pulpit, 
but only a doorway 
ri leading to a porch, 
containing en- 
trances and a stair- 
way to the gallery. 
Upon further con- 
sulting the plan he 
would see that the 
door on the Milk 
Street side opened 
upon an aisle which 
led directly across 
the house to the 
pulpit opposite, an 
aisle bordered on 
either side first with 
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two pews and then with seven 
long slips right and left. Without 
the pews and without the plan, it 
is sufficiently evident what the 
arrangement must have been. 
The galleries disclose it. They 
are arranged along the Milk Street 
side and across both ends. The 
interruption of the regular order 
of windows on the north side 
would proclaim the position of 
the pulpit, if there were no plat- 
form and no sounding board 
there. While the outside of the 
building is very faithful to the 
church idea, the interior is a 
wholly truthful reproduction of 
the old-fashioned meeting-house. 

The Old South is only one of 
many churches which were erect- 
ed in New England on this com- 
promise plan, before the end front 
outside had come to be generally 
recognized as demanding an end 
front inside, or a disposition of 
the interior according to the same : 
axis of symmetry which ruled in tH 
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the exterior, a change which was, 
however, destined to come in its 
course. In a number of them, 
and I think very generally, the | 
builders failed to make all the con- 

cessions which they might have 

made to the “church” design in the ex- 
terior form by omitting to place any door 
or imitation of a door on the face of the 
tower. In some the tower was apparently 
a wholly disused feature, not communicat- 
ing with the rest of the church. In others 
the two lower stories were made to do duty 
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The First Church, Dorchester. 


as a simple stairway porch, and doors were 
inserted on the ground floor near the angle 
with the main building, as in the porch at 
Hingham, but none on the front or face. 
If, in using this feature as a stairway porch, 
the stairs were built according to a usual 
custom, it prohibited the insertion of any 
doorway on the face of the 
tower, for that was the wall 
which the steps followed in 
rising, and against which they 
needed to be built to give a 
proper ending at the top. 
Even in a simple porch it 
seems to have been often cus- 
tomary not to have a door in 
the outer face; for example, 
when the westerly porch was 
added at Hingham, the vote 
ordering its construction di- 
rected that it should have “a 
false door with a piedmont 
(pediment?) in front, a door 
on each side and finished as 
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is usual for a porch of that kind to be fin- 
ished.”” Inthe base of the tower of the 
Old South there are doors on the sides, 
where doors would naturally be placed to 
admit to a stairway built against the front 
wall; but these doors are now disused. 
One of them is in fact itself blockaded by 
the existing stairway, and every one enters 
at present by a door in the outer face. 
With the conspicuous example of the 
Old South and some others to show how it 
was to be done, it was very easy, where the 
funds were available, to take any old meet- 
ing-house and give it the external features 
of a church without making any change in 
the interior. All that was imperatively de- 
manded was a tower at one end, with a 
steeple of such height and with such orna- 
mentation upon it as the society could 
afford. If the roof was a high roof, entire 
adoption of the more fashionable plan de- 
manded that the roof should also be so 
altered that the ridgepole might continue 
to the tower. That their place of worship 
was thereby robbed of any curious and in- 
teresting individuality was the last thought 
which would enter the mind of the society. 
In a number of instances, tower and belfry 
or tower and steeple were added. ‘The 
old First Church of Brighton, Mass., after 
standing about fifty years as a plain meet- 
ing-house, took on this addition of a tower 
at one end, the congregation undoubtedly 
thinking at the time that they were taking 
a distinct step forward in doing this. Even 
the conservative Hingham parish, after 
stemming the tide of fashion for well on 
toward a century, surrendered to the new 
idea and voted in the last decade of the 
seventeen hundreds to have a change. It 
was ordered that a tower should be built 
where the southerly or two-storied porch 
stood and to put a pitch roof with a north- 
erly and southerly axis on the meeting- 
house. Stairs were to be built in the tower 
to lead into the gallery as they now do, a 
mode of building them which, it may be 
noted, would have prohibited any door on 
the face of the tower. During the summer 
and autumn following this first vote, and 
before the noise of the hammer and saw 
had been heard, the impression seems to 
have gained ground among the proprietors 
that they were going to put the tower on 
the wrong front, which was the fact, accord- 
ing to the then ruling notions. A modifi- 
cation of the first order was made in the 
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winter, directing the placing of the tower 
on the westerly end and ordering the roof 
to be altered to conform to that placing of 
it. The party of “progress’’ finally, it 
seems, cut off their own heads by passing 
a vote that the whole building should be 
taken down. In the presence of so great 
a danger the conservative force apparently 
roused itself to a great effort and gained 
so many adherents that the whole project 
of a change was decisively voted down 
before a hand had been set to the work. 
Repairs necessary to keep the building in 
its then state were ordered, and after what 
must have been a state of violent ebullition 
for a year, the feelings of the parish seem 
to have cooled down. 

The next step in the regular course of 
change after the alteration of the exterior 
of an old meeting-house was to change the 
interior. It might not come at once, but 
ultimately an alteration in the arrangements 
inside was something not unlikely to take 
place in a progressive parish, if the old 
shell was not cast aside altogether. ‘This 
last alteration called for the placing of the 
pulpit at the end and facing the seats ac- 
cordingly. It called also for the removal 
or alteration of the galleries. Although 
the old building was perhaps more likely 
to perish altogether than to be subjected 
to the inner change, occasionally churches 
of ancient construction may be found where 
the interior offers that arrangement with 
which we are now familiar, but where an 
old side door or a break in the regularity 
of the windows shows what it once was. 

Meeting-houses without towers, and 
which were simple and plain meeting- 
houses in every respect, continued to be 
built in pioneer localities in New England 
after more ambitious designs had come to 
be used in the more populous centres. 
Almost the same sequence of forms, begin- 
ning later and ending later, seems to be 
traceable in the towns further back in the 
country, which may be traced in and about 
Boston. In the town of Londonderry, New 
Hampshire, which was founded in 1719, 
one at least of the early meeting-houses 
was of the simple form of a large two- 
story house, entered for its principal en- 
trance on the middle of the broad side, 
an@ arranged within like the Hingham 
meeting-house. Instead of a stairway 
porch at the middle door, there was a 
stairway porch at each of the end doors. 
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By such an arrangement perfect symmetry 
with the cross-diameter of the house was 
preserved, both in exterior and interior. 
The building was in fact upon a small scale 
what the Old South in Boston would be if 
the tower were transformed into a dupli- 
cate of the porch at the other end. In 
1769 a meeting-house was built in the East 
parish of Londonderry with a steeple on 
a tower at the end. It is still standing, a 
more than usually favorable example of the 
old fashion, suggesting somewhat Wren’s 
steeple of St. Magnus, London Bridge, so 
far as a modest and not highly ornamented 
wooden structure can resemble so large 
and elaborate a one. An octagon arises 
from a square, the whole being built with a 
sense of proportion which is not to be ex- 
pected in the untrained builder. Neither 
as first built nor as now arranged has the 
tower supporting this steeple anything to 
do with the rest of the meeting-house. 
Originally the interior arrangement was the 
Hingham arrangement, side entrance, side 
pulpit, sounding board, elders’ seat, dea- 
cons’ seat, and all. That same old feature 
of square pews surrounding the long and 
narrow slips was present, only it seems to 
have been misinterpreted by a later gen- 
eration. ‘The long slips at Hingham rep- 
resented what was oldest, the pews some- 
thing newer. In the plan of the Boston 
meeting-house of 1711 and the Old South 
of 1729, the arrangement of long and nar- 
row slips on either side of the centre aisle 
is found as a feature of the ruling arrange- 
ment, not attributable to an extension of 
the house or other accidental cause. ‘The 
narrow slips in the New Hampshire meet- 
ing-house are thought by those who can 
remember them to have come in with an 
extension of the house, as appears from an 
existing memorial which refers to “ the old 
square pews on each end of the church 
and between them the new straight and 
narrow slips, like a piece of new cloth on 
an old garment.” The change from a 
broad to a long arrangement came in the 
course of time in this meeting-house. The 
old plan of entering from the side was dis- 
carded, and the seats were arranged to 
face the pulpit at the end. The curious 
feature of the ultimate arrangement is that 
the end chosen for the entrance is that fur- 
thest from the tower, while the pulpit plat- 
form itself is built against the tower wall. 
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It would be difficult to state with cer- 
tainty when the practice of building meet- 
ing-houses on the Hingham plan wholly 
ceased in New England, when the last 
place of worship was put up which fol- 
lowed that type with fidelity. What the 
possibilities of that plan were, what it 
might have developed into, what length of 
life it might have asserted for itself on its 
own merits if other more attractive models 
had not driven it from the field, are mat- 
ters for curious surmise. The apex of the 
roof is a good place for a simple belfry, 
but not for a heavy spire. If the spire is 
something which must be, something the 
necessity for which is impressed upon us 
by our traditions, then it may be that the 
tower is a necessity also. I wish, however, 
that our ancestors might have developed 
this feature by building their tower at the 
middle door as in the Flemish town halls. 
One feature in the old plan is certainly 
objectionable, and that is the double row 
of windows on the pulpit side. It would 
not be pleasant to sit and face these win- 
dows an hour and a half, but it would be 
as easy to omit them from the side as to 
omit them from the end, at least in coun- 
try churches. The plan of entrances at 
the side and both ends, that is the plan of 
having doors to serve at least as exits upon 
three sides, is a desirable feature in any 
auditorium where large numbers of people 
gather. Above all, the arrangement in a 
virtually rectangular room of a pulpit on 
one side seems to have strong merits. ‘The 
seats would lend themselves to disposition 
on the semi-circular plan, and the arrange- 
ment would then very closely conform to 
that plan of arrangement which is adopted 
where convenience of seeing and hearing 
is confessedly the primary consideration. 
I fear however that the architect who 
should present a plan of such a “ reformed 
meeting-house ”’ to a society about to build, 
would be told that his design resembled 
altogether too much a hoée/-de-ville on the 
outside and a theatre within, and that 
something more ecclesiastical would be 
indispensable. It is true such a plan would 
have very little kinship with any plan of 
church building which is now generally 
popular, but it would not fail to have 
something in common with that form 
which was intimately associated with early 
New England worship. 
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By F. C. Clark. 


HEN Ichabod Paddock of Cape 

\/ \/ Cod introduced the whale indus- 

try into the island of Nantucket, 
in 1690, a new era began, not only in New 
England, but in the other English Colonies 
of America. About ten years after this 
event Cotton Mather, in his erudite and 
bulky Magnata Christ, thus speaks of 
the whale fishery, in connection with the 
increasing prosperity of the New England 
colonists : “ In their fishing, from the catch- 
ing of cod, and other fish of less dimen- 
sions, they have since passed to the catch- 
ing of whales, whose oil is become a staple 
commodity of the country ; whales, I say, 
which living and moving islands, do now 
find a way to this coast, where, notwith- 
standing the desperate hazards run by the 
whale-catchers in their thin whale-boats, 
often torn to pieces by the strokes of these 
enraged monsters, yet it has been rarely 
known that any of them have miscarried.” 

It would seem, then, that before this 
period the sources of candlelight were not 
obtained from the whale. Wax candles 
were a luxury possessed by the wealthy, 
or used only upon state occasions. “ Dips,” 
made of any sort of grease rescued from 
the pot-liquor, fat of any kind, and, per- 
haps, bayberry tallow —each came in for 
trial. Tallow was scarce in those early 
days, as cattle and sheep were not raised 
to any extent, if at all. Whale oil and tal- 
low candles were imported, and obviously 
were not in general employment. Whales 
had been known to be stranded and eaten 
’ by the Indians. From the same accidental 
source the New Englanders occasionally 
supplied their oil-cans, as we notice by the 
early laws of Plymouth Colony, and in- 
stances of the same sort, one given by 
Captain John Smith in his entertaining 
history of New England. 

With these few exceptions the early 
English colonists, especially those of New 
England, were forced to look to other 
sources for their means of illumination, 
and these were the immense forests of 
pine which covered the country. Josselyn, 
in his Zzwo Voyages, says, in regard to this, 
that the knots of the fir-tree and “ fat-pine 


are used by the English instead of candles, 
and will burn a long time, but it makes the 
people pale.” ‘This account was published 
in 1674. We know that thirty years pre- 
viously this practice was in vogue in the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay. Rev. Sam- 
uel Newman, a distinguished New England 
clergyman at that period, the founder of 
the town of Rehoboth, Massachusetts, is 
said to have revised his Concordance of 
the Bible by the aid of the light of pine 
knots, while in 1680 “ pine sticks of can- 
dle-wood ” and links were used generally 
in old Newbury, now Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts. Such was the case with the old- 
est New England colony. 

Turning to the colony of Providence 
Plantations, we find a like procedure pre- 
vailing there, and legislation called into 
requisition for the protection of candle- 
wood. In the neighborhood of the town 
of Providence were large tracts of pine 
forests, from which the inhabitants drew 
their supplies of fire-wood, tar, pitch, tur- 
pentine, charcoal, and candlelight. No at- 
tention was given to ship-building, although 
the people had the materials close at their 
doors. This forest land was held in com- 
mon by the freemen of the town, and hence 
it was important to them that each freeman 
should not take more than legally belonged 
to him. But in 1680 so great were the 
quantities of tar and charcoal made that the 
inhabitants of the town feared that their 
stock of candlewood would be diminished, 
and so demanded legislative interference. 
Accordingly a town-meeting was called, 
and a vote passed that, as the town had 
“long experienced the -great benefit that 
they had received from their pitch-wood 
for candlelight ; and also considering the 
great inconvenience which they may be 
made partakers of in case they should be 
deprived thereof; and whereas there is a 
bruit abroad that some person or persons 
are determined to propagate the running 
of tar from pitch-wood, as also of pitch- 
wood to make coal: the Town well weigh- 
ing the premises, and considering the great 
damage which will accrue in case such a 
design be put in execution, this Town do 
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therefore see cause the same timely to pre- 
vent, and do hereby declare against and 
forbid any person or persons whatsoever, 
either inhabitants or strangers, of making 
coal of any pitch-wood, or from any pitch- 
wood to make tar within the limits, verge 
or liberty of this ‘Town of Providence. . . 
except it be to the quantity of ten gallons 
for his one [own] proper use, and he being 
an inhabitant of this Town.” All persons 
in collusion with such offenders were to be 
heavily fined. ‘The informer was to be re- 
munerated with half the seizure made. 
There not being any newspapers in which 
to publish this notice, a “ coppie” was set 
up in some public place. 

As late as June 24, 1717, the proprietors 
of the town of East Greenwich, another of 
the old towns of Rhode Island (settled in 
1677), passed a similar order, forbidding 
any person to take pitch-pine knots from 
his land-grant without the express permis- 
sion of the authorities. Thus may be seen 
how scarce even pitch-pine for candlelight 
was becoming. But as soon after the whale 
industry rose in Rhode Island, light must 
have been more abundant throughout the 
colony. 

In regard to Newport, which was one of 
the four original towns forming the colony, 
and afterwards the State of Rhode Island, 
a different condition of affairs obtained. 
There was public spirit in Newport, and 
there was wealth. Between the years 
1745 and 1750 some wealthy Portuguese 
Jews introduced there the manufacture of 
spermaceti candles by a secret process. In 
the year 1769 the town had as many as 
seventeen of these establishments in full 
operation. 

From the spermaceti candle it is natural 
to pass to the whale, from which came the 
second source of illumination. Although 
the charters of five of the English colonies, 
dating from 1629 to 1732, have among 
their provisions references to the right of 
taking whales, it is clear that the whale- 
fishery was not established in New Eng- 
land, where it was carried to a degree never 
exceeded by any other country, before 
1690. In those early days whales were 
either found cast ashore, or taken in boats, 
which put off from the shore. Whales 
often visited the bays and inlets, and thus 
fell an easy prey to the bold fishermen, as 
was observed above. 

The first historical reference to the 
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whale-fishery is found in the colony of New 
Haven. ‘The General Court of Connecti- 
cut, on May 25, 1647, granted to one Wil- 
liam Whiting and others, the exclusive 
right to the whale-fishery in the colony for 
seven years, “if upon trial within the term 
of two years they shall like to goon.” But 
no more is heard of the subject, as this 
Mr. Whiting died the following September, 
and it is not known whether the remaining 
members of the company continued the 
business. 

After the year 1715 the whale-fisher 
became one of the great industries of New 
England, and very soon afterward Ameri- 
can whalers had the monopoly of it. From 
this time forward all the colonists were 
well provided with materials wherewith to 
fill their lamps, and the midnight oil began 
to be burnt by others than the scholar. 

From the lighting of dwelling-houses 
and shops to the establishment of street- 
lamps, the transition is easy. In this re- 
spect European cities were no better off 
than these distant English colonies. By a 
law of William and Mary, passed in 1690, 
every householder who resided in certain 
parishes, or in the city of Westminster, 
whose house adjoined or was near the 
street, “from Michaelmas unto our Lady’s 
Day yearly, shall every night set or hang 
out candles or lights in lanthorns on the 
outside of the house next the street, to 
enlighten the same for the conveniency of 
passengers, from time to time, as it shall 
grow dark, until twelve of the clock in the 
night, upon the pain to forfeit the sum of 
two shillings for every default.” Arrange- 
ments might, however, be made with two 
or more Justices of the Peace for the estab- 
lishment of lamps in the street at certain 
intervals. 

This law seems to have prompted simi- 
lar legislation in the town of New York, in 
1697, in an order requiring every seventh 
house to hang out a lamp upon a pole. 
New York thus antedates all other Ameri- 
can towns in this respect by nearly sixty 
years. 

The next town in order of time, and the 
first in New England, is Newport. Here, 
however, street-lamps were hung out of 
shop windows and houses, and this was 
due to private enterprise. In 1751 the 
town petitioned the General Assembly of 
Rhode Island to pass a law for the protec- 
tion of these lamps, as wilful and malicious 
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persons would often break them. After 
setting forth the public spirit and enter- 
prise of the inhabitants of Newport in 
establishing, “ at their own cost and charge 
. . . a number of glass lamps, and fixed 
them to the outside of their houses, shops, 
etc., to the great advantage of said Town, 
in lighting the streets in the night season,” 
it provided, for the encouragement of a 
similar public spirit in others, and for the 
punishment of “wilfully and maliciously 
breaking one,” a penalty of twenty lashes, 
or a fine of not less than twenty pounds, 
old tenor, to be imposed on every person 
convicted of this misdemeanor. But “ evil- 
minded persons” did not lessen thereby, 
for this fine was from time to time in- 
creased. ° 

Not to be outdone by Newport, the town 
of Providence, though not having a single 
lamp to light the steps of the belated trav- 
eller, petitioned and obtained the following 
year an especial act of the same kind. It 
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was not until seventy years later, however, 
that Providence aimed at the dignity of 
street-lamps. ‘This is but one curious ex- 
ample of the paper legislature of those 
days. A writer has remarked in this con- 
nection, “It was not uncommon to meet 
persons in the evening, wending their way 
through the streets over the narrow side- 
walks, making sure their steps by the flick- 
ering light of hand-lanterns,” — a perfect 
picture of all European cities up to the 
eighteenth century. 

In 1774 Boston followed the example 
of Newport, but it was not till 1792 that 
the municipal authorities of the town took 
legislative action in this regard. ‘The 
eighteenth century opened with the intro- 
duction of gas. Boston was the first New 
England city to use this, in 1834. After 
1840 the other New England towns and 
cities followed the example. But we have 
here passed far beyond the period of colo- 
nial history. 
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become superfluous for any one to 

point out that history is something 
more than a record of public events. Of 
late no historian has thought himself in any 
way competent to treat of an epoch unless 
he presented not only public transactions 
but private life. Macaulay’s famous third 
chapter has had many followers. 

The connection between history and 
biography is plain enough, and thus we 
have some such books as Masson’s great 
Life of Milton, which is not only a life of 
one man, but a history of the time as well. 
Still, the life of an extraordinary man does 
not give us our best idea of the every-day 
existence of any period. If we can get at 
an absolutely faithful biography of some 
commonplace man, it is often of more 
value in exhibiting the life of the people 
than the life of some one of the great 
leaders. We cannot always be so lucky. 
But in New England history we can, and 
we ought, in a greater measure than we 
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do, to avail ourselves of our privileges in 
this direction. New England in its earlier 
days was so small that we may readily 
know the names of almost every man in it, 
—say in Boston, to be more exact. We 
may know who were the qualified voters 
in Boston during the seventeenth century, 
and we may know a great deal about them. 
In so small a field we may easily trace a 
man around, and so, though we cannot ex- 
actly say at what time he got up and went 
to bed, we can at least gain with some 
accuracy a view of his goings and comings, 
and know pretty nearly what manner of 
man he was. This intimate personal ac- 
quaintance is more useful in understanding 
the life of the time than anything else. 
But unfortunately, it is to be attained only 
by those who are willing to grub around in 
all sorts of uninteresting books of record 
and collections of deeds and other author- 
ities that are not only beyond the reach 
but beyond the patience of the general 
reader. 
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It would be well to have the lives of 
some of the Boston worthies written down 
and preserved. We have lives of John 
Winthrop, doubtless, and of Sir Harry Vane 
the younger, and of Roger Williams ; but 
let us also have, as far as they can be made 
out, lives of the other men important in 
their day, but not such figures as to be seen 
from the distance of two hundred and fifty 
years. Here, for instance, was Major Ed- 
ward Gibbons, a very prominent man in 
many ways ; here was Valentine Hill, who 
probably had more real estate transactions 
than any other man in the colony; here 
was Timothy Hawkins, one of the earliest 
of the ship-builders. Lives of these men 
would be of infinite value to us in forming 
a judgment of our Puritan ancestors. They 
were average men; and the average men 
are the ones we want to get at. It would 
be very well if some one who knew about 
such things would give us biographies, as 
far as they can be made out, of Robert 
Keayne, Isaac Allerton, Thomas Savage, 
Nehemiah Bourne, and many more of the 
substantial men of the Massachusetts Col- 
ony. It seems as though the thing might 
be done. Here is an attempt to do it for 
Edward Bendall. 


THOSE who walk nowadays down Wash- 
ington Street past the old State House will 
very soon find themselves in Dock Square, 
looking up at Faneuil Hall. Beyond Fan- 
euil Hall is the Market, extending on for a 
long distance, and beyond the Market are 
the wharves, on the edge of the Harbor. 
In 1640, ten years after the city was 
founded, one had a different view from the 
same spot. The sea came close up to the 
observer’s feet. ‘The shore stretched away 
on each side, on the left following the line 
of North Street, and on the right running 
on by what is now Merchant’s Row. Along 
by the seashore stretched a good highway, 
on which were the houses of several worthy 
citizens whom time has not made famous, 
though they were probably very excellent 
men in their day. To the left hand on 
North Street lived a shoemaker, and in 
front of his house was a stone wharf, or 
landing-place, for people stepping ashore. 
At the end of the pier, George Burden, 
shoemaker aforesaid, had placed a vessel 
to hold water, wherein he moistened his 
leather. ‘To the right hand was the house 
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of Richard Nash, butcher, who, having no 
fit slaughtering-yard, used the street as a 
place wherein to slay his beasts, to the 
great annoyance of the passers. This is a 
matter to which the town should turn its 
attention. Farther on was the house of 
Edward Bendall, owner of the town dock. 
And here let us pause for a time, to in- 
quire about the inmates. 


Edward Bendall, born we cannot say 
when nor where, was one of the well- 
known men of Boston two hundred and 
fifty years ago. He turned his hand to 
the sea, and being one of uncommon en- 
terprise and perseverance, he made in 
various ways a good income from it. When 
John Winthrop came to America with the 
fleet of four ships, Edward Bendall, we 
may suppose, was in one or another of 
those ships. They landed at Salem, glad 
to get through with their nine weeks’ voy- 
age, and cast their eyes about them. At 
Salem was Mr. John Endicott, Governor 
before Winthrop’s arrival, and a good com- 
pany as well. But the new colonists did 
not settle at Salem. They got on board 
their ships once more and made sail for 
Boston harbor, and then landed again. 
Some sat down at Charlestown, some at 
Boston. Another party settled at Roxbury, 
and before this, even, had the company 
from Dorchester, England, sat down at 
Watertown, whence they now moved over 
to the Dorchester of to-day. Every man 
began to look about him for a_ living. 
“Carpenters, joiners, bricklayers, sawers, 
and thatchers”’ were the first to find em- 
ployment (at 2s. a day according to the 
ruling of the General Court), as men 
needed help in setting up their houses. 
Some men took to planting and others to 
fishing. Among these Edward Bendall 
worked with the rest, although he left no 
record. Probably he fished with the others 
through the winter of 1630, when there 
was nothing for the people to eat but 
fish, and so gained the familiarity with 
the harbor that determined his course in 
life. 

Ii looking over diaries, histories, court 
records, one thing and another, in search 
of glimpses into the life of Edward Bendall, 
we come across the following in some 
notes, made by Mr. William Pynchon, one 
of the assistants, who was then acting as 
clerk of the colony : — 
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“ Paid out of the Common Treasury Oct. 9, 1632: 


paid Edward Bendall for lighterage pb. s. 
of ordinance ” SS is Oo 15 oO 
and again, 
“paid to Edward Bendall for lighter- 
age of ordinance and 280 bullets 
out of the Griffen, being 4 tides” . 2 6 0 


This was two years after the settlement. 
Apparently Edward Bendall had settled 
down to his trade. We shall find him al- 
ways connected with the sea in one way 
or another—a man living much in boats 
and ships. 

Here are more extracts, this time from 
the Records of the General Court, under 
date March 3, 1636, — four years later. 


“ Ordered that there shall be X XZ. gyven Edward 
Bendall out of the treasury towards the loss of his 
lighterman.” 


And about six months afterward, 


“Whereas Edward Bendal had 20/. yielded 
toward the loss of the lighter, and that the lighter 
was recovered, the court allowed him 12/. of the 
20/7. wch hee should have had if it had not been 
lost towards his charge and hindrance.” 


There was so much trade in Boston at 
this time that the business of lighterman 
should have been large enough for a man 
to support himself by it alone. ‘The ships 
could many of them make fast to some 
wharf to unload. But there must have 
been some which had to be lightened of 
their cargo by boats from the shore, and 
these sought the assistance of Edward 
Bendall and paid him for his work. 

The next year Goodman Bendall, look- 
ing about him, bethought him of the ferry 
over to Charlestown, and therefore this 
agreement was made with the town au- 
thorities : 

“Tt is agreed,” says the town record, “that 
Edward Bendall shall keepe a sufficient ferry boat 
to carry to Noddles Island [East Boston] and to 
the shipps ryding before the towne, taking for a 
single person iid., and for twoe 3d., and if there be 
more id. a peece.” 


So we see that the man’s worldly con- 
cerns are in a way to support him com- 
fortably ; what shall we find about his 
family and his private life? There are 
notes here and there by which we may 
make out his figure among the towns- 
people with some distinctness. 

First he was a church member. In the 
original list of the members of the church 
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of Boston, his name may be found and 
also those of “Jane Scarlett widdowe ye 
mother of our brother Edward Bendall ” 
and of Robert ‘Turnor “our brother Ed- 
ward Bendall’s man-servant.”” We must 
note here also that some years afterward 
Bendall, with many other of the members 
of the Boston church, was led away by the 
horrid and anti-Christian persuasions of 
Mrs. Hutchinson, so that he, as were many 
others, was deprived of his rights as a 
citizen until such time as the rulers of the 
colony thought that danger from anti- 
nomianism had largely passed away. It 
might also be remarked that for some of- 
fence, we know not just what, Edward 
Befidall was fined 4os. to the company 
with other punishment which he received 
meekly and was discharged. Then he 
became in 1634 one of the freemen of the 
colony, to whom under the charter the 
power of electing Governor and Assistants 
was given, as well as of deliberating on 
other subjects. We find also that he was 
married (his wife’s name was Anne), and 
in 1636 had a son whom he named Free- 
grace Bendall. So much for his family 
affairs. 

In the Boston of that day the public 
business was done, generally without pay, 
by the various and more prominent citi- 
zens. Some were called to serve their 
fellow countrymen as Governors, some as 
Assistants, some as Deputies to the Gen- 
eral Court, some as Captains. Among 
these more prominent men we do not find 
Edward Bendall’s name. But he did not 
shirk any work that came to him. On the 
21st of March, 1636, the town ordered 
that “all fences belonging to the cornfield 
shall be made sufficient, and they shall be 
overseen and looked to.” So, among others, 
Edward Bendall was chosen to oversee the 
fences of the town. He and John Button 
were to oversee the fences in the millfield. 
This was the present North End. On 
Copp’s Hill stood the windmill of the town 
at that time. The year afterward Edward 
Bendall was chosen constable with Ralph 
Hudson. 

His wife Anne died on Christmas Day, 
1637. Although this must have been a 
hard blow to the good man, he bore up 
under it and married again in due time. 
His worldly affairs were going on excel- 
lently. At about this time he built him a 
new storehouse down by the Town Cove. 
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And now also he purchased the dock or 
wharf at the end of the Cove, which is now 
called Bendall’s Dock. Here too comes 
what must have been the greatest achieve- 
ment of his lifetime, —the raising of the 
good ship Mary Rose which was blown up 
by gunpowder as she was riding at anchor 
before the town. 

Of this wonderful accident let us tran- 
scribe the whole account from the Journal 
of Governor John Winthrop. 


“Mo. 5, 27.] Being the second day of the 
week, the Mary Rose, a ship of Bristol, of about 
200 tons, her master one Captain Davis, lying 
before Charlton, was blown in pieces with her own 
powder, being 21 barrels; wherein the judgment 
of God appeared, for the master and company 
were many of them profane scoffers at us, and at 
the ordinances of religion here; so as, our churches 
keeping a fast for our native country, etc., they 
kept aboard at their common service, when all the 
rest of the masters came to our assemblies; like- 
wise the Lord’s day following; and a friend of his 
going aboard next day and asking him, why he 
came not on shore to our meetings, his answer 
was, that he had a family of his own, etc., and 
they had as good service aboard as we had on 
shore. Within two hours after this (being about 
dinner time) the powder took fire (no man knows 
how) and blew all up, viz., the captain and nine 
or ten of his men, and some four or five strangers. 
There was a special providence that there were 
no more, for many principal men were going 
aboard at that time, and some were in a boat near 
the ship, and others were diverted by a sudden 
shower of rain, and others by other occasions. 
There was one man saved, being carried up in the 
scuttle, and so let fall in the same into the water, 
and being taken up by the ferry boat, near dead, 
he came to himself the next morning, but could 
not tell anything of the blowing up of the ship, or 
how he came there. The rest of the dead bodies 
were after found, much bruised and broken. Some 
goods were saved, but the whole loss was estimated 
at £2000. A 20s. piece was found sticking in a 
chip, for there was above £300 in money in her, 
and 15 tons of lead, and 10 pieces of ordnance, 
which a year after were taken up and the hull of 
the ship drawn ashore.” 


This was certainly an unusual and ex- 
citing event. We need not be surprised 
that the Puritans considered it a special 
providence, —a species of retribution for 
the past sins and offences of divers sea- 
faring men and a warning to many who 
were still to come. There is much com- 
ment thereon in the old journals and annals, 
and much speculation ; as a specimen of 
which take this letter to John Winthrop 
from John Endicott in Salem,— the same 
John Endicott who cut the cross out of the 
English flag one day as the militia carried 
it through the street. 





“ Dearest Sir, — Hearing of the remarkable 
stroak of God’s hand uppon the shippe and shippe’s 
companie of Bristol, as also of some Atheisticall 
passages and hellish profanations of the Sabbaths 
and deridings of the people and ways of God, I 
thought good to desire a word or two of you of the 
truth of what you have heard. Such an extraor- 
dinary judgement would be searched into, what 
God’s meaning is in it, both in respect of those 
whom it concerns more especially in England, as 
also in regard of ourselves. God will be honoured 
in all dealings. We have heard of several ungodly 
carriadges in that shippe, as ffirst in their way over- 
bound they would constantlie jeere at the holie 
brethren of New England, and some of the mar- 
riners would in a scoff ask when they should come 
to the holie Land? 2. After they lay in the har- 
bor Mr. Norrice sent to the shippe one of our 
brethren uppon business, and hee heard them say, 
This is one of the holie brethren, mochinglie and 
disdainfullie. 3. That when some have been with 
them aboard to buy necessaries, the shippe men 
would usually say to some of them that they could 
not want any thinge, they were full of the Spiritt- 
4. That the last Lord’s Day, or the Lord’s Day 
before, there were many drinkings aboard with 
singings and musicke in tymes of publicke exer- 
cise. 5. That the last flast the master or captain 
of the shippe, with most of the companie would 
not goe to the meetings, but read the book of 
common prayer so often over that one of the com- 
panie said he had worn that thread bare, with 
many such passages. Now if these or the like be 
true, as I am persuaded some of them are, I think 
the truth hereof would be made knowen, by some 
faithfull hand in Bristoll or elsewhere, ffor it is a 
very remarkable and unusuall stroake. Pardon I 
pray you my boldness heerin. You shall com- 
mand mee in any service I can doe. I write the 
latter because I have some relation that way, and 
shall therefore be glad to be thoroughly informed 
of these things. This being all at present, I leave 
you with the Lord, desiring myne and my wife’s 
hearty love and service to be remembered to your- 
self and your yoakfellow, and rest. 

Yours ever assured, 
Jo. ENDICOTT. 

Salem the 28th of the 5th month, 1640.” 


Thomas Lechford, the Boston lawyer, 
as well, considers the case, but not so 
much as a special providence, being by no 
means a friend to the Puritans and their 
ways, as in the light of a most doleful acci- 
dent. He notes in his diary the fact of 
the explosion, and the death of one James 
Smith. And later he writes a letter to a 
friend, wherein he says : 


“ And now, Worthy Sir, what news can I write 
you from us, but such as is heavy and sad in every 
respect? Yesterday being the 27th of July, a tall 
ship riding at anchor before Charlestowne, that 
brought hither provisions from Bristoll, called the 
Mary Rose, was (most part) blown up with gun- 
powder which she had in her for her defence, (and 
the rest sunke downe immediately,) through some 
careless rummaging with candle light in the hold: 
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wherein died a brave mariner Captain Davis, with 
ten others, seamen, and two or three of the coun- 
try being on boarde. Fourteen others of the ship’s 
company being on shore, through the mercy of God 
escaped: I never heard such a fearful blow: it 
shook the house wherein I was being a mile off, 
as an earthquake. A sad and doleful accident, 
and much laid to heart by me. This was at one a 
clocke in the afternoone. (God of his mercy grant 
that we the living may lay it to heart and repent 
indeed, lest we likewise perish.” 

Another to take serious thought of this 
miserable event is Captain Edward John- 
son, off at Woburn, where, considering the 
Wonder Working Providence of Sion’s Sav- 
iour in New England, he attends not merely 
to the planting of the country and the 
gathering of the churches therein, but also 
takes note of all special providences made 
manifest throughout the colony. The brave 
captain thought much of this particular 
matter, and put it down some twelve years 
later in his book, as showing how the rod 
of God was toward the New Englanders 
manifested in their maritime affairs, at which 
place too he set forth his thoughts in some 
obscure and rugged verse, of which, reader, 
let this serve as an example : 

“ Instead of home oppression, they shall now 

Thy saints abroad relieve, by sea them send; 
No riot shall our Merchantmen allow, 

Time in exchange walks, not in taverns spend; 
Godly grief and good purpose comes from thee, 
Lord Christ command, and then to work go we.’ 


And in the margin, to show the application, 
he makes note of the A/ary Rose. 

The business had certain other conse- 
quences more mercantile than otherwise, 
of which hints may be gained by such as 
pore over old books of records, notes, and 
soon. ‘To follow one proceeding, for in- 
stance, — here is a transcript of an old 
deposition which in some way got pasted 
into the books containing the deeds of the 
county of Suffolk. I have seen also the 
original draft of it as it appears in the rather 
crabbed handwriting of Lechford, the law- 
yer, with whom John Oliver consulted in 
the matter, who set it down with others of 
its kind in his notebook. A man feels that 
he is getting very near the time indeed in 
studying over that curious handwriting, the 
rather faded ink, the yellow paper all worn 
and ragged at the edge, and the broken 
leather binding of the lawyer’s notebook. 
Here is the deposition, word for word, as 
Mr. John Oliver dictated it to Mr. Lech- 
ford two hundred and forty-nine years ago 
and more : 


EDWARD BENDALL AND THE 


MARY ROSE. 


“ Jo. Oliver late of the Cittye of Brestall Merc. 
and now living in Newberye in New England aged 
27 years sworne saith up his oath yt he received a 
letter from Edward Benett, the purser of the Marye 
Rose wherein he desired the said Jo. Oliver to come 
and receive a packe consigned to him by Mr. Si- 
mon Lewis of Bristall whereupon this deponent 
sayth that he went to Boston the next day and 
went aboard the Marye Rose with a Bigg boat and 
desired the packe of the said Edward Benett but 
he answered that he could not come at it at pres- 
ent desiring he would come on the morrow be- 
fore lecture, at wch time he saith he went aboard 
with one Thos. Millard’s Shalopp earnestly desir- 
inge to have the said packe, to wch the Shipmen 
made answer they would not deliver it because 
Mr. Benett was not aboard. 

“Donat. 17th Sept. 1640, Coram me, Simon 
Broadstreet.” 


And here is another to the same _ pur- 
port : 


“Thos. Millard of Cape Anne in New England 
fisherman aged about 40 years sworne sayth upon 
his oath yt before the Shipp Mary Rose was blowen 
upp he was entreated by Mr. Jo. Oliver of New- 
berrye in New England to goe wth a shallop wth 
ye said Jo. Oliver to the same shipp and then de- 
manded and was very earnest for a packe of goods 
sent him in said Shipp to be delivered unto him 
but some of the Ship’s Company answered they 
would not deliver the said packett of goods unto 
him at that time because Mr. Benett: was not then 
aboard.” 


And further in regard to this pack of 
goods so earnestly demanded is this also : 


“ Edward Bendall of Boston in New England 
aged about ( ) years sworne sayth upon his oath 
that upon the very day the Ship Mary Rose was 
blowne up in Charrles River this deponent in be- 
half of Mr. John Olliver of Newberry in New 
England was ging aboarde the said shipp in the 
morning before the same was blown up to demand 
and take order to fetch away a certaine pack of 
goods sent in the said ship to the said John Oliver 
and by the way this deponent met with Mr. Danett 
one of the merchants of the said shippe coming 
ashor and told him this deponent’s errand, where- 
upon Mr. Danett sayd that if he had knowne this 
deponent was to have received it he should have 
had it before that tyme and therefore at this time 
bad this deponent trouble himself no further about 
it the said Mr. Danett promising that he would at 
high water or the next tyde send the said packe 
ashore to this deponent in the long boate of the 
said ship.” 


From the same authority we may learn 
that there was on board at the same time 
that the ship blew up one Thomas James 
or Jones (for in both ways is his name 
spelled), a tailor, who had then certain 
yards of kersey and of baize belonging to 
one John Rogers of Agaminticus, as is evi- 
dent from two depositions in the Lechford 
manuscript book. He was probably the 
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man carried up in the scuttle and so let 
fall into the water. 

Of this explosion no more now; but 
take notice of the result, which was curious 
and very diverting, We may read in the 
records of the General Court : 


“ About the rack : Edward Bendall having order 
to cleare the ryver of it and if he cleare the harbor, 
hee is to have all wch he can get up; if not he is 
to have the one halfe and the country is to have 
the other halfe. For the clearing of the harbor he 
hath liberty till the first of the 8th M, 1642; and 
he is to give account to the treasurer, from time to 
time, and to leave the full haulfe, or give good 
security.” 


And again : 


“ Edward Bendall hath liberty to make use of 
any of the cables, and other things belonging to 
the worke, as he needeth, allowing hurt of them.” 


But it is not by the cables alone that the 
Mary Rose is relieved of her cargo, ord- 
nance, and lead. Edward Bendall devises 
two great diving bells, being “two great 
tubs, bigger than a butt, very tight, and 
open at one end, upon which were hanged 
so many weights as would sink it to the 
ground (600 wt.).” By which crafty scheme 
a good diver may go down and make fast 
the said “ cables and other things” to the 
ordnance, and put the ballast and the lead 
into a net or tub so that they may be 
easily drawn up into the great lighter 
which is at hand. 

As the great guns come to the surface, 
drawn up by the cables, there is much 
curiosity among the lightermen, for it is 
known all abroad that there is thirty 
pounds put down the muzzle of one of 
these very guns. So the guns being all 
brought up, they are searched, and certain 
men pull forth from the muzzle of one of 
them a wad of rope-yarn, which they 
handle and find very heavy. So they be- 
gin to undo it, but finding nothing as they 
go on, and the thing being very foul and 
wet (what with being in the water for two 
years or more), they fling it aside and do 
no more with it. But it is this very rope- 
yarn that holds the gold pieces, as it hap- 
pens, for Edward Bendall coming down a 
week or so after to try the guns thus 
brought out of the sea, they ram in the 
rope-yarn as a wad, and shoot off the old 
gun across the channel. Whereupon part 
of the rope falls short, but the rest falls in 
mid-channel. So the next day, those 
walking at low water on this side the 


channel pick up gold and silver from the 
sand. Now “this was in a place where 
people passed daily, and never found any- 
thing there before that time.” So Bendall 
asks courteously for the money, but the 
people will not give it up. “‘ Whereupon,” 
says Winthrop, “he brought his action, 
and the money was adjudged to him. 
About 152.” Perhaps the rest is still in 
mid-channel. 

So the Mary Rose is brought well ashore, 
and Edward Bendall is by so much the 
richer, for he gets the whole of the wreck, 
having finished the work within the year. 
Yet he is not so entirely successful as he 
would like, for on asking the General Court 
for a patent for his diving bell, it is refused 
him ; on what ground one can hardly say. 


After this episode the life of Edward 
Bendall goes back to its old tenor. His 
wife Mary has already borne him two chil- 
dren, Reform, and Hopedfor, and in this 
year (1642), there is born another, More- 
mercy. The ferry, I suppose, runs to 
Noddle’s Island much as usual; and so 
the lighterage. On the 7th of Sept., 1643, 
“it was ordered by the court that Edward 
Bendall should fetch away the ordnance, 
ammunition, lead, and other utinsals from 
the Castle Island, and deliver what is 
granted to Charleston, and the rest to 
Boston, and be paid by the Surveyor.” 

And by other entries we see that the 
goodman’s life is going on prosperously. 
He attends to business, serves the town or 
the colony in one capacity or another, and 
fills up his life in various ways, of which 
hints, though little more, may be found in 
the old books. 

Of his sons, Freegrace is now a boy of 
fourteen and may be already taking his 
way up the street to visit Mary Sisle, the 
daughter of the Chirugian and barber who 
has his house near Capt. Keayne. For 
the rest, as we said, there is little to be 
made out of the notices. ‘There is busi- 
ness in regard to the ship Planter with 
William Aspinwall. There is business about 
the dock, about Deer Island, about his four 
hundred acres near Taunton Path. There 
is indeed an immense amount of business 
done, could we but understand it, which 
we can’t, down I have no doubt to the old 
man’s death in 1682 or thereabouts, says 
Savage. His son Freegrace, with his wife 
Mary, twenty-seven years old, were lost at 
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sea, and left their children for the town to 
take care of, “5 of which” were “soe small 
not able to shift for them selves.” The 
name of Edward Bendall is not found in 
the Records after 1660. Where he lived at 
that time I know not: His house on the 
Cove was let to one Stebbins, and in 1653 
was seized for a debt to Stephen Lynde of 
London. It is not known exactly when Ed- 
ward Bendall died, nor where he was buried. 


STORIES OF THE FUGITIVE 


SLAVES. 


From the ‘Town Record extract 


this, — 


we 


“The land upon which ye house doth stand was 
a guift of the Towne to Freegrace Bendall, in con- 
sideration of several good services done to the 
Towne by the sd Bendall’s father.” 


This is the only epitaph that can be 
found for Edward Bendall, and perhaps it 
is as good a one as a man could wish. 


*-+e@-+¢ 
STORIES OF THE FUGITIVE SLAVES. 
THE ESCAPE OF WILLIAM AND ELLEN CRAFT. 
4 By Nina Moore Tiffany. 


slaves less hardly used than William 

and Ellen Craft. And, as a little 
prosperity rightly brings with it the wish 
for a continuance of welfare, none were 
more eager to gain their freedom. 

Ellen was ladies’ maid in the family 
of her master, and a household favorite. 
While other girls of her degree were herded 
in the crowded negro quarters, she had a 
little room in a neat cottage where she 
could sew or rest; and she had made, of 
her one room, a sort of home for William 
‘and herself. William was a skilled work- 
man, employed in the shop of a cabinet- 
maker. ‘I'wo hundred dollars of his earnings 
went yearly to his master ; the rest he was 
allowed to keep; and as his spare hours 
also were his own, the lot which he and 
Ellen shared together as husband and wife 
was happier far than that of most Macon 
house-servants or plantation hands. 

Present good fortune, however, could 
neither blot out the memory of the past 
nor blind them to the chances of the future. 
Ellen had been taken from her mother 
when quite a child, to be sold into another 
part of the country. William had seen his 
father and mother parted by different buy- 
ers, and his brother and sister placed upon 
the auction-block. ‘The slave life was one 
of uncertainty from day to day. William 
might at any time come back from work to 


Paves te in all Macon there were no 


find Ellen gone, or Ellen look in vain for 
William’s return. Indeed, they had waited 
long before entering upon marriage, feeling 
that freedom should come first; and now 
that they were finally united as firmly and 
legally as slaves could be, but in bonds for 
which the slave-code had no respect, their 
determination to escape became stronger 
than ever. 

At last, one December night, in the year 
1848, William broached a daring plan. 
Ellen was nearly white. William asked her 
if she could disguise herself as a Southern 
gentleman, and, taking him with her as her 
servant, travel across Georgia, past the 
Carolinas, through Virginia to Washington 
and Baltimore, and thence to Philadelphia 
or farther north. Ellen shrank from the 
idea with dismay. She was unused to 


travelling. ‘The distance was more than a 
thousand miles. At every stage of the 


journey she would meet men who made it 
their business to stop runaways and send 
them back to their masters. But as she 
thcught of the possibility of obtaining free- 
dom, courage came. She told William 
that if he would get the disguise, she would 
try to carry out his plan. So, during the 
next four days, William bought, bit by bit, 
and at widely separated shops, for fear of 
exciting comment, the various parts of a 
man’s attire. These he carried, piece by 
piece, on successive nights, to Ellen’s 
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She locked them in a chest of 


room. 
drawers which William had made for her 
in his leisure hours, and kept them until 


all had been procured. At the end of the 
fourth night everything was ready for de- 
parture. Christmas was at hand, —a sea- 
son when masters and mistresses often 
granted holidays to their servants, and 
both William and Ellen had been given 
leave of absence for a few days ; so they 
were not afraid of immediate pursuit. If 
they could get away from Macon without 
detection, they could not be overtaken 
within the slave states. 

Ellen dressed in her new costume. Her 
husband cut her hair, which waved, but 
did not curl; bound her right arm in a 
sling, that she need not show her igno- 
rance of the art of writing, when asked to 
register her name ; tied a bandage about 
her chin and over her head, to conceal the 
smoothness of her cheeks ; and fetched a 
pair of green goggles, to hide her fright- 
ened eyes. Altogether, when he had set 
a silk hat upon her head, she looked like 
what they intended people to suppose her 
to be,—a very ill but very respectable 
young Southern planter, bound for the 
North for change of air. 

It was morning, but still dark, when in 
silence and in tears this slender, trembling 
figure stepped out of the cottage door. 
William followed, with the valise. They 
parted there, to go by different routes to 
the station; William hastened on by a 
short-cut, to avoid meeting any one he 
knew, while his invalid charge kept to the 
usual streets, and arrived somewhat later 
at the train. Without discovery the young 
planter bought Savannah tickets for him- 
self and for his slave, who was safely 
stowed away in the negro car, and then 
took a seat in the comfortable accommo- 
dations provided for white people, where 
a negro passenger would not dare to in- 
trude. 

The conductor had shouted his “ All 
aboard,” and the train was about to move, 
when William, peeping from his dark cor- 
ner, saw the cabinet-maker coming down 
the platform, glancing into the car win- 
dows as though in search of some one. 
He was, in fact, looking for William and 
Ellen, for he had his suspicions that they 
meant to run away; but he failed to rec- 
ognize Ellen in her invalid’s disguise, and 
before he reached William’s car, the bell 





rang and the engine puffed mockingly 
away, leaving him no wiser than he was 
before. 

As the hours vanished, and the familiar 
fields changed to strange ones, Ellen, re- 
covering from her first fright, looked 
around the car. To her terror, she found 
that a Mr. Gray, a gentleman who had 
known her from childhood, and who had 
dined at her mistress’s table only the day 
before, had taken his seat beside her. She 
felt sure that he must know her, and that 
he would attempt to capture her; but she 
resolved to brave it out, and if he should 
speak to her, to pretend that she was deaf. 
Presently he did speak. “ It is a very fine 
morning, sir,” he said. Ellen did not 
reply. 

“Tt is a very fine morning,” he repeated, 
in a louder tone. Still no answer; Ellen 
gazed steadily out of the window. One of 
the passengers laughed. 

This nettled Mr. Gray. “I will make 
him hear,” he said ; and summoning his 
utmost lung-power, he roared once more, 
“It is a very fine morning !” 

At this Ellen turned. “ Yes,” she as- 
sented, with a polite bow, and then looked 
out of the window again. This pacified 
her companion ; but conversation was too 
difficult, and with the testy ejaculation, “I 
shall not trouble that fellow any more,” he 
directed his observations elsewhere, and 
until he left the train at Milledgeville, en- 
gaged the other travellers in discussions 
upon the negroes, cotton, and the aboli- 
tionists. 

Ellen had often, says her husband, in 
his account of their adventures, heard of 
abolitionists, “ but in such a connection as 
to cause her to think that they were a 
fearful kind of wild animal.” She learned 
here for the first time that they were men, 
and white men, who were willing to shoul- 
der the negro’s cause. 

On reaching Savannah the fugitives took 
a steamer for Charleston. As the men on 
board the steamer showed some curiosity 
concerning the invalid gentleman, and 
commented upon his retiring so speedily 
to his berth, William made a great show of 
warming flannels and opodeldoc for his 
master’s rheumatism, and carried them 
with much devotion to his room. 

Ellen was seated in the place of honor 
at the captain’s right hand. When Wil- 
liam had cut up her food for her and had 
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left the cabin, the captain said, “ You have 
a very attentive boy, sir, but you had better 
watch him like a hawk when you get to 
the North.” 

A slave-dealer sitting on the other side 
of the table broke in with, “Sound doc- 
trine, Captain, very sound! I would not 
take a nigger to the North, under no con- 
sideration.” Then turning to Ellen he 
continued, “ Now, stranger, if you have 
made up your mind to sell that ere nigger, 
I am your man!” 

“T don’t wish to sell, sir,” Ellen replied ; 
“T cannot get on well without him.” 

“You will have to get on without him if 
you take him to the North,” insisted the 
dealer. “I tell you, stranger, you had 
better sell, and let me take him down to 
New Orleans. He will do you no good 
if you cross Mason and Dixon’s line. He 
is a keen nigger, and I can see from the 
cut of his eye that he is certain to run 
away.” 

Another passenger, a military officer, 
had also some advice to offer. “You will 
excuse me, sir,” he said, “ for saying that I 
think you are very likely to spoil your boy 
by saying, ‘Thank you,’ and ‘ If you please’ 
to him.” 

Soon after this the vessel touched at the 
Charleston wharf, and the passengers dis- 
persed. But now William and Ellen were 
obliged to go to the custom-house, to buy 
tickets which would admit them to the 
steamer for Wilmington, North Carolina. 
William assisted his feeble master into the 
crowded office, and Ellen asked for a ticket 
for herself and one for her slave, for Phila- 
delphia. As she was paying for her tickets, 
one of the men in the office pushed a book 
toward her, observing as a matter of course, 
“T wish you to register your name here, 
sir, and that of your nigger, and pay a dol- 
Jar duty on him.” 

Ellen paid the dollar, but, pointing to 
her bandaged hand, asked the official to 
write the names for her. 

“T shan’t do it,” was the unexpected 
answer. 

This drew all eyes upon them. Luckily, 
the officer whom Ellen had spoken with 
on the Savannah steamer was in the room. 
Seeing her in trouble, he came promptly 
to the rescue, shook hands with her cor- 
dially, and astonished her by a hearty “I 
know his kin like a book!” His action 
had the desired effect upon the spectators, 
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The captain of the vessel on which they 
were to sail stepped forward and, taking 
the pen, said suavely, “I will register the 
gentleman’s name. What name, sir?” 

“William Johnson.” 

“Mr. Johnson and slave” wrote the 
captain, and that difficulty was past. 

Afterward, on board the steamer, the 
captain remarked, “It was rather sharp 
shooting this morning, Mr. Johnson. It 
was not out of any disrespect to you, sir, 
but they make it a rule to be very strict at 
Charleston. I have known families to be 
detained there with their slaves till reliable 
information could be received respecting 
them. If they were not very careful, any 
abolitionist might take off a lot of valuable 
niggers.” 

“T suppose so,” answered Ellen. 

From Wilmington they travelled by rail 
to Fredericksburg, thence by steamer to 
Washington, and from Washington by rail 
again to Baltimore. All along their route 
they met with people who talked of nothing 
but slaves and slavery, and the mischief- 
making abolitionists and the bad effect of 
Northern ideas. 

At Baltimore their most serious danger 
awaited them, for there every white man 
travelling with a negro servant was required 
to prove that he was not making off with 
some other man’s slave or helping the negro 
to escape to one of the free states. Not 
knowing these regulations, William had 
placed Ellen in the train and was about 
to enter his own car, when a railway official 
stopped him. 

“Where are you going, boy?” he asked. 

“To Philadelphia, sir.” 

“What are you going there for?” 

“T am travelling with my master, who 
is in the next carriage, sir.” 

“Well, I calculate you had better get 
him out, and be mighty quick about it, 
because the train will soon be starting. It 
is against my rules to let any man take a 
slave past here, unless he can satisfy them 
in the office that he has a right to take 
him along.” 

William hardly knew what to do. He 
went to Ellen. They left the train and 
entered the office, though what they should 
say to appease the officials they did not 
know. 

Walking bravely up to the man who was 
to cross-question her, Ellen said, “ Do you 


wish to see me, sir?” 
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“Ves,” answered he. “It is against 
our rules, sir, to allow any person to take 
a slave out of Baltimore into Philadelphia 
unless he can satisfy us that he has a right 
to take him along.” 

“Why is that?” 

“ Because, sir, if we should let any gen- 
tleman take a slave past here into Philadel- 
phia, and if the gentleman should turn out 
not to be his owner, and the right master 
should come and prove that his slave es- 
caped on our road, we should have him 
to pay for. We can’t let any slave pass 
here without having security to show, and 
being satisfied that it is all right.” 

Some other passengers who were present 
sided with the perplexed gentleman, re- 
marking that he was evidently suffering 
from illness, and ought not to be detained. 
The official, softening a little, asked if the 
gentleman did not know some one in Balti- 
more who could vouch for his owning the 
slave. 

“No,” said Ellen, and added sensibly, 
“T bought tickets in Charleston to pass us 
through to Philadelphia, and you have no 
right to detain us.” 

“Right or no right,” said the official 
angrily, “we shan’t let you go.” 

William and Ellen looked at each other 
without speaking. If they were discovered, 
or even suspected, the officials would shut 
them up in prison. 

The bell struck. It was the signal for 
the train to leave. All at once the man 
seemed to relent. Thrusting his fingers 
through his hair, he said, “1 really don’t 
know what to do. I calculate it is all 
right.” Then to the clerk, “ Run and tell 
the conductor to let this gentleman and 
slave pass. As he isn’t well, it’s a pity to 
stop him here. We willlet him go.” 

Ellen thanked him, hurried across the 
platform and into the train, while William 
had just time enough to leap into the ne- 
gro car as the engine steamed away. Early 
the next morning they were in Philadelphia. 
Ellen had been calm and self-contained 
while there was need for action. But when 
she and her husband were safe within the 
cab which was taking them to a trust- 
worthy boarding-place, her control left 
her. “Thank God, William, we are safe,” 
she said, and burst into tears. ; 

They found in Philadelphia some kind 
Quakers, who took them into their own 
household and taught them to read and 
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write. But Philadelphia was too far south 
to offer safety to the fugitives. The Crafts, 
after a short stay, pushed on to Boston. 

In Boston William earned a living by 
working at his old trade, as a cabinet- 
maker, while Ellen added to their savings 
by taking in sewing. Moreover, they fell 
into excellent hands there, for they became 
parishioners of Theodore Parker. 

Parker, the student, the preacher, the 
would-be writer of a great book, sitting day 
after day in his study surrounded by his 
books, and day after day called away from 
his sermon and his researches by parish 
duties, — Theodore Parker had been made 
minister-at-large in behalf of fugitive slaves. 
The Vigilance Committee — formed to 
protect the fugitives— counted him as its 
most active member. 

“Tt will seem a little strange, one or 
two hundred years hence,” wrote he, 
“that a plain, humble scholar of Boston 
was continually interrupted in his studies 
and could not write his book, for stopping 
to look after fugitive slaves, — his own 
parishioners ! ” 

For about a year the Crafts were com- 
paratively safe in Boston. ‘Then, in 1850, 
came the Fugitive Slave Law. After that 
there was not a square foot of United 
States soil on which an escaped slave 
could consider himself free. Not only 
might the master pursue and reclaim his 
property, — wherever he succeeded in hunt- 
ing it down all citizens were called upon 
to desist from attempts to prevent his 
doing so. Whoever tried to hide a fugi- 
tive, or help him on his way, or hinder 
his arrest, might be fined one thousand 
dollars and imprisoned for six months ; 
and should he succeed in freeing him, 
might be called on besides to pay a thou- 
sand dollars more, to satisfy the slave’s 
master. 

Parker was not daunted by the threat of 
imprisonment and fine. “I must not,” he 
wrote in his diary, “let a fugitive slave be 
taken from Boston, cost what it may justly 
cost. I will not (so I think now) use 
weapons to rescue a man with. But I will 
go unarmed, where there is a reasonable 
chance of success, and make the rescue.” 

William and Ellen in time required his 
assistance ; for one day in the latter part 
of October, when William was working as 
usual in the joiner’s shop, an ugly but well- 
known face confronted him. It was the 
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face of a former work-fellow, Knight, from 
Georgia. Knight was apparently over- 
joyed at the meeting. Craft’s pleasure 
was not so great. 

“Did you come on alone?” he asked. 

“Yes,” protested Knight, “there is no- 
body with me.” In point of fact, Hughes, 
the Macon jailer, was at the United States 
Hotel. 

Knight tried to persuade Craft to show 
him the sights of the city. ‘“ No,” Craft 
said, “I am too busy. I have work to 
attend to. I cannot go.” 

Thus baffled, Knight took his leave, and 
Craft lost no time in placing Ellen with 
trusty friends outside of the town; and 
having done this, he armed himself thor- 
oughly, that he might resist arrest. 

*‘T inspected his arms,” says Mr. Parker : 
“a good revolver with six caps on ; a large 
pistol and small ones ; a large dirk and a 
short one. All was right.” 

In the house to which Ellen was taken 
was a Miss Mary R. Carson, who afterward 
wrote a spirited and sympathetic account 
of Ellen’s brief visit. The account was 
printed, with an introductory note by 
Col. T. W. Higginson in Zhe Liberty Bell. 
The following extracts from it will show as 
nothing else could the chivalrous friendli- 
ness and warm interest which William and 
Ellen Craft inspired. 

“Uncle told us one day that there had 
been some trouble about a fugitive slave. . . . 
I walked on the piazza at dusk that even- 
ing, with a gray mist all around, and wished 
I could hear anything about the affair, and 
remembered how they used to come every 
evening, in the Latimer times, and tell me 
the news, — when a chaise drove rapidly 
up and stopped, and a gentleman came to 
the L.’s [Loring’s] front door. As they 
were all out of town I spoke to him and 
discovered him to be Dr. [ Bowditch }. 
I suggested that the L.’s would be at home 
in a day or two, and I would take any mes- 
sage for them ; on which he said that ‘ to 
speak frankly’ (as if he ever could do any- 
thing else!) he had brought Ellen Craft 
out with him, as there was a warrant 
against her, and Mrs. L. had offered her 
protection at any time. So I begged her 
to come in at once, and after a little consul- 
tation as to concealment and profound 
secrecy, .. . Mrs. Ellen came under my 
protection ! 

“This was Friday night, and we sat to- 
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gether all day Saturday, and I liked her 
ever so much; and she helped me make 
a new dress. . . .. L watched her with per- 
fect admiration, she showed such great self- 
control, such perfect sweetness of temper, 
and grace of manner. She could hear 
nothing from her husband all day, and of 
course might suppose him in every danger, 
but she kept back her tears, and kept up 
her sweet looks, till late in the afternoon, 
when a messenger came with news of her 
husband and messages directly from him. 
And Sunday night, most unexpectedly, Dr. 
[Bowditch] appeared again, and brought 
her husband in person, to leave him for a 
night’s rest, saying that he was worn out 
and exhausted, and absolutely needed some 
respite ; so the Doctor shut them up in 
one of the L[oring]’s chambers, and left 
them, with great instructions not to stir 
from the room, nor let any one see him. 
“In a few moments, however, Ellen sent 
to ask my aunt . . . tocome totheir room ; 
and she went accordingly. She had never 
seen William Craft before, and said she 
was wholly astonished at his really noble 
appearance. ... He said to her, ‘ Ellen 
has just told me that Mr. L[oring] is ab- 
sent, and does not know we are here; I 
cannot stay here without his knowledge, 
for I am subjecting him to a heavy fine 
and imprisonment, and I must go at once 
to look for some other shelter.’ My aunt 
assured him that she could answer for Mr. 
L[oring], and that he would be distressed 
at having them leave his home; . . . but 
he only repeated that he must go at once. 
“Then she said that Mr. L[oring] did 
not own the house, and that, his family 
being absent, he could not be held respon- 
sible. ‘That is not the question,’ said he. 
‘I am not willing to take such an advan- 
tage of any man as to conceal myself in 
his house without his knowledge, if he is 
good and kind. I must not try his kind- 
ness too far, and I cannot feel satisfied 
unless I go at once. My aunt said she 
was really awed and overcome by his clear 
and decided manner; she saw there was 
no appeal, and gave them a guide to Mr. 
’s house, where she hoped they would 
find a welcome. Of course we did not 
know but pursuers might be watching for 
them at our very doors, but they got there 
safe. They went back into Boston the 
next day, as it somehow became known 
that they were in this vicinity, . . . Ellen 
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crying in spite of herself at leaving the 
home she had just found.” 

Knight paid Craft a second visit. “ Per- 
haps you would like to come to the United 
States Hotel and see me,” he suggested. 
Craft did not show any eagerness to go. 
“Your wife would like to come also,” per- 
sisted Knight, ‘and talk about her mother. 
If you will write, I will take the letter 
home.” 

Not content with verbal urgency, he 
afterward sent Craft this alluring note : 

“ WILLIAM CRAFT. — Sir, —I have to leave so 
eirley in the morning that I cold not call accord- 
ing to promis, so if you want me to carry a letter 
home with me, you must bring it to the United 
states Hotel to-morrow and leave it in box 44, or 
come yourself to morro evening after tea and 
bring it. Let me no if you come by yourself by 
sending a note to box 44 U.S. hotel, so that I 
may no whether to wate after tea or not by the 
bearer. If your wif wants to see me you cold 
bring her with you if you come yourself. 

“ JOHN KNIGHT. 

“Pp.S. I shall leave for home eirley a Thurs- 
day morning. — J. K.” 


But Knight and his principal, Hughes, 
both of course acting for the Georgia mas- 
ters, were soon too much occupied by 
desire for their own safety to bestow any 
more friendly attentions upon the Crafts. 
The Vigilance Committee took the affair 
in hand, and made the days of the slave- 
catchers a burden to them. 

Hughes had procured warrants of arrest 
against William and Ellen Craft, and had 
accused Craft of stealing, —a common 
mode of procedure in seizing a fugitive 
slave. The committee’s action was also 
the usual one, practised as a means of 
annoyance and to gain time. ‘They had 
Knight and Hughes arrested for slander, 
and carried before a judge. Bail amount- 
ing to ten thousand dollars was given, and 
the two men were allowed to return to 
their hotel; but Hughes nearly lost his 
life at the hands of a negro, who, having 
leaped up behind the carriage to shoot 
him, was pulled down just in time by a 
member of the committee. And now that 
the public had learned to know them, aided 
by very unflattering hand-bills posted every- 
where by the same committee, they could 
not stir out of the house without being 
greeted with cries of, “ Slave-hunters, slave- 
hunters! There go the slave-hunters !” 

The committee decided finally that the 
troublesome visitors must leave the city, 


and agreed to meet at the United States 
Hotel to convince them that they must go. 
Six o’clock in the morning was the hour 
appointed for the call. Theodore Parker 
was first upon the scene. He asked the 
landlord if Knight and Hughes were in. 

“T don’t know, sir,” was the answer. 
“No, sir; they are out, Mr. Parker.” 

Mr. Parker walked about awhile ; then 
he went to one of the desks and asked the 
same question. 

“If you will send up your name,” he 
was told there, “ you can see.”’ 

“Sent up a card,” says Mr. Parker, 
“and the servant came back with a little 
bit of paper, and this on it: ‘Mr. Hughes 
is inguage.’ The others had assembled 
by this time, ten or twenty of them. .. . 
Fearing that they might escape us again, I 
went up to the room, No. 44, and walked 
back and forth in front of it. By-and-by 
Knight came in. Channing guarded one 
of the stairways, Brown another. Ellis 
came to me. About three-quarters of an 
hour thus spent. The landlord came and 
requested me, not very politely, to walk 
down-stairs, promising to meet me very 
soon. I went, and soon Mr. Silsbee came 
and politely informed me that Spencer 
would introduce me to the slave-hunters. 
I went up and was introduced.” 

Speaking for the committee, Mr. Parker 
told the strangers firmly that they must go. 
He was there, he assured them, as their 
friend, to keep them from harm. 

“We came here to execute the law,” 
said Hughes. 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Parker; “ but you 
must be satisfied that you cannot arrest 
William and Ellen Craft; and if you do, 
that you cannot carry them out of the 
city.” 

“‘T am satisfied of that,’’ said Hughes. 

“You are not safe in Boston for another 
night,” pursued Mr. Parker. 

“We meant to go at half past seven,” 
Knight confessed, “ but we saw a crowd 
at the door; and there would have been 
forty or fifty fellows hurrahing and swing- 
ing their caps, and calling out, ‘slave- 
hunters ! slave-hunters ! there go the slave- 
hunters ! ’”’ 

“We came to give you safe conduct, 
and we will allow no one to hurt you.” 

“We don’t want a safe conduct,” said 
Hughes ; “‘ we can take care of ourselves.” 

“T have stood between you and violence 
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once,” said Theodore Parker ; “I cannot 
promise to do it again. I should not have 
succeeded had it not been thought that 
you had promised to depart this morning 
at half past seven.” 

“We have never made any promise,” 
said Hughes, “and we won’t make any.” 

“T cannot guarantee your safety another 
night,” repeated Mr. Parker. Then, bid- 
ding them “Good-morning,” he left the 
hotel. 

His words had the desired effect ; 
Knight and Hughes contrived to get out 
of town, and took the train at Newton that 
same day. 

The Crafts remained but a short while 
in Boston after this narrow escape. They 
sailed for England, where they spent the 
remainder of their lives. Before leaving, 
however, Ellen spent a few days at Mr. 
Parker’s house ; and there he performed 
for her and William the marriage cere- 
mony, which had had no legal value for 
them as slaves, but which they could now 
enter into as free and responsible beings. 
Mr. Parker’s journal says : — 

“ Ellen Craft has been here all the week 
since Monday ; went off at a quarter past 
six to-night. That is a pretty state of 
things, that I am liable to be fined rooo 
dollars and gaoled for six months for shel- 
tering one of my own parishioners, who 
has violated no law of God, and only took 
possession of herself! ‘Talk in the news- 
papers about the President sending us 600 
or 700 soldiers to dragoon us into keeping 
the Fugitive Slave Law! The Puritans 
remember how that business of quartering 
soldiers on us in a time of peace worked 
in the last century! It is worth while to 
read Hutchinson and Adams!” 

He could not rest until he had had his 
word with the man who then represented 
the nation’s power to re-enslave the fugi- 
tives. He wrote the following letter to 
Millard Fillmore, President of the United 
States : — 
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“Nov, 21. 
To PRESIDENT FILLMORE: 
“ Tlonored Sir :— This letter is one which re- 


quires only time to read. 
reply to it... . 
“T have a large religious society in this town. 
There are several fugitive slaves in the 
society. They have committed no wrong; .. . 
They are strangers and ask me to take them in; 
hungry, and beg me to feed them; thirsty, and 
would have me give them drink; they are naked 
and look to me for clothing; sick and wish me 
to visit them. ... They come to me as their 
Christian minister and ask me to do to them only 
what Christianity evidently requires. 

“ But your law will punish me with a fine of 
one thousand dollars and imprisonment for six 
months if I take in one of these strangers, feed 
and clothe these naked and hungry children of 
want; nay, if I visit them when they are sick, 
come unto them when they are in prison, or help 
them ‘directly or indirectly’ when they are ready 
to perish! ... 

“William Craft and Ellen were parishioners of 
mine. They have been at my house. I married 
them a fortnight ago this day; after the ceremony 
I put a Bible and then a sword into William’s 
hands, and told him the use of each. When the 
slave-hunters were here, suppose I had helped the 
man to escape out of their hands; suppose I had 
taken the woman to my own house, and sheltered 
her there till the storm had passed by; should yoz 
think I did a thing worthy of fine and imprison- 
ment ? If I took all peaceful measures to thwart 
the kidnappers (legal kidnappers) of their prey, 
would that be a thing for punishment? You can- 
not think that I am to stand by and see my own 
church carried off fo slavery and do nothing to 
hinder such a wrong. 

“There hangs beside me in my library, as I 
write, the gun my grandfather fought with at the 
battle of Lexington —he was a captain on that 
occasion — and also the musket he captured from 
a British soldier that day, the first taken in the 
war for Independence. If I would not peril my 
property, my liberty, nay, my life, to keep my own 
parishioners out of slavery, then I would throw 
away those trophies, and should think I was the 
son of some coward, and not a brave man’s child. 
There are many who think as I do,— many that 
say it, — most of the men I preach to are of this 
way of thinking. (Yet one of these bailed Hughes, 
the slave-hunter from Georgia, out of prison!) .. . 
I only write to remind you of the difficulties in our 
way; if need is, we will suffer any penalties you 
ps put upon us, du¢ we must keep the law of 
God,” 


I cannot expect you to 
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CHAPTER XI. 


” UT what became of her?” said 
B Thankful, breaking, after a time, 
the silence, as Mother Cécile again 

paused, 

“ Dear child,” resumed the nun, laying 
her hand over Thankful’s palm, “in the 
cloister we never knew, and I believe her 
fate is known certainly to but one or two. 
The time for her marriage was appointed. 
It was to be conducted with great privacy, 
but on that day Marie disappeared, whither 
has never been divulged. Her family, as well 
as that of the Marquis Mériel, have always 
preserved an utter silence. It was rumored 
in the convent, and I have always put faith 
in the story, that at the last moment, when 
they were about to be made husband and 
wife, she repented of her faithlessness, and 
joined herself to some austere sisterhood, 
that of the bare-footed Carmelites or per- 
haps the nuns of La Trappe.” 

The voice of Mother Cécile sank to a 
whisper as she described the severities of 
the discipline to which she believed Marie 
had submitted herself. It was an almost 
perpetual round of vigil, fasting, and pen- 
ance. The time passed in silence nearly 
unbroken. ‘The scourge lay ever at hand. 
By midnight labor the nuns dug their own 
graves, then watched in the darkness, 
stretched as if dead, in their own coffins 
in the midst of the charnel-house. Mother 
Cécile declared that with Marie’s sensitive 
nature some such expiation as that would 
naturally seem fitting after her backsliding. 

“TI believe,” said she, “ my friend offered 
herself to it, and that long before now the 
severities of the rule have crushed out her 
life. God grant it may be so, for it is but 
a living death !” 

The stillness that followed the story of 
the nun, which here ended, was broken by 
the sound of Father Mériel’s bell, begin- 
ning, with thrilling music, to ring for nones. 
It was a voice with which Thankful had 
become most intimate — always plaintive, 
but always now in some indefinable way 
suggestive of content and rest. Into her 
consciousness, charged now with the pa- 





thetic visions summoned up by Mother 
Cécile’s recital, the voice of the bell pene- 
trated as if it had somehow a part among 
them. While the Mother Superior bent her 
head over her breviary, and with rapidly 
moving lips gave herself to devotion, Thank- 
ful buried her face in her hands and wept. 
“Why is it,” questioned she within herself, 
“that those tones and only those seem to 
belong to this moment? Whence comes 
this power to touch me, as if something 
spoke out of them to the ear of my very 
spirit?” 

The interview was at an end. Once 
afterward, when Thankful made allusion 
to the Chanoinesse Marie, Mother Cécile 
signed to her to keep silence. Her name 
was no more to be mentioned between 
them. As regarded Father Mériel, how- 
ever, she was willing to talk freely ; and 
although what she had known of his life 
while he was in the world was the mere 
hearsay that had crept through the convent 
gratings, her stories confirmed those of 
the Sieur. While discussing the career of 
Mériel, now and then a thought rose in 
Thankful’s mind concerning that rival, the 
Comte de Belétre, a true lover of Marie, as 
Mother Cécile had declared, but who had 
been thwarted and thrust aside. ‘ What 
became of the Comte de Belétre?” said 
Thankful once. 

“T never knew or saw him,” replied 
Mother Cécile, “ but I have heard that he, 
like Father Mériel, became a Jesuit.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE chiefs of the distant tribe had asked 
at the council that Father Mériel might be 
sent to instruct them in the Faith. ‘To this 
the provincial of the order had assented, 
yielding to the representations of the gov- 
ernor. ‘The priest submitted with the un- 
hesitating obedience which was the first re- 
quirement of the Society of Jesus, happy, in 
fact, to go to a distant and dangerous field. 
Thankful had learned, soon after her com- 
ing, that Father Mériel’s proper place was 
felt to be upon the outposts, where his rare 
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faculty of dealing with the savages could 
have its opportunity. There had been his 
station usually, his sojourn at Belleau being 
only a temporary matter, a post assigned 
him for a year or two, that he might re- 
cover from the effects of hardships under- 
gone in remote forests. It so chanced that 
during this respite had come the episode 
of the expedition to Meadowboro, a thing 
quite unlooked for. It was little short of 
a miracle, so said the village, that the 
Father had had strength for it. He had 
come back alive after the happy issue of 
the undertaking, and it had been thought 
fit in consequence to lengthen somewhat 
his time of rest. Now, however, he was 
in full strength again, and the invitation of 
the Indian visitors was thought to afford a 
favorable opportunity for despatching him 
once more among the dangers to which he 
had consecrated himself. 

Thankful believes that the Father re- 
membered the martyrs of the brotherhood, 
—those burned at the stake, those drowned 
in the streams, those lost in the wilderness, 
—and prayed that if the opportunity for 
martyrdom were offered to him, he might 
not be found wanting. 

Together with the mission, it had been 
resolved to establish civil and military posts 
in the distant country. A party of soldiers 
were to go, and these were to be accom- 
panied by a number of French families. 
The commission of the leaders required 
that they should journey widely in regions 
only partly explored. It was hoped that 
points might be found available for perma- 
nent settlement. Here little colonies were 
to be left, which it was hoped might take 
root, thus extending the sway of*France. 

The restless colonists, to whom the fur- 
trade, with its roving and adventure, was 
far more congenial than the humdrum life 
of the farmer, supplied an abundance of 
volunteers for the new undertaking. A 
considerable proportion of the Belleau 
habitants, although their plantation had 
not been long established, had grown 
weary of quiet life, and were eager for a 
change. To a large extent the families 
that were to go were selected here. <An- 
toine and Annette, with their children, 
were among the number. Old Jacques, 
even, did not regard himself as too far on 
in years to work a paddle and sight a gun, 
and was induced only with difficulty to 
stay behind. 
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Annette was in high glee at the prospect. 
She was a daughter of a sows-officier of the 
regiment Carignan-Saliére, a stout Savoy- 
ard, and of an enterprising Breton girl, a 
“‘king’s maid,” one of a consignment sent 
out by the paternal government to be 
mated with the Canadian woodsmen in the 
rough and ready fashion practised in the 
earlier days of the reign. She had grown 
up in a fort on the frontier of the Riche- 
lieu, had faced more than once an Iroquois 
siege, and had roved as a girl, with the 
veteran her father, by stream and forest, as 
far as the beautiful Lac St. Sacrament. 
The experience in prospect had no risk 
that daunted her, and for her children no 
other exposures were probable than such 
as had given her own frame its hardy 
vigor. 

“ But what is to become of you?” said 
Annette to Thankful with a caress and 
kiss. ‘You came among us as a stranger 
not so very long ago, but we can do _noth- 
ing without you. Will not you go too?” 

Thankful had no thought but of return- 
ing to the English colony if it ever be- 
came possible. Her heart grew no kinder 
toward Remembrance as time passed ; but 
she meant to face her duty and return to 
him, however bitter the experience. She 
was already weaned in a measure from 
her own countrymen, and greatly softened 
toward her captors. In fibre, however, 
she was too sturdily English and Protes- 
tant to be quite overcome, and never ad- 
mitted to herself that she was anything but 
a stranger in a strange land, who must 
reach home by the earliest means. 

War, however, still waged, with little 
prospect, so far as she could hear, of end- 
ing, and no captive could be restored. 
What was to become of her in the Cana- 
dian settlements, if she were left behind 
by her friends, was very doubtful. ‘There 
was indeed nothing for her but to submit 
to the will of the governor ; but she came 
to feel that, if the choice were left to her, 
she would far rather wander with those 
who had become known to her, than be 
consigned to the keeping of people un- 
known, with a perilous risk of her lines 
falling unfortunately. 

It was understood that the Sieur was to 
command the expedition; and he re- 
turned at last from Quebec, whither he 
had gone for final instructions. He early 
took occasion to inform Thankful that he 
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had saved her from an unpleasant expe- 
rience. A French officer in the hands of 
the English had been treated with great 
harshness, and it had been resolved to re- 
taliate. ‘The authorities had been on the 
point of determining that Thankful, as a 
captive of prominence, should be closely 
immured in a prison, by way of reprisal. 
His remonstrances, so the Sieur declared, 
had brought it about that another victim 
was chosen. The feeling toward the Eng- 
lish, however, was becoming much embit- 
tered, and he expressed a fear that the 
prisoners, in spite of all their friends could 
do for them, might be forced to meet some 
sharp experiences. 

To Thankful’s free spirit nothing could 
be more appalling than the thought of a 
dungeon, and she broke forth in great dis- 
tress. The Sieur acted as if moved by her 
outbursts, and at length said, as if the ex- 
pedient had suggested itself to him sud- 
denly, in his anxiety to set her at ease : 

“What, after all, is to prevent Madame 
from going with us? She will have no 
hardships to face with which she is not 
already familiar. The arm of the gov- 
ernor cannot reach far into the wilderness. 
If the present exasperation subsides, or if, 
indeed, peace should come, veyageurs 
each spring will come back to the settle- 
ments, and with the favoring currents, it 
will be but a short matter to be here again. 
Though not authorized, I can presume so 
far upon my weight at Quebec as to take 
this responsibility. Will Madame go?” 

Thankful’s heart bounded at the sugges- 
tion. Before a hint of danger had come 
to her, the excitements which the wild 
journey promised had had a fascination 
for her. The thought of the separation 
from those who had become close friends 
was a great pain to her. More than all, 
she could thus remain near Father Mériel, 
the shadow of whose influence upon her 
grew deeper and deeper. She felt, how- 


ever, the need of proceeding warily. In- 
stinctively she distrusted the Sieur. She 


says she was not sure that the story of the 
intended incarceration from which he de- 
clared he had saved her was not all a lie. 
She had no means, however, of testing it. 
“Has he a purpose,” she queried to her- 
self, “in urging my going, or is it but 
friendly humanity?” 

He stood before her with the respect- 
ful courtesy which latterly he had always 
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showed to her, awaiting her answer. Could 
it be possible, as the villagers thought, that 
the Sieur entertained a passion for her? 
Neither the tones of his voice nor his dark 
features betrayed a sign of love. There 
was nothing more than a certain deferen- 
tial friendliness. So it had always been, 
since the change from his first manner 
of complete indifference toward her. When 
his brow thus softened in apparent kind- 
ness, it became him well. ‘Thankful would 
have found it very winning, could she have 
forgotten other changes which she had 
seen pass over that haughty face. How 
consummate had been his assumption of 
the Huguenot at Meadowboro,—a dis- 
guise which had deceived every one! He 
was like a different being among the 
French. Then that look of furious ma- 
lignity, which once or twice, when off his 
guard, she had seen upon his countenance ! 
What was the proper shape of this Proteus ? 
What real friendliness could a heart enter- 
tain capable of such malevolence, that at 
the time had seemed to her so infernal ! 
She was sadly troubled and bewildered. 
Some expression of gratitude seemed 
proper from her; but as she sought to 
utter it, the distrust in her heart caused 
her to stammer and hesitate.» With the 
remark that she must take time to weigh 
the matter, she left him abruptly. With- 
out long thought she decided to range the 
wilderness with the out-going party. 

The preparations for the expedition were 
hastened ; and although the fall was ad- 
vancing before all was compiete, a start 
was resolved upon, inasmuch as the sav- 
ages, whose guidance was indispensable, 
could not be retained through the winter. 
It was believed that with good fortune the 
journey might be made before the freezing 
of the rivers over whose waters it would be 
necessary to make their way. 

Broad éatteaux had been prepared, the 
bottoms of white oak, that the rocks of the 
shallows might be resisted, but the sides of 
fir, that they might at the same time be 
light. Pirogues were hollowed out of logs ; 
and numerous canoes, — sheets of birch 
bark covering a light frame of cedar ribs, 
held together by the fibrous rootlets of 
the tamarack, and made tight by the gum 
of the pine, — were drawn up at the lap- 
ping margin of the stream. Into these 
various craft were put the possessions of 
the adventurers, — clothing and_ utensils, 
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guns for the hunt and for defence, packs 
of trinkets and gay cloths for barter with 
the savages. In two or three canoes 
packs were placed containing the furniture 
adapted to a shrine, which was scarcely 
less necessary to a priest than his black 
robe or his rosary. Father Mériel’s per- 
sonal belongings were plain and coarse to 
the last degree, but the provision made for 
the sanctuary which he hoped to establish 
far in the wilderness was rich and _ beauti- 
ful. Nothing was too precious for the altar 
of God. It was not especially significant 
that Father Mériel had determined to carry 
with him the bell. The strength of the 
seigneury of Belleau was so far departing 
in the train of himself and the Sieur that 
there was some doubt as to whether the 
settlement could be maintained. Quite 
possibly a chapel might be no_ longer 
needed there. It was no uncommon cir- 
cumstance for bells to be carried some dis- 
tance into the interior. Some means for 
announcing the canonical hours, for avert- 
ing lightning and hail, and thwarting in the 
air the power of the Devil, was scarcely less 
necessary than a cé/orium to hold the host, 
or a corporale to spread upon the altar. 

The morning for the departure at length 
arrived. ‘bkhankful relates that, for a final 
preparation, mass was said in the chapel. 
Those departing and those who were to 
stay were all assembled. The censers 
were swung ; with voices full of cheer and 
hope, the singers poured forth the chants. 
It was with a tone of confident triumph 
that the hymn was at length pealed forth : 

“Vexilla regis prodeunt, 
Fulget concis mysterium.” ! 

Father Mériel stood as ever, tall and pale 
in front of the kneeling company, but in 
his face there was an expression of joyous 
exultation that was unusual; and Thankful 
is sure that when at length the host was 
elevated, and the tones of the bell were 
heard, there was in them a certain full and 
firm resonance that seemed responsive. 

The rite was soon finished. The bell, 
cut down from its branch and carefully 
lowered, was borne upon the shoulders of 
men to a daffeau, the Father superintend- 
ing the removal and even lending his own 
strength to the pole. ‘There was a plung- 
ing of paddles wielded by arms that 


1 “The standards of the King are advanced, 
The mystery of the cross shines.” 
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matched in color the tawny sides of the 
canoes themselves, a sweeping of oars in 
the hands of stout soldiers or voyageurs, 
whose tags fluttered in the fresh morning 
air. So with ready labor enlivened by 
shouts and songs, bank and stream answer- 
ing to one another in farewell wavings of 
caps and scarfs, the fleet sailed out upon 
the St. Lawrence, and urged its toilsome 
way against the current. 

‘Thankful says she had rarely known her 
own heart to beat with a fuller happiness. 
She had no friends in the world to whom 
she felt more strongly bound than those 
who surrounded her. The beauty of the 
morning, the anticipation of a free range 
among new and beautiful scenes, the sense 
of health and vigor in every limb and fibre, 
made her almost bound with exultation as 
she went to take her place in the datteau 
by the side of Annette. Certain I am, that 
her cheek and eyes in this happy time must 
have glowed with abounding beauty, and 
that when she broke out, as she says she 
sometimes did, into the chansons of the 
boatmen, it must have been with delightful 
spirit and music. 

Her usual seat, she says, was in the stern 
of the da¢/eau with Annette, her blue cloak 
thrown over her shoulders, for the autumn 
air was often chill. She watched often the 
wrinkling of the waters before the bows of 
the boats about her, as they toiled through 
the smoother reaches of the river ; but she 
knew well how to thrust a paddle into the 
flood and push against the shouldering 
stream. When they came to the foot of 
rapids, she joyfully, in the portage that be- 
came necessary, assumed her burden like 
the other women, giving a finger perhaps 
to one of Annette’s children, who trotted 
along on sturdy legs. As the train, with 
pack on back and shoulder, wound through 
the wood-path along the river’s brink, she 
followed with buoyant spirits. Her feet 
moved lightly as she pressed the moss or 
sprang over the prostrate trunks, rejoicing 
in her strength. 

Sometimes, parting the branches that 
fringed the bank, she looked out upon the 
rush of the great stream, as it flung itself 
with a mad roar down ledge after ledge in 
the headlong rapid. It was a delight to 
raise her voice above the tumult of the 
waters, a delight to see the river rushing 
swift in the centre, but retarded at each 
margin, as if it would restrain its wild de- 
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scent by catching at its banks with vapory 
hands. She saw the cedars that crowned 
the rocky islets holding fast to the rocks 
with bare, contorted roots like claws, then 
bending sometimes their dark tops far over 
the current, nodding in the spray and dab- 
bling with their lower boughs in the white 
sweep of the tide. Once or twice she be- 
held the canoe of a fur-trader, — with its 
packs of beaver, otter, or ermine, its soli- 
tary pilot kneeling, watchful, with paddle 
braced against his body, — toss and shoot 
over seething reef or spray-veiled abyss, 
with motion swift as that of the fish-hawks 
who dipped themselves in the flood, then 
winnowed the glittering drops from their 
wings as they flew away. 

Once, indeed, while the déateaw men 
with toil dragged their heavy craft by the 
river’s edge up a saw/t, and the long line 
were carrying the packs through the for- 
est-path, Thankful pushed out with an 
Indian, in a canoe, into the river, and with 
bated breath, but a mighty exhilaration, 
made the arrow-like descent. A few rapid 
sweeps of the paddle, while the force of 
the dark waters pressed them downward, 
carried the feather-like craft toward the 
point in the line of foam where one might 
hope for safety from wreck. A frantic 
demon seemed forthwith to have seized 
them. ‘Thankful looked before her down 
a steep slope upon which the waters boiled 
white as wool, and with billows casting 
spume high in air, accompanied to right 
and left the swift plunge of the boat. In 
the loud war of the floods her cry of ex- 
citement was drowned, even for her own 
ears. Before her, her watchful pilot, naked 
to the waist, now with a powerful sweep 
under which the paddle quivered and bent, 
now with a deft plunge and instant with- 
drawal, guarded against the black rocks, 
now submerged, now laid bare, shining and 
dripping close at hand to the intricate path 
of safety. They shot forth at last into the 
calm water below, and Thankful felt that 
it was but a small price for the rapture of 
the experience, to take, as she was then 
obliged to do, the end of the canoe upon 
her shoulder, and bear it over the portage 
back to the flotilla, now assembled above. 

Before long, as they toiled forward, the 
woods about them blazed out in their 
autumn splendor. On the river’s opposite 
bank the maples stood in the sunshine, 
sometimes yellow, sometimes scarlet ; the 
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ash put on a deep tinge of purple; the 
oak, of crimson; the birch saplings be- 
came golden banners upon staves of silver ; 
the tupelo glowed as if on fire. Between 
the rapids the river ran in quiet reaches, 
which sometimes expanded into a lake so 
broad that the shores showed blue and 
hazy through miles of distance. The em- 
barkation in such places was always a scene 
of animation. The canoes, launched again, 
shot nimbly back and forth, as if they had 
really rested in the portage. The daz 
teaux, forced up along the margin of the 
rapids by their struggling crews, drenched 
to the shoulders by the water in which they 
waded, were freighted anew, and once more 
the oars were plied. If the breeze favored, 
a sail was hoisted, which swelling full, drove 
forward the burdened boats, with a loud 
gurgle in front where the square bow parted 
the current. 

Upon the datfeau which carried Meériel, 
and the two or three “donneés,” special 
attendants of the mission, the mast bore 
at the top a cross, beneath which upon a 
streamer floated out upon the breeze the 
letters I H S. Below the sail, the bell 
gleamed above the low gunwale, surrounded 
by the packs which contained the furni- 
ture of the sanctuary. Father Mériel him- 
self observed faithfully the rules written 
down by Brébeuf, the missionary martyred 
among the Hurons, to be observed in jour- 
neys and in intercourse with savages. He 
bore his burden with the rest at the port- 
ages ; he wielded the paddle ; he showed 
constant cheerfulness. The Sieur was for 
the most part with the soldiers, though in 
the nightly encampments he went fre- 
quently about in the company, with his 
eye upon all like a vigilant commander. 

Although the Sieur had repulsed Thank- 


ful so abruptly when, at the time of his 


free communication respecting Mériel and 
the bell, she had mentioned the name of 
the Chanoinesse Marie, the wrath and em- 
barrassment into which he seemed to be 
thrown had not endured. Very soon he 
had resumed his usual manner. After his 
return from Quebec, when the expedition 
was preparing for its progress westward, 
he and Thankful had several times met in 
familiar discourse, besides the occasion 
when she had been told by him that he 
had saved her from a prison cell, and that 
she might if she chose go up the stream 
with the party. At one of these encoun- 
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ters, the Sieur had made a guarded allusion 
to the previous conversation, when he had 
been so frank. He had, he said, spoken 
with a fulness hardly proper perhaps, since 
his communication had had reference to 
the private affairs of another. Madame 
had, however, been learning from other 
sources of information. Then followed 
the question put directly, while the Sieur 
fastened his eyes keenly upon Thankful’s 
face : 

“From whom has Madame heard of 
the Chanoinesse Marie?” 

‘Thankful knew of no reason for refusing 
to speak plainly. She told her story, hold- 
ing back nothing of her conversation with 
the Mother Superior at the time when she 
had first heard of the Chanoinesse Marie ; 
detailing as well the second interview in 
which the nun had dwelt so much at length 
upon her former association with the nov- 
ice, upon her saintly character and aspira- 
tions, upon her sudden disappearance and 
the mystery which wrapped her fate. 

The Sieur listened with evident eager- 
ness, which, however, he with an effort of 
will repressed, as Thankful proceeded in 
her story from point to point, remarking 
as she finished that it was an account of 
events which had affected deeply Father 
Mériel, to whom he felt closely bound, 
that he had supposed the story was known 
to no one in New France but themselves, 
and hence had been startled, as Thankful 
no doubt had noticed, when she without 
warning had mentioned the name of the 
bride who had disappeared from the Mar- 
quis Mériel’s side at the moment of 
union. 

Thankful, by way of excuse for her own 
interest in the matter, said she had not 
been able to hear a tale so pathetic, affect- 
ing so closely one whom her fate as a 
captive had made so well known to her, 
without being much touched by it. ‘This 
declaration she followed up by the frank 
question : 

“ Perhaps the Sieur can throw light upon 
the points that remain dark. Was the 
Chanoinesse immured in living burial in 
the cell of some severe order, as Mother 
Cécile believed, or what was the fate which 
overtook her?” 

“ It is a matter of which I cannot speak,” 
said the Sieur, and turned suddenly away. 

Father Mériel, too, had for some time 
appeared to take an interest in Thankful, 
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often engaging her in talk as he passed 
Antoine’s cottage, openly declaring that 
the Sieur had told him there was a possi- 
bility of opening the eyes of the heretic 
and leading her to the Faith. Thus the 
intimacy among the three had seemed to 
deepen, and not at all to the surprise of 
the Aaditan¢s who surrounded them. The 
three were, in that curious feudal society 
of New France, beings set apart; in the 
eyes of the peasants it was but a flocking 
together of birds of a feather, when the 
well-born stranger fell into the circle of 
their own dignitaries. If the Sieur chose 
to make Thankful his lady seigneuress, dis- 
regarding her heretic husband, the village 
would be only too happy. It is evident 
from all she says that the feeling was she 
would become her high station and be a 
most gracious patroness. 

In the camp at night, safety required a 
compact order; and in the progress by 
day, as the distance from the settlements 
increased, all proceeded so as to afford to 
one another mutual support, and Thankful 
was never far from the leaders. The brac- 
ing autumn air, the wholesome outdoor 
life, the gratification of the spirit of adven- 
ture, as we have seen, made her heart 
dance with strength and pleasure : a certain 
exhilaration, too, born of health and hope, 
was felt by the whole party. The men 
sang to the oar, and even capered under 
the packs at the carrying-places; the 
women were full of chatter and life. Even 
Father Mériel’s pale face took on a cheer- 
fulness that became sometimes merriment, 
and the speech of the Sieur had a heartier 
tone. The latter talked now to Thankful 
with little reserve of his old life in France, 
and when Father Mériel stood with them, 
he, too, sometimes allowed himself to be 
drawn into reminiscences of that brilliant 
world upon which he had turned his back. 

On a sparkling morning after a night 
somewhat frosty, when the forests, about 
them had been stimulated to a superber 
glory, Thankful stood upon the shore while 
batteaux and canoes were receiving their 
lading after the encampment, watching 
with delight the animated scene as craft 
after craft put off upon the current, martial 
music ringing from the boats of the soldiers, 
the French singing gayly, even the Indians 
breaking out into wild chants. 

“ How fair it is!” said Thankful to 
Father Mériel, as passing on to his boat 
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which awaited him, he stopped a minute 
before her with his usual salutation. 

“Ves,” said the Father, and in a few 
words he entered fully into Thankful’s 
mood of admiration. “I, too, am im- 
pressed with this river of the wilderness.” 
Then after a pause, “And yet I find it 
hard to forget the streams of “a delle 
France. Madame should have seen the 
court once descending the Loire. ‘Those 
pomps of the world are vain, but I cannot 
quite put them out of mind. ‘There was 
an artificial richness, a splendor of color, 
and a grace of form that might almost 
vie with the prodigal beauty of the woods. 
The lords and ladies sat in barges upon 
benches fitted with scarlet cordovan leather, 
their feet upon Turkish carpets also of 
striking colors and designs. Each barge 
was covered with a canopy of cramoisy 
velvet, sustained by carved and _ twisted 
columns about which were draped curtains 
of yellow. The rowers were in brilliant 
Venetian costumes, and kept time to the 
sound of trumpets and violins. So the 
barks glided on, each a moving pile of 
splendor, between the river banks. Ah, 
Madame, when has the world seen such 
magnificence as that of the great Louis! 
That day upon the Loire it was a May 
landscape, of verdure and flowers. ‘The 
morning breeze brought to us as we floated 
the perfumes from the beautiful fields. 
Sometimes a Roman ruin looked down 
upon us from a height, sometimes a gray 
tower of later builders ; more often it was 
a bright pavilion, from which ladies and 
cavaliers waved their scarfs to the floating 
pageant. To see all that, Madame, as we 
have done, exhausts the power of appre- 
ciation.” 

The Jesuit passed on to where the donnés 
held his da¢teau to the shore till it should 
please him to embark. ‘Thankful presently 
was in her place also, shadowed by the 
sail which bellied out before a favoring 
wind, her sense of the beauty about her 
not abated by the speech of the Father, 
but her imagination kindled by the picture, 
as he drew for a moment the curtain from 
before the life which he had once known. 

When the Sieur, yielding to the stimulus 
proceeding from the conditions about them, 
gave expression to his mood, there was 
more often than not something reckless, or 
caustic, or even cruel in his manifestation. 
One evening, by the light of the camp-fire, 


the musicians of the troops entertained the 
women of the party with lively tunes. 
Thankful, standing at a little distance, en- 
joying the scene as the wavering fire lighted 
up costumes and faces and drove away for 
a rod or two the darkness which buried the 
wilderness about them, found, as was often 
the case, the Sieur and the priest close at 
hand to her. 

“A pretty serenade,” said the former, 
“but does Father Mériel remember the 
merry concert at the Siege of Mons? The 
jolly noise of the cannons and mortars 
ceased suddenly,” continued the Sieur, in- 
clining toward Thankful. “ ‘Then came a 
symphony of flutes and hautboys which 
the Maison du Roi caused to be played 
for the entertainment of the ladies of the 
city we were besieging, upon an outwork 
which we had just seized. ardieu, they 
had to clear away the villanous dead 
bodies to make room, and there was over- 
much blood for clean walking, but the 
pretty Flemings came to their ramparts all 
the same to listen to the gallant homage. 
It was over in half an hour, and presto! 
the fighting began again as if nothing had 
happened.” 

A dance succeeded the concert on a 
stretch of hard sand that bordered the 
river, and at last when the time came for 
the soldiers to go to their quarters, they 
insisted with the freedom of old campaign- 
ers, on kissing and hugging their partners 
when taking leave. As some of the girls 
showed a degree of coyness, the Sieur 
broke into a laugh that had in it a certain 
harsh contempt. 

““ Pshaw !”” said he, “I have seen nuns 
less careful of their lips in the company of 
gallant troopers. At the investment of 
Namur, the convent of Solsines enter- 
tained the officers of the king’s regiment 
at lunch in their handsome refectory. A 
young blade of an ensign, very handsome 
and very bold, begged for himself and his 
companions to be allowed to kiss the 
veiled beauties. 

“¢VYou must ask the abbess,’ said the 
commandant. 

“Up steps the ensign with all possible 
sang froid, and, when the prim little ab- 
bess shrank abashed, he caught her neck 
in his arm, turned up her pretty face, and 
smacked her lips roundly. ‘The young 
fellows all followed, then saluted every nun 
in the sisterhood that had a pair of rosy 
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cheeks. Their hoods and capes were well 
rumpled, but, Mort-de-ma-vie/ the sly 
jades seemed to like it.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE journey wore on, the spirits and 
energy of the party remaining unabated. 
Thankful’s heart continued buoyant ; she 
entered with zest into the new experiences, 
and always the Jesuit is the main figure in 
her narrative. He could steer a canoe, 
she says, as well as a voyageur. At each 
portage he carried a heavy burden strapped 
to his back, and always, with the Sieur fre- 
quently in his company, he was near the 
stout pole upon which was suspended the 
bell. Each day occurred some incident 
amusing or pathetic. A young Indian 
mother lost her papoose. She unbound 
the dead babe from the case of linden- 
wood and deer sinews in which it had been 
borne upon her back, and buried it herself 
in a shallow grave among the fallen leaves. 
Then while her mother-heart overflowed 
at her eyes, she pressed from her breast 
her useless milk into a cup of bark, placing 
it at the head of the baby’s grave, to sustain 
it in the long journey to the land of souls. 

A brave who had been swept over a 
ledge and drowned while carelessly ven- 
turing into a rapid, was honored by his 
companions with pompous obsequies. ‘The 
body, somewhat bruised among the rocks, 
had been washed ashore. Arrayed in all 
his ornaments, the dead warrior was placed 
in a sitting posture upon an isolated bowl- 
der. Collars of wampum were about his 
neck, bracelets of shining metal upon his 
arms, pendants of copper within his ears 
and nose, stagskins, the inside of which 
glowed with variegated dyes, thrown about 
his shoulders. Upon the ghastly features 
were smeared vermilion and soot, made 
into a paste with oil pressed from the 
seeds of the sunflower. A _ medallion 
hung upon his breast bearing the em- 
bossed head of Louis XIV., a recent pres- 
ent from his French entertainers. His 
scalp-lock was tied with a bright ribbon. 
Upon one arm he held his gun, his toma- 
hawk was in his belt, in his mouth his pipe, 
at his side a kettle full of food. The 
Indians crouched about the body in silent 
circles, their faces and attitudes expressing 
deep grief. The voice of the orator pro- 
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nouncing a eulogy at last arose ; now and 
then, in pauses, the speaker, in animated 
pantomime, portrayed the achievements of 
the dead man. Then to the measured 
beat of a sorcerer’s drum, set about by 
little bells (for in their grief the Indians 
reverted to their heathenism), came chants 
and dances. A scaffold was erected ina 
lonely place upon the shore upon four tall 
poles. The body of the warrior, swathed 
in his blanket, was solemnly raised upon 
this, and beneath were heaped up his pos- 
sessions, that he might use them in the 
world to which he had gone. 

“He will pursue the soul of the beaver,” 
said the sorcerer, “with the soul of the 
racquette bound to his foot, marching upon 
the soul of the snow.” 

As the autumn deepened, great flocks of 
migratory birds swept across the sky, the 
feathered clouds sometimes fairly inter- 
cepting the light and heat of the weaken- 
ing sun. In particular, swarms of wild 
geese, two clearly drawn lines converging 
to the point where flew the leader of the 
flock, barbed arrow-heads shot by the 
spirit of the north toward the warmer 
heavens, filled the air above the toiling 
adventurers. Now it was that the Sieur 
in an especial manner displayed that power 
over the creatures of the air which he was 
often seen to exercise, and which Thankful 
is disposed to regard as uncanny. Stand- 
ing upon some projecting rock apart, wav- 
ing his arms aloft and uttering a cry that 
was startlingly like the clang of the birds 
that from far overhead descended earth- 
ward, the Sieur seemed to summon the 
wild creatures toward him, like one to 


whom dominion over them had _ been 
given. ‘The flocks would come darting 


down, until the leaders, the select birds of 
larger size and more brilliant markings 
than their fellows, almost brushed his 
beckoning fingers with their wings, leading 
the swarms to the water near, which they 
almost covered with their multitude. 
Sometimes the flocks of wild geese, circling 
above his head, assumed strange geometric 
shapes, —a triangle, or indeed a penta- 
gram. ‘Thankful more than half believes 
that they were unhallowed outlines, cabal- 
istical figures drawn athwart the heaven in 
this marvellous way, by wizard power, and 
that they had a certain direful efficacy in 
spells that were in process for the bring- 
ing of harm to men and women. 
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Thankful stood once in company with 
Mériel, looking at this display of the Sieur’s 
curious power, and ventured to express the 
misgiving that he must have come into 
possession of it through some questionable 
understanding with the Prince of the 
Powers of the Air. Father Mériel, with a 
wave of the hand, dismissed the suggestion 
as not to be entertained for a moment. 
The Sieur was a man of approved piety, 
and a most devoted son of the Church, 
however his life in camps might sometimes 
give a touch of roughness or license to his 
manners and speech. Father Mériel went 
on to say that it interested him to see the 
Sieur so aflomé, so thoroughly the master 
of himself and of circumstances, there in 
the depths of the forest. 

“ And, Madame,” he went on, “I have 
seen him just as thoroughly at home under 
circumstances far different.” 

As Thankful expressed some curiosity, 
Mériel continued. 

“‘T remember a grand review once at 
Compiégne. ‘The king and the court were 
assembled upon the broad terrace of the 
chateau, from which a wide view could be 
had over the great plain upon which the 
squadrons were to manceuvre. I on that 
day was not with the troop, for a wound 
in the last action had lamed my sword 
arm. I served for the time being as a 
gentleman in waiting, wz gentilhomme a@ 
bec de corbin, and stood with my halbert 
crooked like a raven’s beak, close to the 
royal circle. The array of courtiers that 
day was magnificent, and many of the 
famous men of France stood about the 
king. Schomberg was there, who had 
beaten shortly before the Prince of Orange. 
Du Quesne, the admiral, who had found a 
way to finish De Ruyter, the Maréchal 
d’Estrées, who had burned the Dutch 
fleet. The Dauphin was in the train, who 
had brought home the keys of twenty 
German cities, Luxembourg who had won 
Fleurus, and the bold sea-rover Jean Bart. 
Nor were there warriors alone. I had a 
word that day with the ‘ eagle of Meaux,’ 
the great Bossuet, the Chrysostom of 
France, and it fell to me to clear a path in 
the throng that Moliére, the actor, and 
Racine, the poet, might approach the 
presence. The court that day was more 
than usually brilliant, for the king had pre- 
scribed a special dress for the haute no- 
blesse, a surtout of blue, embroidered with 
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gold and silver, worn above a silken doub- 
let, from the shoulder a broad baldric to 
which hung the sword, all set off with lace, 
—while the chapeau adorned with a double 
row of plumes, crowned all. Figures thus 
costumed were that day numerous, and 
among them were many fair and shining 
dames. 

“Tt was a proud time for Madame de 
Maintenon. Her sedan-chair had been 
placed by its bearers where the best view 
was to be had, and often the king stood 
leaning easily over her as she sat. The 
columns manceuvred and the squadrons 
galloped on the plain below in the sun- 
shine, the weapons glittering and the ord- 
nance breaking in with heavy roar. 

“<* Ou'en pense votre Solidité ?’ the great 
Louis would say, as the scene varied with 
the movements of the different corps, bend- 
ing down to the window of the sedan-chair. 

“* Consultons la Raison,’ he would say, 
before sending a messenger to the gener- 
als, as he asked advice of the favorite. 

“Madame must know that while I stood 
in my place observing all this, who should 
appear upon the scene but our Sieur of 
Belleau here. He had been with his com- 
mander at the foot of the terrace, in a 
position from which the court, spread out 
above, could not be seen. Now, having 
been ordered to carry a message to the 
king, he came suddenly and unexpectedly, 
as he ascended the steps, into the midst 
of it. It was a trying place for a young 
soldier ; but he was himself from the first, 
and advancing, chapeau in hand, was pres- 
ently upon his knee in the presence, with 
a grace and self-possession which drew an 
approving smile even from the king. A 
trusty friend, a good soldier, a character 
of rare coolness and balance is the Comte 
de Belétre.” 

“The Comte de Belétre!” exclaimed 
Thankful quickly. 

Father Mériel bit his lip and threw up 
his hands as if impatient with himself. He 
went on to say that in the interest of the 
reminiscence he had for the moment for- 
gotten himself and uttered a name which 
he should have preferred to keep silent. 
The Comte de Belétre was indeed the 
name which the Sieur of Belleau had borne 
in France. He had long ago resigned it, 
however, and it was his wish that it should 
never again be associated with him. Father 
Mériel regretted his inadvertence. 
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“ But it need make no difference,” con- 
tinued the priest. ‘“ Fate has so inter- 
twined the lot of Madame with ours, that 
a somewhat close knowledge of us is not 
unbefitting. I may, however, rely upon 
Madame’s discretion that the name shall 
hereafter be unspoken.” 

That night it was long before sleep 
touched the eyelids of Thankful, as she 
lay by the fire in the women’s camp upon 
her couch of leaves. Here, then, at the 
side of Mériel was the rival whom long 
years before he had displaced when he 
won for himself the Chanoinesse Marie. 
He was at his side, and in what character? 
I'f an enemy, why had the Sieur saved his 
life again and again, and why did Meériel 
receive from him constant good offices? 
If a friend, what meant the look of hateful 
passion that the Sieur’s face had worn 
when she first beheld the two together at 
the Meadowboro burning, and which since 
then she had again beheld? Where, too, 
was the beautiful spirit that both men had 
loved? Was Marie de Méricourt indeed 
in her grave, or walled in alive within some 
cellof La Trappe? And for herself, whither 
was her own fate leading her? How strange 
was her relation becoming with these men 
of faith and country so alien! how strange 
the concentration of her mind upon the 
mystery attending them! Overcome with 
a feeling of helplessness, she instinctively 
fell into prayer, and it was almost with a 
shudder that she found herself uttering, 
“ Ave Maria, ora pro nobis!” She was 
far as yet from having surrendered to the 
Faith. Was an invisible power pushing her 
in spite of herself toward something terrible? 

The last rapid at length was passed, and 
the flotilla moved now with speed, its course 
no longer hindered by the portages. ‘The 
river broadened to a beautiful expanse of 
water, strewn with numberless islands, be- 
tween which now and then swam troops of 
deer. Sometimes there were tufted rocks 
with barely foothold for a bird ; sometimes 
broad acres where wild creatures could find 
pasture and shade. From the sky some- 
times above Thankful’s bark came the 
scream of the eagle swooping from the 
upper air; sometimes, bending over the 
batteau’s edge, she could see, through 
the transparent flood, the eagle’s prey, 
frightened downward by the hovering 
shadow to the ledges and rocks at the 
bottom. Lighter than the lightest water- 
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fowl, the canoes were whirled along by 
the Indians, their figures, to the eye, no 
less made from birch-bark than the craft. 
The breeze wafted the heavier Jatteaux ; 
Mériel’s vessel was always at the front, the 
silken banner with its solemn symbol above 
the silent, gleaming bell. French and In- 
dian came together like brothers. The 
true voyageurs, indeed, had become rather 
assimilated to the savages than the savages 
to them. They whooped and danced with 
true barbarian frenzy ; they wore the scalp- 
knife at their girdles, whistled through the 
wing-bone of the hawk whenever clouds 
arose, to dispel the storm ; and put more 
faith, perhaps, in the incantations of the 
medicine-men than in telling the beads 
of the rosary or making the sign of the 
cross. One night when the camp was 
pitched upon an islet, Antoine interpreted 
to Thankful the harangue of a dark chief, 
who, standing upon a rocky projection 
about which the water swept, apostro- 
phized the fish in behalf of the white 
men. Salmon and bass, eel, sturgeon, and 
minnow, great and small, were invited to 
throw themselves into the nets of the 
French ; they might well end their lives 
in such service. 

They came at last to the great lake from 
which the river ran. I do not think there 
is anything unnatural in the deep impres- 
sion Thankful says the scene made upon 
her, when one evening, as the gray twilight 
was beginning to fall, she looked forth 
over the limitless expanse from a bleak 
headland which pushed out from the shore. 
I have but poorly rendered her narrative, 
if it has not sufficiently appeared that her 
nature was full of a fine susceptibility. She 
had never before gazed upon such a scene, 
and one may well believe that, in the mood 
into which circumstances had brought her, 
all delicate susceptibilities within her soul 
were aroused to the fullest. The modern 
traveller no doubt finds it only dreary and 
commonplace, as he looks upon it from a 
steamer’s deck or through the plate-glass 
of a Pullman car, and turns gladly to his 
newspaper or game of cards. In Thank- 
ful, however, the spirit was touched to the 
depths. She says the world of waters 
stretched before her so bleak and lone, 
she thought she had never beheld such an 
image of infinite vastness. The night was 
gathering slowly above it, and her imagina- 
tion wandered away over the desolation, 
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wondering what new loneliness lay beyond 
the horizon’s verge, and beyond, and be- 
yond! She looked upon the broad, white 
beach into which the land descended, and 
to her quickened fancy the very earth 
seemed to grow pale as it came to stand 
before the solemn scene. She looked 
upon the trees near at hand, the first rows 
of the forest, forced to bend landward by 
the power of the storms, till they stood 
with branches turning upward and trunks 
leaning back, as if the very woods threw 
aloft their arms and shrank away abashed. 

As she stood solitary beneath the deepen- 
ing evening, the moon, near the full, grad- 
ually softened the scene into gentle beauty, 
while the mystery and solemnity were only 
heightened. Suddenly from the stand be- 
low, where her companions were gathered, 
so far away that the sound of the voices 
came mellowed and blended, there arose a 
beautiful chant which she had come to know 
well, but which she now seemed to hear for 
the first time, so transformed was her sense 
in the intensity of her feeling : — 


“ Ave maris stella, 
Dei mater alma, 
Atque semper virgo 
Felix cceli porta.” ! 

The sound of the voices rose and fell, 
then followed a hush, and presently from 
some leafy belfry in which for the moment 
it had been hung, came with an ineffable 
softness from Father Mériel’s bell the salu- 
tation of the angels. 

“QO strange, unknown spirit,” said Thank- 
ful in her heart, “ which art fixed in some 
way in this circling metal, what and whence 
art thou, touching my soul with such soft 
and awful appeal !” 

As if the spirit were conscious of the 
question, Thankful says the tone had never 
before seemed to her so sweet and sympa- 
thetic, so pensive, yet thrilling with a cer- 
tain holy gladness and content. It was as 
if an angel spake to her. She bowed her 
face in her hands and wept. 

1“ Fail, O star of Ocean, 
God’s own mother blessed, 
Yet forever virgin! 
Happy door of Heaven!” 








[ 70 be continued. | 
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HANCOCK BROOK.' 
By H. Bernard Carpenter. 


Ir is not now as it was then, 
Dear Stream, when last I looked on thee ; 
Thy world of Joy, as mine with men, 
Hath ceased to be. 


"Tis past; and Winter now is come 
To turn to dross thy summer’s gold ; 
Each hill seems distant; Earth is dumb ; 
The sun looks old. 


I scarcely can believe the moon 
Has filled but thrice since I was here. 
King August kept high court that noon, 
When I drew near. 


His leafy world with wavelike rush, 
The quick whoop of the whippoorwill 
And the slow treble of the thrush 
Were never still. 


And as the breezes went and came, 
The cardinal flowers beside thy brink 
In one long wavering fringe of flame 
Did shake and shrink. 


1 This beautiful woodland stream flows out of Hancock Lake, into the river Saco, near Hiram, Maine. 
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The Joy which Man ne’er understands 
Was thine, thou happy Brook, that day. 
How thou didst laugh and clap thy hands 
And bound away ! 


With that, there broke from bird and tree 
Tumultuous praise, and in their ranks 
Those cardinal flowers bowed down to thee 

Along thy banks. 


I praised thee too; but soon I sighed : — 
Flow on, dear woodland Stream, flow on; 
Laugh while thou mayst; thy summer’s pride 

Will soon be gone. 


Then with the forest’s shattered lute 
Hung silent o’er thy frozen bed, 
Thou shalt lie motionless and mute, 
Dead with the dead. 


Such bodings of my wayward woe 
To-day thy waters put to shame ; 
Here in their changeless pulse and flow 
They pass the same. 


Some strength is thine which is not ours ; 
Else, when thy world of Joy is gone, 
Thou couldst not thus through songless bowers 
Be flowing on. 


Oh be it mine, when comes the snow, 
And hopes no more are on the wing, 
Like thee in feeling still to flow, 
Like thee to sing. 


———— 0-0 O— 


BROWNING IN AMERICA. 


By Heloise Edwina Hersey. 


T is speaking within bounds to say that 








I 
| during the last five years the name of 

Robert Browning has been on Ameri- 
can lips and in American prints five times 
as often as that of any other English poet, 
living or dead. The fact may not be en- 
tirely creditable to the poet or to the peo- 
ple ; but, as a fact, it is most significant. 
Robert Browning would doubtless have 
been the first to deprecate certain phases 
of his unexampled popularity in this coun- 
try. On the other hand, many a thought- 
ful member of some one of the numberless 
clubs for the study of Browning’s work has 
feared that the intense devotion to the 


poetry of this one man and its public study 
were of dubious value to the life of art in 
our great, complex country. It has oc- 
curred to more than one listener to a spir- 
ited discussion of the significance of this 
or that poem by Browning that discussion 
might easily be pushed too far; that pre- 
cisely the office of great poetry is to ex- 
press the inexpressible ; that it has for 
each soul a mysterious, whispered mes- 
sage; that the moment the mystery is 
hawked about the streets it proclaims itself 
as empty and valueless as an oyster-shell. 
It has even seemed that American society 
has grown so dull to the sordidness of 
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advertisement that the deepest poetry of 
our hearts is not safe from our desire to 
tell the world its matchless qualities. But, 
in spite of many doubts and some scruples, 
the Browning societies have waxed mightily 
in the land, ‘and the very doubters have 
succumbed to their power. In England 
Browning has shared with Shakespeare, 
Chaucer, Shelley, and others, the honor of 
a society expressly for the study of his 
work. But in this country the Browning 
societies alone have really made a feature 
of literary life. Even the Shakespeare 
clubs have been gradually elbowed to the 
wall. All sorts of work have been done 
for the exegesis and the glory of Browning, 
— from collecting all the music which has 
been set to his words to making a con- 
cordance of his work, from expounding 
Paracelsus to acting 7n a Balcony. But 
there has been no sign of a falling off in 
enthusiasm. 

The personality of the man was of the 
vaguest to us. Even personal curiosity 
about him was not great. He had no dis- 
tinct American interests. He had never 
given us the opportunity to lionize him 
after our peculiar fashion on our own soil. 
Apparently he never dreamed of the United 
States as a possible field for “lectures.” 
Moreover, he has scarce a line in his work 
which would show his consciousness of the 
existence of this continent. He surely 
never curried favor with his American 
public —even by such an expression of 
scorn as he once bestowed on the British 
Public. His subjects are as remote from 
us in thought as in time and place. Prob- 
ably to half the men and women whose 
lives he actually influenced, he was the 
sole teacher in the history of the great 
period of the Italian Renaissance to which 
so much of his imaginative work was given. 

Finally, as the climax of the difficulties 
to be overcome before he could become a 
popular poet in the United States, he has 
written nothing during the last ten years 
which could make the least appeal to peo- 
ple not already his disciples. We who, 
like the Athenians, spend our time in noth- 
ing else but either to tell or to hear some 
new thing, have been forced to go patiently 
back to books published between 1850 
and 1864, in lieu of snatching the pages 
wet from the press for our excited perusal. 

But the rage of fashion, the vulgarity of 
much of the current exposition, the per- 
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sonal reticence, distance, and essential for- 
eignness of the man, and the fact that his 
best work was done years before American 
society discovered him, and that his later 
verse has been constantly more esoteric, 
all have not availed against some great, 
tidal force in him which has conquered 
American minds and hearts. Spite of 
impossibilities, the news of the death of 
Robert Browning, which came on the 
13th of December, carried to almost every 
American of cultivation a sense of loss 
not to be atoned, and of silence not to 
be relieved by speech. The sight of his 
open grave has forced every true reader 
of poetry to ask himself, “‘ What do I not 
owe to him?” It has brought the flip- 
pant critic to his knees to entreat par- 
don for having ventured on a_ profane 
dance in a temple of the gods. For a 
time, at least, it has commanded us all 
humbly to let his poetry speak to us ; and 
has silenced our eager desire to analyze 
and discuss it or him. For a moment we 
are ready to face the sun of his strange, 
blazing, erratic, unconcealable genius, in- 
stead of sitting in a darkened room and 
talking about that sun. 

If one had the skill to find it, there must 
be a valid reason for the conquest of this 
genius over American minds and hearts. 
The day after Browning’s death is both 
favorable and unfavorable for such an in- 
quiry ; but even the poorest suggestion of 
the truth will be in the nature ofa tribute to 
the dead. It is in a single direction only 
that such an article as this can point out 
the special appeal of this poet to us as a 
nation. 

It goes without saying, that our hearts 
are open on one side of the Atlantic as on 
the other to the great elemental appeals of 
poetry. More and more the consciousness 
of kindred strengthens the vital bond be- 
tween us and the mother land. Distinc- 
tions, common enough a half-century ago, 
begin to seem invidious ; and, instead of 
arrogating to our own poets excellencies 
which they perhaps do not possess, we 
boldly lay claim to Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
and Shelley as a part of our entailed in- 
heritance. Whatever especial explanation 
is to be given of the hold which Robert 
Browning has upon us is explanation of 
an achievement more than ordinary. It 
is by no means certain that he will be 
adjudged by posterity a poet greater than 
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Tennyson; but he has influenced our 
country five times as much as the Laure- 
ate. So, Carlyle spoke to an audience 
in this country much greater than Rus- 
kin ever commanded ; — who shall judge 
which was the greater prophet? 

Robert Browning has been pre-emi- 
nently the poet of the individual man. 
The sacredness of personal conscience, the 
infinite superiority of personal instinct to 
conventional restriction, the divine right 
crowning the love of one heart for another, 
the promise of the very nature of man that 
he shall attain personal immortality, — 
these noble truths have found Browning 
their most devoted champion. Man is all, 
— forms, ceremonies, creeds, compliances, 
are nothing. That a man should be up- 
rightly himself is so splendid a triumph 
that the universe against him — if such a 
monstrous thing could be—could not 
transform it into a defeat. If Childe Ro- 
land has the courage, in face of failure, 
“ dauntless the slug-horn to his lips to set,’ 
the real, vital victory is achieved. “ Earth 
changes, but thy soul and God stand sure,” 
might well be the golden motto which 
should denote all Browning’s work. Not 
only Childe Roland and Rabbi Ben Ezra 
are consecrated to the sacredness of the in- 
dividual conscience, but also 7ippa Passes, 
A Soul’s Tragedy, Christmas Eve and 
Easter Day, and The Ring and the Book 
have one message. It is expressed in vari- 
ous language; it is sometimes fantastic, 
sometimes romantic, sometimes passionate, 
always strenuously imaginative. But that 
it is one and only one may be seen easily 
enough by comparing the impression made 
by it with that made by the work of other 
great modern writers. ‘Tennyson, notwith- 
standing his human sympathy and _ his 
power for expressing tender passion, is 
chiefly the poet of abstract qualities. We 
know Arthur and his knights as, in a fine, 
modern fashion, allegorical embodiments 
of distinct, single human qualities. The 
conflict of Arthur with the weakness and 
recreancy of his knights is a world-old con- 
flict, having for its hero a “ great and gen- 
tle lord,” who was “as is the conscience 
of a saint among his warring senses, to his 
knights.” The struggle between conscience 
and passion and doubt is a real enough 
one, but the poet who devotes himself to 
its illustration is not and cannot be the 
champion of the divine right of person- 
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ality. He is rather the defender of the 
eternal law of righteousness. We may go 
a step further and cite George Eliot as an 
illustration of another modern tendency. 
Though she wrote so little in verse, her 
lyric, “O may I join the choir invisible,” 
is a most characteristic expression of her 
deepest thought. It precisely and deter- 
minedly ignores the inexorable demand of 
the spirit for a personal hearing, and bids 
it find repose in the hope of an immor- 
tality of absorption into the Eternal Love. 
Now Robert Browning is removed from 
Tennyson and George Eliot and the schools 
of thought they represent by a wide chasm. 
He may write chiefly of a remote time and 
place, and he may speak with numberless 
dramatic intonations. But this great, mod- 
ern fact he never for one heart-beat for- 
gets: The true force which the ages have 
spent themselves in conserving, and which 
is to be the sublimest product of the uni- 
verse, is found in the spirit of this man 
and that man and the other man. It is 
the word which Emerson spoke, but it is 
emphasized by the poetic voice, and de- 
veloped by the thought of another genius. 

Is it not already plain that any man who 
had that word to speak would be sure to 
command the attention of the descend- 
ants of the men who landed on Plymouth 
Rock, and who wrote the Constitution ? 
The Republic is the place for the recogni- 
tion of the individual. College, state, and 
church in the United States vie with each 
other in the noble contest for pre-eminence 
in recognition of the rights of the individual. 
The history of the government of the coun- 
try, from the freedom of the town-meeting 
to the silence and security of the polling 
booth of the Australian Ballot System, is 
the history of the determination of a man 
to be felt above mankind, and to outlive 
mankind. Consciously or unconsciously, 
Robert Browning has spoken to this great 
force in the American character. He has 
declared the right of my heart and yours to 
their own desires and to their own eternal 
existence. Is it any wonder that this man 
has defied the ill-timed zeal of foolish 
worshippers, and has even made us forget 
his own serious defects as an artist, and 
listen breathless while he cries, 

“ When the fight begins within himself 
A man’s worth something.” 

“T count life just a stuff 

To try the soul’s strength on, educe the man.” 
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Of all the great men who have passed 
out of the world’s life in our time, there is 
none for whom tears would be a less fitting 
tribute. On his grave let faith and con- 
fident hope grow like stately trees. He 
should have no dirge — least of all from 
his lovers this side the ocean — less joyful 
than his own last published words, fit epi- 
taph for 


“One who never turned his back, but marched 
breast forward, 


Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake ” — 


“At noonday, in the bustle of man’s work- 
time, 
Greet the Unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either should 
be, 
‘Strive and thrive!’ cry *Speed—tight on, for- 
ever, 
There as here!’” 
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By W. Blackburn Harte. 








HERE is probably no other country 

in the world, with the exception, 

perhaps, of Siberia, the climate of 
which has been so imperfectly understood 
and so heartily abused, as that of Canada. 
Everybody is acquainted with Voltaire’s 
sneer that La Nouvelle France was merely 
“a few arpents of snow.” ‘The British con- 
quest was not followed by a rapid opening 
up of the country and the dissipation of 
this ungenerous impression. ‘The enter- 
prise and pluck of the conquering race did 
not manifest itself in Canada until some 


generations later. 


Canada was de- 
spised by the 
victors, and the 
vanquished were 
left in undisturbed 
possession. Until 
within quite recent 
years, the good 
phlegmatic _ Brit- 


ishers, over whose 
possessions the sun 
never sets, would 
have scouted the 
idea that the sun 
was ever visible in 
this portion of 
Her Britannic Maj- 
esty’s dominions. 
They imagined that the Dominion was 
comprised in a few widely scattered vil- 
lages of snow huts, built after the fashion 
of the Esquimaux habitations, and they are 
still firmly convinced that Canada is a land 
of perpetual winter, and are strangely un- 
certain as to its geographical situation. A 
multitude of otherwise well-informed peo- 
ple of all professions, including members 
of the House of Commons and other ex- 
alted personages in the English civil and 
diplomatic service, are imbued with an 
indistinct idea that the commercial me- 
tropolis of Canada is situated about five 
hundred miles south of the North Pole, 
and that its streets are dangerous after 
sunset on account of the number of bears 
prowling around. In short, the amount 
of crass ignorance displayed in regard to 
Canada and its institutions and conditions 
by the average Britisher passes all compre- 
hension. It must in perfect candor also 
be confessed that it is only within the last 
decade that the people of the United 
States have begun to realize the possibili- 
ties of the country on their northern fron- 
tier and seriously to consider it of any 
value or importance. Great Britain con- 
tinues to exercise a somnolent, contempt- 
uous indifference toward the greatest of all 
her colonies. Cousin Jonathan is more 
nimble and is making an amende honor- 
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able ; he is also willing to release us from 
the last bonds of a monarchical feudalism, 
and the annexation party is daily increas- 
ing in strength in Canada. 

But to return more particularly to the 
subject of this article, the ancient myths 
about the awful severity of the Canadian 
winter have at last been exploded. _Intel- 
ligent travellers have visited Canada and 
discovered no beasts of prey out after dark 
more dangerous than the French Canadian 
cabmen, who always modestly demand just 
double the fare to which they are entitled 
according to the statute regulations. The 
carters in both Montreal and Quebec can 
tell an American at a glance, and they take 
a delight in surprising him with the magni- 
tude of the distances in our cities, and to 
accomplish this end occasionally make un- 
necessary detours. During the last few 
years some venturesome Americans have 
been known to spend the winter in Mon- 
treal, for the sake of the lovely blue skies 
overhead and the cold, clear atmosphere, 
as recuperative as the breezes of the Atlan- 
tic. These folk, so self-opinioned as to 
wish to know something of this great con- 
tinent, instead of joining the vast mob in 
Europe, have bearded Jack Frost in his 
stronghold and found him a very bluff but 
pleasant old fellow, and an almost infallible 
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London is merely a delusion and a snare. 
Canadians have succeeded in robbing the 
winter of its imaginary terrors and have 
fully entered into Nature’s mood. It can- 
not be denied that the season is very long, 
but then it brings with it a grandeur that 
is altogether lacking in the depressing rains 
and fogs of London at this time of year. 
A windy, stormy day in London, with a 
continual drizzle of rain, makes one feel 
suicidal ; a blinding snow storm in Mon- 
treal has something of exaltation in it. 
There is nothing monotonous about the 
Canadian winter. Instead of being a 
period of intolerable dulness anticipated 
with dread, it is regarded as a wekcome 
respite from the restless harvesting com- 
mon in both town and country throughout 
the brief and intensely hot Canadian sum- 
mer. Instead of rendering all social inter- 
course difficult, it is the signal for the 
institution of a bewildering round of pleas- 
ure and gayety. It affords healthful amuse- 
ments quite impossible of attainment in any 
other country in the world, except Russia, 
and is fer se both exhilarating and enjoy- 
able. But as Dr. W. George Beers, one of 
our most prominent Canadian 4/¢rateurs, 
and, like all his comrades in letters, better 
known in American magazine literature 
than in Canada, humorously observed in 





In fact, they have thoroughly 


physician. 
enjoyed themselves, and have returned 
home convinced that the cold, damp sea- 
son known as winter in New York and 





one of his books, “ We cannot put up sam- 
ple packages of our dry, cold, clear, and 
healthy winter as we can of our Manitoban 
wheat, to be sold at retail in foreign cities.” 
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The only way to dissipate popular illusions 
is to induce strangers to visit our country 
and see for themselves how we manage to 
make existence supportable, and even 
pleasurable, in spite of the miserable cli- 
matic conditions Canada is generally sup- 
posed to be cursed with. In order to 
accomplish this, the series of carnivals 
held in Montreal since 1883 was inaugu- 
rated. The world and his wife were invited 
to attend and participate, and the hearti- 
ness with which the invitation was _re- 
sponded to led to further experiments, until 
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winter city of the continent were amply 
justified. Her advantages for a successful 
winter exhibition, both as regards the nec- 
essary temperature and accessibility from 
all points, are now undisputed. 
Shakespeare has said that 
“ Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 
Where most it promises.” 


This is not true of the Carnival of the 
North. The visitor is compelled to ac- 
knowledge that his most delicious dreams 
resolve into mere pasteboard and prunella 
in comparison with his actual experiences. 
In a week he passes through a cycle of 
entirely new sensations, and if he is en- 
couraged to remain a few days or weeks 
longer he can do so without suffering from 
any reaction. Our carnival, like Donny- 
brook Fair, lasts but a short time, but a 
considerable period is required to elapse 
before its effects upon the youth of Mon- 
treal can be effaced, and the fun continues 
fast and furious for weeks after the expira- 
tion of the official program. 

In this article, however, I do not pro- 
pose to deal with the winter carnival, which 
is only a biennial institution. I merely 








Young Canada. 


in the carnival of 1889 the very apogee 
of perfection was reached. ‘The claims 
of Montreal to be considered the queen 


wish to give some idea 
of the different as- 
pects of our ordinary 
outdoor pastimes and 
pursuits during the 
winter months — oc- 
cupations that may 
be truly said to have 
become part of our 
national life. At this 
season of the year, 
carnival or no carni- 
val, strangers to the 
city always meet with 
the whole-souled 
courtesy and hospi- 
tality for which the 
New World is famous. 
Canadians are not 
addicted to frequent 
holiday- making ; 
there is no leisured 
class worth mention- 
ing existent in the 
country ; but in win- 
ter, business is less 
exacting, and the Montrealers avail them- 
selves of the opportunity offered to obtain 
rest and recreation. 
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Sir George Cornwall Lewis’s famous 
aphorism that “life would be tolerable 
except for its pleasures,” loses its point in 
speaking of the pleasures of a Canadian 
winter. The witty baronet was 
evidently thinking of some- 
thing far less innocent and 
healthful when he uttered this 
dlasé sentiment. ‘The majority 
of our Canadian pastimes origi- 
nated in the necessities of the 
early French settlers, or have 
been transmitted to us by their 
untiring foes, the Iroquois. I 
think that all sports of this 
character are permeated with 
a charming sense of reality — 
a peculiar poetical severity, 
and are generally more health- 
ful than those which spring 
from some fertile brain as a 
pure means of diversion. Im- 
bued with this feeling, I am 
relieved to know that Sir Wal- 
ter Scott thought the game of 
chess “a toil and waste of 
brains.” I dislike to amuse 
myself by sitting around a table 
in funereal solemnity over a 
rubber of whist, or some other 
intellectual amusement. I pre- 
fer a sharp walk in the teeth 
of a blustering north wind. 
There is, too, another striking 
aspect of Canadian outdoor 
sports. It is that, though they 
are essentially manly, calling 
forth all the higher qualities 
of courage, patience, and endurance, and 
many of them require a skill the subtleties 
of which cannot be realized by the casual 
observer, they are nearly all of them par- 
ticipated in by the gentler sex. In fact, half 
the charm would vanish if it were not for 
the presence of the ladies. ‘There can be 
no more hopeful sign for any country than 
the commingling of the sexes in healthful 
recreation, which in England, under the 
Mrs. Grundy régime, would have been con- 
sidered exclusively masculine. Woman’s 
influence is simply unlimited, her dominion 
unbounded. The Canadians are one of the 
most outdoor-loving nations of the world. 
In no other country is hardy sport so much 
followed for its own sake, and nowhere else 
is it less conventional and more free from 
rowdyism or excess than in Canada. 
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Why? Because Jack is out enjoying 
himself; but so also is ‘Fed// 

The physique of the Canadian people 
has become the admiration and despair 





The Bounce. 


of the world. The men are noted for 
their brawn and muscle and their excel- 
lence in all athletic exercise. ‘The women 
are famous for their erect and graceful 
carriage. They do not amble, but walk 
military-wise, straight from the hips. ‘The 
mingling of French and Scotch, English 
and Irish, has produced a distinct type of 
beauty, which combines the graces of the 
Anglo-Saxon race with the wit and vivacity 
of the daughters of La Belle France. I 
believe with Heine that no woman is ugly. 
There certainly are no ugly women in 
Canada, —I do not think there are any 
who can honestly be called plain. The 
climate forbids any such thing. All our 
Canadian maidens are endowed with a 
healthful ruddiness that is at once attrac- 
tive and aggressive. ‘This is the result of 
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plenty of fresh air and exercise, of snow- 
shoeing, skating, and dancing. Canadians 
rival all nations in their skill and knowl- 
edge of the two latter diversions. 

Spenser, when he wrote the famous line, 
“ Be bolde, Be bolde and everywhere, Be 
bolde,” never dreamed of the delights of 
tobogganing. If he had lived to-day, and 
fallen in with a crowd of Montreal club- 
boys, unless possessed of robust nerves, he 
might have felt inclined to qualify his ad- 
vice. 

In addition to the novel sensation of 
tearing at lightning speed down a steep 
incline upon a pine-plank contrivance, he 
would inevitably be initiated into the 
charms of being ‘“ bounced.” ‘This cere- 
mony is a form of enfranchisement to the 
privileges of Canadian sport and hospi- 
tality. Its due performance is a duty bind- 
ing upon all the different athletic clubs of 
the city, and no greenhorn can _ possibly 
escape. He is quietly chatting in the 
crowd. Suddenly there is a rush and loud 
cries of “ Bounce him!” The crowd gives 
way, and whilst Mr. Verdant is looking 
round for enlightenment as to the cause of 
the commotion, he is suddenly lifted from 
off his feet, and in a moment is struggling 
in the hands of a dozen young Samsons. 
It is useless to resist. The best plan is to 
straighten out the limbs and await further 
developments. ‘The expectant novice is 
then slowly swung up and down to obtain 
the requisite momentum. One! two! 
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The Old Trapper Days 

three !—and he is shot into the air to a 
height of nearly ten feet. This is repeated 
three times. Then, with the sensation of 
having narrowly escaped from a dreadful 
railway collision, the novice is again placed 
on his feet, and unless his mind is very 
receptive indeed, he is often inclined to 
think that this is a custom “ more honored 
in the breach than the observance.” The 
*‘ boys,” however, are relentless and inex- 
orable. 

The Park Toboggan Slide is the finest 
and longest artificial slide in Montreal, and 
it is the most frequented. ‘There are two 
chutes, both nearly a mile in length, and 
every night during the season the tobog- 
gans are continually whizzing down them, 
travelling at the rate of the “ Flying Dutch 
man” of world-wide railway repute. The 
scene around the slide is very picturesque. 
A thick mantle of snow is thrown over all 
the surroundings. Torches placed on 
either side of the chutes cast their alter 
nate flashes and shadows upon the faces 
of the animated groups, and outline for an 
instant the forms of the travellers who fly 
past, leaving a little cloud of snew in their 
wake. Montreal’s fairest and most famous 
divinities crowd together on the landing 
stage, awaiting impatiently their turn to 
descend. Of course there is some danger 
in tobogganing. ‘That’s half the charm of 
the thing. Down the far-stretching glare 
of ice in the uncertain light one can see 
a toboggan just shooting the dip, with an- 
other speeding along half-way down the 
slide, and as the second toboggan flies into 
the shadow the sense of danger makes 
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one’s veins tingle with pleasurable excite- 
ment. 

“Luke Sharp,” the humorist, obtained 
his first experience of tobogganing on this 
slide. In recounting his recollections of it 
afterwards in the Detroit Free Press, he 
said that when he was launched he “drew 
a long breath at the top—the next was 
drawn a mile away from the spot.” He 
also confessed that when he was helped 
to his feet, he said with chattering teeth, 
“That is the finest experience I have had 
in my life,” adding grimly, “I had made 
up my mind to say this a couple of weeks 
before.””, A Chinaman who was once in- 
duced to venture down a to- 
boggan slide, gave one of the 
most succinct and comprehen- 
sive definitions of the pastime 
which have yet been recorded. 
“ Tobogganing,” he said, was 
a “ whizz — whizz — and then 
half an hour’s walk-y up hill.” 
At some slides the walk up to 
the despatching platform is 
very fatiguing. ‘The Park Club 
has obviated this inconvenience 
by the construction of a return 
slide, by which you can whizz 
back as you came, and which 
appreciably increases the pleas- 
ure of the evening. But some 
couples still prefer strolling 
back with the toboggan drag- 
ging slowly at their heels. 
Why? Because there is more 
than shooting over the ice to 
be enjoyed at a toboggan 
solree. 

The Montreal slide is the 
most risky slide in the city. It 
has a natural chute, and is 
feared on account of its ap- 
palling dip, the descent of 
which seems like a plunge over 
the side of a precipice. The 
slide extends from Bayeau’s 
Hill, an eminence above the 
town forming part of the as- 
cent to Mount Royal, which 
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one quick glance, the long glare of ice 
stretching away into the darkness appears 
to be an interminable abyss. Off! The 
toboggan drops apparently into space, and 
it is impossible to breathe. One clings 
convulsively to the man in front, and re- 
calls Richard the Third’s soliloquy, — or 
rather one should, but it generally happens 
that these things occur to one later on, 
over a good cigar at the hotel, — 

“I have set my life upon a cast 

And I must stand the hazard of the die.” 


It appears inevitable that the toboggan 
must completely overturn. But it does 
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towers up above. It then runs 
for over a mile until it disap- 
pears beneath the arched road- 
way of the Céze St. Antoine, and shoots out 
on the other side. It is only when the to- 
boggan is about to be launched that one 
realizes the depth of the decline. Then in 


A Member of the St. George Club. 


not. A few moments of breathless sus- 
pense, and it strikes the level with a crash 
that jars every nerve in one’s body. How 
it escapes complete wreckage is a miracle. 
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The first shock is over, and one is recov- 
ering one’s breath and habitual dignified 
calm, when midway down the slide there is 
another drop. ‘The toboggan suddenly 
shoots up into the air, and after travelling 
quite a distance unsupported, as it seems, 
it again connects with the slide about fifty 
feet further down, and speeds on with ever 
increasing velocity until it dashes under 
the archway, over which a crowd of faces 
anxiously peer, and finally careers up a 
snowbank. I think this is the nearest ap- 
proach to flying that a man can possibly 
obtain in this sublunary sphere. The 
pleasure of tobogganing consists in the 
delightful recollection of danger passed — 
and danger to be braved again. 

The American visitor to Montreal at this 
season should make a point of going out 
for a snow-shoe tramp. He can hardly 
claim to have seen every aspect of a Cana- 
dian winter unless he has essayed “ tripping 
o’er the snow”’ with the boys to their favor- 
ite rendezvous at the back of the mountain. 
There are ten snow-shoe clubs in Montreal. 
Some, as their names imply, are distinctively 
English, French, or Irish, and others have 
a membership roll that includes all nation- 
alities. The clubs are as follows: La 
Canadienne, Montreal or Tuque Bleus, St 
George’s, La Trappeur, Emerald, Argyle, 
Holly, Garrison Artillery, Royal Scots and 
the First Prince of Wales’s Rifles. The 
Tuque Bleus and St. George’s possess the 
most comfortable club-houses, and as the 
approach to the latter necessitates a climb 
up a terribly steep hill, which is a severe 
test to the physical endurance of all but 
the well-seasoned trampers, we will follow 
in the track of the Tuque Bleus. 

There is an endless variety about snow- 
shoeing that only the hand that penned a 
Winter's Tale could attempt to describe. 
It is impossible to adequately define the 
surge of sensations one experiences ; they 
are altogether too vivid and complex to be 
reduced to language. One might as well 
endeavor to give literary form to a sun- 
beam. Every tramp is impregnated with 
an air of excitement essentially new, even 
to the “old-timers.” A number of ludi- 
crous incidents and surprises invariably 
arise. The tramp, too, through the tall, 
gaunt pines, standing spectral-like with the 
bright cold moon above them, or moaning 
to and fro, shrouded in a mist of descend- 
ing snow, has something of awe about it, 
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however familiar one may have become 
with the scene. The woods have as many 
moods as the ocean; one can never tire 
of either. I think that Nature in these 
her sterner moments appeals more to the 
inherent divinity that is in each one of us 
than in the luxuriant beauty of her summer 
moods. One seems to drink in lessons 
through the pores of the skin, — lessons 
dimly comprehended, but felt, as the white 
figures in Indian file flit in and out among 
the tall desolate trees and under their ice- 
covered arms. Conversation seems a sac- 
rilege. There is that in the occasion which 


“ Makes the wild blood start 
In its mystic springs.” 


I have often thought that the French ¢rap- 
peurs in the old days, stalking through the 
immense wooded solitudes that skirted the 
St. Lawrence, alone both by day and night, 
must many of them have been mute, in- 
glorious Miltons. To live so close to 
Nature’s heart and be a poor scoffer ap- 
pears to me impossible, and we know that 
these early pioneers were very devout, 
good, simple souls. A solitary tramp is 
more recuperative in its influence upon a 
mind diseased than all the logic of the 
schools. 

A start is made from the Montreal Ama- 
teur Athletic Association’s town club-house 
about six o’clock. Two long sleighs, in 
shape and appearance not unlike open 
canal barges, each drawn by four horses, 
are in attendance for the convenience of 
the “tender-feet.” The snow is falling 
heavily, and the wind whirls it in clouds 
hither and thither. It is a glorious day for 
tramping! If one has the physical strength 
necessary, it is better to strap on snow- 
shoes and jog along with the “ whipper-in,” 
as the straw in the conveyances is usually 
particularly damp and uncomfortable, and 
there is always a great scarcity of buffalo 
rugs. It is strange, but the driver always 
swears at the boy who collects the fares for 
not having put the rugs in, and the boy 
accepts the abuse in a calm, anticipatory 
manner. The “boss” and he evidently 
understand each other, and the missing of 
the rugs at the last moment has become an 
institution ; but to drive with one’s knees 
exposed to the searching nor’easters which 
prowl about the country roads is the re- 
verse of inspiriting. 

The trampers come clattering into the 
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Athletic Club-house about seven o’clock, 
after a five-mile tramp. ‘They are very 
warm, despite the cold outside, and their 
blanket coats, beards, and mustaches are 
covered with snow and icicles. A stranger 
is impressed with the fact that indulgence 
in this sort of fun is really very laborious ; 
but men with Saxon blood in their veins 
always work hard in taking their pleasure. 

After coats and tuques have been thrown 
aside, and the shoes have been piled away 
in the corners, some of the men play a 
little game of billiards; others enjoy the 
luxury of a brief stretch in an easy-chair 
before the blazing, crackling pine-logs burn- 
ing in the old-fashioned open fireplace. 
An adjournment is then made to the dining- 
room, where a repast @ da Bohéme is par- 
taken of, the menu consisting of soup, the 
national turkey, and mince pie, if one is 
lucky enough to get any. The “ whipper- 
in” does the honors at our end of the 
table, and entertains his immediate neigh- 
bors with some wonderful feats of pres- 
tidigitation. He makes the “crackers” 
disappear into thin air, and reappear from 
some other person’s pocket or napkin, and 
does a hundred other things which create 
a great deal of diversion. With the en- 
thusiasm of a true artist he tries to tran- 
scend himself, and cudgels his brains for 
all manner of tricks; and there seems to 
be absolutely no limit to his ability, until 
some one inhumanly suggests that he pro- 
duce some oysters in the soupe aux huitres. 
Then he subsides utterly crestfallen. 

The fare is plain, but somehow snow-shoe 
tramping does not foster epicureanism, and 
the uncertainty that attends the distribu- 
tion of the viands adds a piquant flavoring 
to the affair not wholly merited by the 
turkeys. Dinner over, the room is cleared 
for homage to Terpsichore. In the light 
fantastic exercises that follow, it is very 
difficult to distinguish one’s partner, and 
crises momentarily occur that would make 
a dancing-master furious. Cotillions and 
waltzes in the most wnapproved manner 
are the rage, and are performed in a 
hearty, rollicking way wholly masculine. 
A suggestion is then made that some well- 





known club-man shall, as the newspapers 
put it, ‘render’ a song. There is no 
show of diffidence. The man called upon 
at once mounts the raised dais at the end 
of the room, and the piano strikes up the 
overture. ‘The boys group themselves on 
the floor, and a rich baritone trolls out 
that old plantation classic, “Get along, 
sinners.” It is greeted with never-failing 
enthusiastic applause. ‘This, it may be 
presumed, is because every man in the 
room feels that in such a jolly community 
it is quite impossible that any sinners could 
be present. At any rate, there is no sin- 
ning as far as shirking the chorus is con- 
cerned, and the rafters ring again with 
the lusty chant. ‘Thus with more songs, 
snatches of light opera, dancing and games, 
the evening quickly passes, and sharp at 
ten o’clock snow-shoes are again strapped 
on. Then amid a chorus of cheery ‘‘ Good- 
nights,” the “boys” leap one by one off 
the piazza of the club-house, and falling at 
once into Indian file are slowly swallowed 
up among the shadows of the pines. 

We prefer to return by the sleigh, which 
on the home stretch is usually crowded to 
its utmost capacity. The huddling together 
makes it warmer than the drive out, and 
the journey is enlivened with a continual 
accompaniment of students’ and club songs. 
As we turn the bend in the road we hear 
the voices of the trampers singing in uni- 
son, and then the sound fades in the dis- 
tance. ‘Two great lanterns on either side 
of the driver’s seat throw just light enough 
to show the steaming flanks of the horses, 
and render the darkness immediately ahead 
more intense. The snow falls in an ob- 
scuring mist, and there seems to be a 
reckless abandon in the pace at which the 
driver urges on his team. ‘There is some- 
thing in the situation to quicken the latent 
poetry existent in the soul of every man. 
It is an experience that possesses all the 
charm of an indefinable romance. It is 
one of those trifling memories that stand 
out vividly when greater occasions have 
become obscured ; one of the memories 
the pleasure of which is enhanced the 
more they recede into the past. 

















THE BEHRING SEA CONTROVERSY. 


By William Franklin Dana. 


sealers by the United States reve- 
nue-cutter Richard Rush have 
caused much comment, both in this coun- 
try and in Canada. Here and there, in 
papers published in the United States, there 
have been expressions of approval ; but the 
predominance of the criticism undoubt- 
edly has been hostile. The reason is not 
far to seek. The recent seizures are taken 
to indicate a reassertion by Mr. Harrison’s 
administration of an exclusive jurisdiction 
on the part of the United States over 
Behring Sea; and this claim is felt to be 
not only against the rights of treaties and 
laws of nations, but one, moreover, which 
we are specially estopped from setting up 
by reason of our previous contentions 
against Russia in Monroe’s administration. 
Unquestionably, without protection from 
marauders of some sort, the fur-seal fish- 
eries on the Pribylov Islands are liable to 
extinction, certain as it is speedy; but 
this protection, it is argued, can best and 
most properly be afforded by international 
agreement. ‘This, very possibly, will prove 
the wisest and most practicable course to 
follow, and the administration may ulti- 
mately adopt it; but, even thus, it will 
only be a settlement for the future ; there 
will still be the past seizures, together with 
the present, for the government to ac- 
count for, and unless it succeeds in main- 
taining Behring Sea as a mare clausum, or 
justifies the seizures on some other ground, 
considerable indemnity will have to be 
paid Great Britain. In 1886, three Brit- 
-ish schooners were seized, and in 1887, 
six; to wit: in 1886, the Zhornton, Caro- 
lena, and Onward, and in 1887, the Anna 
Beck, William P. Sayward, Dolphin, Grace, 
Alfred Adams, and Ada. All of these 
cases are still pending, and none is set- 
tled. In 1888, owing to special confiden- 
tial instructions from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, no seizures were made. 

Alaska was ceded to the United States 
by the treaty with Russia of March 30, 
1867. The territory granted was described 
as included between two boundary lines, 
an eastern and a western one. The eastern 
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line was that established by the treaty be- 
tween Russia and Great Britain of Febru- 
ary 28, 1825, Articles III. and IV. of which 
defined the limits between the Russian and 
British possessions in northwest America. 
The western line was as follows : — 


The western limit within which the territories 
and dominion conveyed are contained, passes 
through a point in Behring’s Straits on the paral- 
lel of sixty-five degrees thirty minutes north lati- 
tude, at its intersection by the meridian which 
passes midway between the islands of Krusenstern, 
or Ignalook, and the island of Ratmanov, or Noo- 
narbook, and proceeds due north, without limita- 
tion, into the same Frozen Ocean. The same 
western limit, beginning at the same initial point, 
proceeds thence in a course nearly southwest, 
through Behring’s Straits and Behring’s Sea, so as 
to pass midway between the northwest point of 
the island of St. Lawrence and the southeast point 
of Cape Choukotski, to the meridian of one hun- 
dred and seventy-two west longitude; thence, from 
the intersection of that meridian, in a southwesterly 
direction, so as to pass midway between the island 
of Attou and the Copper Island of the Korman- 
dorski couplet or group, in the North Pacific 
Ocean, to the meridian of one hundred and ninety- 
three degrees west longitude, so as to include in 
the territory conveyed the whole of the Aleutian 
Islands east of that meridian. 


The treaty is thus peculiar in employing a 
water boundary line to determine the ex- 
tent of the cession ; and this use seems only 
explainable in the light that Russia in- 
tended to convey a marine jurisdiction, as 
well as a territorial one. Russia is reported 
as concurring in this interpretation; and 
that we so understood the effect of the 
grant, at the date of the treaty, is shown in 
a reference of Charles Sumner at the time, 
in his speech upon Alaska, to “ our part of 
Behring Sea.” 

The contemporary statutes also evidence 
this ; for when Congress came to legislate 
concerning the new territory in 1868, it 
provided by act of July 27 of that year 
(now Rev. Stats., § 1954) :— 

The laws of the United States relating to cus- 
toms, commerce, and navigation are extended to 
and over all the maindand, islands, and waters of 
the Territory ceded to the United States by the 
Emperor of Russia, etc. 


Also by the same act (now Rev. Stats., 
§ 1956), it was provided : — 
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No person shall kill any . . . fur-seal or other 
fur-bearing animal within the limits of Alaska 
Territory, or in the waters thereof, etc. 


Also by joint resolution, March 3, 1869 
(now Rev. Stats.; § 1959) :— 


The islands of Saint Paul and Saint George, zz 
Alaska, are declared a special reservation for Gov- 
ernment purposes, etc. 


It is sufficiently plain from the above stat- 
utes that Congress meant to adopt the 
Russian claim to Behring Sea as a mare 
clausum ; but we have now to consider 
whether the administrative and judicial 
officers of the United States have given 
effect in fact to that meaning, or have 
sought to evade or avoid it. We.shall 
find them all (with possibly one exception, 
since explained as no exception) unani- 
mous in the assertion of an exclusive juris- 
diction. 

In 1881, one D. A. D’Ancona addressed 
a letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
inquiring concerning the extent of juris- 
diction claimed by the United States over 
Behring Sea. A reply was sent under date 
of March 12, 1881, by H. F. French, Act- 
ing Secretary. Mr. Blaine and Mr. Win- 
dom, it will be remembered, were then, as 
now, respectively Secretary of State and 
Secretary of the Treasury, both having 
been appointed by President Garfield, 
March 5, 1881. The reply, which was re- 
peated by the Department to the collector 
of customs at San Francisco, April 4, 1881, 
was as follows : — 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Sir: March 12, 1881. 


* * * * * * * 


You inquire in regard to the interpretation of 
the terms “waters thereof,” ... as used in the 
law, and how far the jurisdiction of the United 
States is to be understood as extending. 

Presuming your inquiry to relate more especially 
to the waters of western Alaska, you are informed 
that the treaty with Russia of March 30, 1870 
[1867?], by which the Territory of Alaska was 
ceded to the United States, defines the boundary 
of the Territory so ceded. This treaty is found on 
pages 671 to 673 of the volume of treaties of the 
Revised Statutes. It will be seen therefrom that 
the limit of the cession extends from a line start- 
ing from the Arctic Ocean and running through 
Behring Strait to the north of St. Lawrence 
Islands. The line runs thence in a southwesterly 
direction, so as to pass midway between the island 
of Attou and Copper Island of the Kormandorski 
couplet or group in the North Pacific Ocean, to 
meridian of 193 degrees of west longitude. All 
the waters within that boundary to the western 
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end of the Aleutian Archipelago and chain of 
islands are considered as comprised within the 
waters of Alaska Territory. 
* * * * * * * 
Very respectfully, 
H. F. FRENCH, 
Acting Secretary. 


Previously, on April 19, 1872, the fol- 
lowing communication had been sent by 
Mr. Boutwell, Secretary of the Treasury, 
to Mr. Phelps, the then collector of cus- 
toms at San Francisco : — 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., April 19, 1872, 

S1r: Your letter of the 25th ultimo was duly 
received, calling the attention of the Department 
to certain rumors circulating in San Francisco, to 
the effect that expeditions are to start from Aus- 
tralia and the Hawaiian Islands, to take fur-seals 
on their annual migration to the islands of St. Paul 
and St. George through the narrow pass of Ooni- 
mak. You recommend, to cut off the possibility 
of evil resulting to the interests of the United 
States from these expeditions, that a revenue cut- 
ter be sent to the region of Oonimak Pass, by the 
15th of May next. A very full conversation was 
had with Captain Bryant upon this subject, while 
he was at the Department, and he conceived it to 
be entirely impracticable to make such an expedi- 
tion a paying one, inasmuch as the seals go singly 
or in pairs, and not in droves, and cover a large 
region of water in their homeward travel to these 
islands; and he did not seem to fear that the seals 
would be driven from their accustomed resorts, 
even were such attempts made. 

In addition, I do not see that the United States 
would have the jurisdiction or power to drive off 
parties going up there for that purpose, unless 
they made such attempt within a marine league of 
the shore. 

* * * * * *” * 
I am, very respectfully, 
GEORGE S. BOUTWELL, 
Secretary. 


In a letter of January 18, 1888, from Mr. 
Boutwell to Mr. Eaton, he thus explains 
the interpretation to be placed upon the 
above : 


* * * * * * * 

Mr. Phelps appears to have apprehended a 
diversion of seals from the Oonimak Pass and the 
narrow straits near that pass, and his suggestion of 
a remedy was limited to the same field. Therefore, 
neither upon my recollection of the facts as they 
were understood by me in 1872, nor upon the pres- 
ent reading of the correspondence, do I admit the 
claim of Great Britain, that my letter is an admis- 
sion of any right adverse to the claims of the 
United States in the waters known as Behring Sea. 
My letter had reference solely to the waters of the 
Pacific Ocean south of the Aleutian Islands. 


On March 16, 1886, Mr. Manning, then 
Secretary of the Treasury, sent the sub- 
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joined letter to Collector Hager at San 
Francisco : 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
March 16, 1886. 
Sir: I transmit herewith for your information 
a copy of a letter addressed by the Department on 
the 12th March, 1881, to D. A. D’Ancona, con- 
cerning the jurisdiction of the United States in the 
waters of the Territory of Alaska and the preven- 
tion of the killing of fur seals and other fur-bearing 
animals within such areas as prescribed by chapter 
3, title 23, of the Revised Statutes. The attention 
of your predecessor in office was called to this sub- 
ject on the 4th April, 1881. This communication 
is addressed to you inasmuch as it is understood 
that certain parties at your port contemplate the 
fitting out of expeditions to kill fur seals in these 
waters. You are requested to give due publicity 
to such letters, in order that such parties may be 
informed of the construction placed by this Depart- 
ment upon the provision of law referred to. 
D. MANNING, 
Secretary. 


As has been said, three British schoon- 
ers were seized in the summer of 1886. 
The cases of the vessels and of the offi- 
cers came up before District Judge Dawson 
at Sitka, and, in his charge to the jury in 
one of the cases, he is reported as saying : 


“ All the waters within the boundary set forth in 
this treaty [the treaty of cession] to the western 
end of the Aleutian Archipelago and chain of 
islands are to be considered as comprised within 
the waters of Alaska, and all the penalties pre- 
scribed by law against the killing of fur-bearing 
animals must therefore attach against any violation 
of law within the limits before described.” 


The Brooklyn Eagle seems to have been 
much put out by this charge, for it says: 
“Judge Dawson, although only a district 
judge, considers that his jurisdiction ex- 
tends over the whole of the waters of 
Alaska, comprising about a million square 
miles of what would elsewhere be regarded 
as the high seas, so that he may safely be 
regarded as the greatest maritime judge 
extant.” But it will be seen that Judge 
Dawson simply was following out a policy 
laid down by the administrative depart- 
ment of the government. 

It now remains to consider the posi- 
tion of the State Department of the last 
administration with reference to the sub- 
ject of jurisdiction. October 21, 1886, 
Sir L. S. Sackville West protested against 
the seizures of the three British schooners 
made in that year as above-mentioned, and 
on December 7, 1886, he inquired what 
position the Department would take in 
relation to Behring Sea the coming sum- 
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mer. Seizures followed, as has been 
shown, in 1887, and protests against these 
were duly filed ; but it is a remarkable fact, 
illustrating the extraordinary wariness and 
hesitation of Mr. Bayard, that, from the 
first protest to the close of the Cleveland 
administration, no stand was ever taken by 
the Secretary of State upon the one ground 
or upon the other. The matter was left 
by him, so far as regards the actual seiz- 
ures, absolutely as he found it. He did 
dismiss the proceedings in the cases of the 
vessels seized in 1886, but he did this 
without conclusion at the time of any 
questions that might be involved. August 
19, 1887, the circular note proposing an 
international regulation of the fur-seal fish- 
eries: was sent ; but, even in this note, care 
was taken that the proposition should not 
be regarded as a waiver of any claim of 
the United States to Behring Sea as a mare 
clausum. France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Japan, Russia, and Sweden and Norway 
were included in Mr. Bayard’s proposal ; 
although nothing, so far as the diplomatic 
correspondence published shows, appears 
to have been accomplished. In a note of 
Mr. White to Mr. Bayard, dated June 20, 
1888, and in notes from Mr. Bayard to 
Mr. Hubbard, dated respectively July 18, 
1888, and August 9, 1888, there are hints 
that Canada did not altogether acquiesce 
in the idea of an international convention. 
The question seems to have been still left 
hanging, when the last administration went 
out of office. 

The importance of protection to the fur- 
seal fisheries in the North Pacific is a fact 
admitted by all. Three or four years of 
indiscriminate killing, it is thought, will be 
sufficient to extinguish them. At present, 
there are but three fur-seal rookeries in the 
world. One is situated on the Lobos Islands 
off the La Plata River in South America, 
and is under the control of the Uruguay 
Republic ; another is on the Kormandorski 
Islands belonging to Russia, in the Russian 
part of Behring Sea; and the third is the 
one owned by the United States on the 
Pribylov Islands, St. Paul and St. George. 
About the beginning of June, the fur-seals 
make their way through the Aleutian 
Islands, and haul themselves ashore for a 
period covering about six months on St. 
Paul and St. George. Here the bulls fight 
for the best places, and wait for the females, 
who come later. The weaker bulls take a 
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place by themselves apart from the females, 
and are called bachelors. It is these alone 
which are killed. The Aleuts go in be- 
tween them and the sea, and drive them 
in droves inland. They are here first 
clubbed, and then stabbed and skinned. 
In this way, as little seal life as possible is 
destroyed. ‘The marauders, on the other 
hand, employ more destructive methods. 
They await the seals inside the Aleutian 
chain, and then shoot them in the sea, 
recovering but one in three, or one in five, 
according to different estimates. More- 
over, females are destroyed as well as 
males, and this means oftentimes the de- 
struction of two lives in place of one, the 
females either being with young, or having 
left the rookeries in search of food for their 
pups already born, which are then left to 
starve, as they cannot swim, and as the 
bulls never abandon the islands during the 
breeding season. The Pribylov Islands 
are a government reserve, and the right to 
take fur seals is leased to the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company of California alone. This 
company also has control of the Russian 
Kormandorski Islands, and is obliged to 
take from them one thousand skins an- 
nually, while, on the American Pribylov 
Islands, it is limited to the taking of one 
hundred thousand skins per year. It pays 
the government $55,000 per annum, and 
$2.624 per skin taken and shipped, and, 
on the $7,200,000 which the government 
paid for Alaska, the government has de- 
rived from this source an income equiva- 
lent to more than 4 per cent a year. The 
lease is dated May 1, 1870, and expires 
May 1 next, being for the term of twenty 
years. 

Considerable stress has been placed 
upon our contention against Russia in 
1822, whereby we are said to have denied 
Russia’s claim to Behring Sea as a mare 
clausum. Lord Salisbury, in his note to 
Sir L. S. Sackville West of September 1o, 
1887, makes a point of this. But Russia’s 
claim was more extensive than ours. By 
an imperial ukase of September 16, 1821, 
Alexander I. had sanctioned certain regu- 
lations adopted by the Russian American 
Company, the first and second sections of 
which are alone important here : — 


Sec. 1. The pursuits of commerce, whaling and 
fishing, and of all other industry, on all islands, 
ports, and gulfs, including the whole of the north- 
west coast of America, beginning from Behring 
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Strait to the fifty-first degree of northern latitude; 
also from the Aleutian Islands to the eastern coast 
of Siberia, as well as along the Kurile Islands from 
Behring Strait to the south cape of the island of 
Urup, viz., to 45° 50! northern latitude, are exclu- 
sively granted to Russian subjects. 

SEc, 2. It is therefore prohibited to all foreign 
vessels not only to land on the coasts and islands 
belonging to Russia, as stated above, but also to 
approach them within less than a hundred Italian 
miles. The transgressor’s vessel is subject to con- 
fiscation, along with the whole cargo. 


Mr. Adams, who was then Secretary of 
State, expressed surprise on the part of 
the United States at the claims of Russia, 
and M. de Poletica proceeded to justify 
them. In a note, dated February 28, 
1822, he said : — 


* * * * * * * 

I shall be more succinct, sir, in the exposition 
of the motives which determined the Imperial 
Government to prohibit foreign vessels from ap- 
proaching the northwest coast of America belong- 
ing to Russia within the distance of at least 100 
Italian miles. This measure, however severe it 
may at first appear, is, after all, but a measure of 
prevention. It is exclusively directed against the 
culpable enterprises of foreign adventurers, who, 
not content with exercising upon the coasts above 
mentioned, an illicit trade very prejudicial to the 
rights allowed entirely to the Russian American 
Company, take upon them besides to furnish arms 
and ammunition to the natives in the Russian pos- 
sessions in America, exciting them likewise in 
every manner to resist and revolt against the au- 
thorities there established. 

* * * * * * * 

I ought, in the last place, to request you to 
consider, sir, that the Russian possessions in the 
Pacific Ocean extend, on the northwest coast of 
America, from Behring’s Strait to the fifty-first 
degree of north latitude, and on the opposite side 
of Asia, and the islands adjacent, from the same 
strait to the forty-fifth degree. The extent of sea, 
of which these possessions form the limits, com- 
prehends all the conditions which are ordinarily 
attached to shut seas (mers fermées), and the 
Russian Government might consequently judge 
itself authorized to exercise upon this sea the right 
of sovereignty, and especially that of entirely inter- 
dicting the entrance of foreigners. But it preferred 
only asserting its essential rights, without taking 
any advantage of localities. 


Mr. Adams replied March 30, 1822. 
Among other things, he observed : — 


With regard to the suggestion that the Russian 
Government might have justified the exercise of 
sovereignty over the Pacific Ocean as a close sea, 
because it claims territory both on its American 
and Asiatic shores, it may suffice to say that the 
distance from shore to shore on this sea, in latitude 
51° north, is not less than go° of longitude, or 
4000 miles. 
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Russia did not abandon her contention, 
but the matter was dropped as being a 
merely theoretical dispute, M. de Poletica 
saying : — 


In the same manner the great extent of the 
Pacific Ocean at the fifty-first degree of latitude 
cannot invalidate the right which Russia may have 
of considering that part of the ocean as close. 
But as the Imperial Government has not thought 
fit to take advantage of that right, all further dis- 
cussion on this subject would be idle. 


Mr. Adams did not intend to controvert 
any claim to Behring Sea as a mare clau- 
sum, but simply wished to assert our right 
to fish and trade on the northwest coast. 
April 17, 1824, a treaty was concluded 
with Russia, the first, third, and fourth 
articles of which were these : — 


ArT. I. It is agreed, that, in any part of the 
Great Ocean, commonly called the Pacific Ocean, 
or South Sea, the respective citizens or subjects of 
the high contracting powers shall be neither dis- 
turbed nor restrained, either in navigation or in 
fishing, or in the power of resorting to the coasts, 
upon points which may not already have been 
occupied for the purpose of trading with the 
natives, saving always the restrictions and condi- 
tions determined by the following articles : — 

* * * * * * * 


ArT. III. It is moreover agreed, that, here- 
after, there shall not be formed by the citizens of 
the United States, or under the authority of the 
said States, any establishment upon the northwest 
coast of America, nor in any of the islands adja- 
cent, to the north of fifty-four degrees and forty 
minutes of north latitude; and that, in the same 
manner, there shall be none formed by Russian 
subjects, or under the authority of Russia, south 
of the same parallel. 

ArT. IV. It is, nevertheless, understood that 
during a term of ten years, counting from the sig- 
nature of the present convention, the ships of both 
Powers, or which belong to their citizens or sub- 
jects respectively, may reciprocally frequent, with- 
out any hindrance whatever, the interior seas, 
gulfs, harbors, and creeks, upon the coast men- 
tioned in the preceding article, for the purpose of 
fishing and trading with the natives of the country.” 


A similar treaty was concluded between 
Russia and Great Britain, February 28, 
1825. The first and third and seventh 
articles thereof were these :— 


Art. I. It is agreed that the respective sub- 
jects of the High Contracting Parties shall not be 
troubled or molested in any part of the ocean 
commonly called the Pacific Ocean, either in navi- 
gating the same, in fishing therein, or in landing 
at such parts of the coast as shall not have been 
already occupied, in order to trade with the na- 
tives, under the restrictions and conditions specified 
in the following articles. 

* * * * * * * 
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ArT. III. The line of demarcation between the 
possessions of the High Contracting Parties, upon 
the coast of the continent, and the islands of 
America to the northwest shall be drawn in the 
manner following : — 

Commencing from the southernmost point of 
the island called Prince of Wales Island, which 
point lies in the parallel of 54 degrees 40 minutes 
north latitude, and between the 131Ist and 133d 
degree of west longitude (meridian of Greenwich), 
the said line shall ascend to the north along the 
channel called Portland Channel, as far as the 
point of the continent where it strikes the 56th 
degree of north latitude; from this last-mentioned 
point, the line of demarcation shall follow the 
summit of the mountains situated parallel to the 
coast as far as the point of intersection of the 14Ist 
degree of west longitude (of the same meridian); 
and finally, from the said point of intersection, the 
said meridian line of the 14Ist degree, in its pro- 
longation as far as the Frozen Ocean, shall form 
the limit between the Russian and British posses- 
sions on the continent of America to the north- 
west. 

ArT. VII. It is also understood, that, for the 
space of 10 years from the signature of the present 
convention, the vessels of the two Powers, or those 
belonging to their respective subjects, shall mutu- 
ally be at liberty to frequent, without any hin- 
drance whatever, all the island seas, the gulfs, 
havens, and creeks on the coast mentioned in 
Article III. for the purposes of fishing and of trad- 
ing with the natives. 


The American treaty was not renewed 
at the expiration of the ten years men- 
tioned therein, and Russia claimed that 
the first article was no longer in force. 
February 11, 1843, Russia, by a treaty 
with Great Britain, Article XII. thereof, 
agreed to regard the treaty of February 
28, 1825, with that country as in force. 
It is fairly evident that the discussion and 
treaties of 1824 and 1825 related to the 
northwest coast, islands and waters to the 
south of the Aleutian Islands, and that 
the question of Behring Sea did not enter 
into the dispute or conclusion at all. 
Russia was desirous of forbidding the im- 
portation of firearms, ammunition, and 
liquors into places upon the northwest 
coast, where settlements were growing up, 
and she made the claims that she did to 
secure this end. The treaties were a set- 
tlement primarily of a discussion upon ter- 
ritorial, not upon marine rights. 

Russia has always maintained her exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over Behring Sea. She 
had not conceded any rights therein to 
Great Britain or any other country prior 
to her cession of Alaska to the United 
States. She is to-day enforcing her juris- 
diction over her portion of the sea, and, 
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according to one somewhat questionable 
statement made before the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the 
House of Representatives, last Congress, 
burns any vessel found therein to the sea, 
after removing officers and crew. 

By notice dated November 15, 1881, the 
Russian Consul at Yokohama issued a no- 
tice containing the following : — 


At the request of the local authorities of 
Behring and other islands, the undersigned hereby 
notifies, that the Russian Imperial Government 
publishes, for general knowledge, the following : — 

(1) Without a special permit or license from the 
governor-general of Eastern Siberia, foreign ves- 
sels are not allowed to carry on trading, hunting, 
fishing, etc., on the Russian coast or islands in the 
Okhotsk and Behring Seas, or on the northeastern 
coast of Asia, or within their sea boundary line. 

(5) Foreign vessels found trading, fishing, hunt- 
ing, etc., in Russian waters without a license or 
permit from the governor-general, and also those 
possessing a license or permit who may infringe 
the existing by-laws on hunting, shall be confis- 
cated, both vessels and cargoes, for the benefit of 
the Government. This enactment shall be en- 
forced henceforth, commencing with A.p. 1882. 

(6) The enforcement of the above will be en- 
trusted to Russian men-of-war, and also to Russian 
merchant-vessels, which, for that purpose, will 
carry military detachments and be provided with 
proper instructions. 


What Russia’s claim is, thus appears clear. 
Russia has assented to Mr. Bayard’s sug- 
gestion of an international agreement, and 
it is to be hoped that something of the 
kind can be concluded. Protection to 
the fisheries ought, if possible, to be ex- 
tended beyond Behring Sea down below 
the Aleutian Islands. There are difficul- 
ties, however, in the way of an agreement, 
and it is as well not to blink them. It is 
hard to see just what concessions Canada 
will willingly submit to, and, indeed, from 
suggestions in the correspondence already 
published, there seems to have been, as 
has been said,.some opposition in that 
quarter to Lord Salisbury’s assent to a 
conference. Moreover, unless all nations 
agree, it will be possible to register a ves- 
sel under a non-concurring government, 
and thus defeat the regulations of the con- 
curring governments. We ought not, in 
any event, to yield up the doctrine of mare 
clausum, even if an international agree- 
ment is effected, and indemnity is paid for 
seizures already made. The nations may 
not always work harmoniously together, 
and we do not want to compromise our- 
selves, so that we shall be estopped from 
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acting in the future. The doctrine of mare 
clausum is not so. very absurd, considering 
the position of the sea, and the necessity 
of the nations to have recourse to it; and 
without holding the sea as a mare clausum, 
we may argue for a right to resort to the 
waters beyond the three-mile limit for the 
necessary protection of rights within it. 
There is now the act of March 2, 1889, 
and then we shall have covered the whole 
subject. February 27, 1889, the Senate 
passed a bill in reference to the salmon 
fisheries in Alaska, and February 28, the 
bill came up in the House. Mr. Dunn, of 
the Committee of Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, offered the following antend- 
ment, to form section three of the bill : — 


§ 3. That § 1956 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States was intended to include and apply, 
and is hereby declared to include and apply, to all 
the waters of Behring Sea in Alaska embraced 
within the boundary lines mentioned and de- 
scribed in the treaty with Russia, dated March 30, 
1867, by which the Territory of Alaska was ceded 
to the United States; and it shall be the duty of 
the President, at a timely season in each year, to 
issue his proclamation, and cause the same to be 
published for one month in at least one newspaper 
published at each United States port of entry on 
the Pacific coast, warning all persons against en- 
tering said territory and waters for the purpose of 
violating the provisions of said section; and he 
shall also cause one or more vessels of the United 
States to diligently cruise said waters and arrest 
all persons and seize all vessels found to be, or to 
have been, engaged in any violation of the laws of 
the United States therein. 


The bill as amended passed the House, 
and was returned to the Senate. Mr. 
Edmunds and Mr. Hoar thought that the 
amendment raised a grave question of 
international law, and advised a reference 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
March 1, this committee reported against 
the amendment, and it was non-concurred 
in. Mr. Sherman, in presenting the com- 
mittee’s report, said : — 

I was directed by the committee to state, that 
the subject matter, the merits of the proposition 
proposed by the House, were not before us and 
not considered by us, and we are not at all com- 
mitted for or against the proposition made by the 
House. We make this report simply because it 
has no connection with the bill itself, and it ought 
to be disagreed to and abandoned and considered 
more carefully hereafter. 


A conference committee was then ap- 
pointed: on the part of the Senate, Sher- 
man, Edmunds, and Morgan; and on the 
part of the House, Dunn, McMillin, and 
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Felton. This committee reported the fol- 
lowing amendment, which was adopted by 
the Senate and House, and the bill was 
then signed by the President, March 2 :— 

§ 3. That § 1956 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States is hereby declared to include and 
apply, to all the dominion of the United States in 
the waters of Behring Sea, and it shall be, etc. 
[The rest of the section is substantially as given 
above, with only slight necessary or unimportant 
changes. } 
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March 22, 1889, President Harrison is- 
sued a proclamation, in conformity with 
this act, and the seizures have been made 
presumably in pursuance thereof. Neither 
the Senate nor the House by the act af- 
firmed or denied our jurisdiction over 
Behring Sea, but left it to be settled by 
the administrative departments, or by 
themselves at more leisure, and after ma- 
turer consideration. 
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By Mary Towle Palmer. 


I, 


IRANDA walked down the village 
M street. It was broad and home- 

like, with long elm-shadows play- 
ing against the white houses on either side 
of the way. She walked with the typical 
New England girl’s air of half-conscious 
rectitude, her back straight, her head 
steady, her hair smoothly twisted at the 
back, her brow as clear as day. Intelli- 
gence, conscience, and energy were written 
on her wholesome face ; the complexion 
was blond, the eyes direct and blue, 


the nose straight. Her muslin dress 
was immaculately ironed and _ crisply 
looped behind, and the lace at her 


throat was as snowy as the skin against 
which it lay. 

“Tt does do me a sight 0’ good to see 
that girl walk by,” was poor Miss Titcomb’s 
remark, as she sat at her usual window, 
very naturally observing the gait of each 
passer, her own limbs being paralyzed. 
Miranda intuitively turned her head and 
sent a bow and a bright smile to the 
window. 

The girl, in truth, was full of a desire to 
cast abroad into the world some of the joy 
of which her own heart was full; and, as 
she walked on, one of those moments came 
to her which make an epoch in life. She 
always afterwards remembered how, as she 
stepped along under the familiar elm-trees, 
on that particular afternoon, a great wave 
of harmony suddenly swept across her soul 


and she experienced an inward awakening 
which made her feel that she had never 
known before what it was just to live in 
this green and glorious world, full of people 
with answering eyes and voices that respond 
to our own. 

There had been, it is true, some new 
and startling words spoken to Miranda the 
evening before — perhaps it always needs 
a hand to bring out these subtle melodies ; 
but on this afternoon she did not connect 
her happy mood with these words nor with 
him who had spoken them. She only 
thought how delicious was the air, how 
broad and smooth and shady the familiar 
street. Miranda was the teacher of the 
village school, which was at present closed 
for the summer vacation. She was on her 
way to the public library to return the book 
she had been reading. Next to the church 
and the school-house West Topham was 
proud of its public library. It was a tiny 
frame bvilding, standing behind a fence 
and a small plot of grass. A modest lattice- 
work encircled the door, where vines clam- 
bered luxuriantly, as if they, too, shared the 
villagers’ pride in the words upon the sign 
beneath, “ Public Library.” This small 
building was the link between the village 
and the world. Here the studious found 
statistics for their Natural History Society, 
the meditative found romance to feed their 
dreams, the gay found fashions for their 
gowns. The railroad had not yet reached 
them, but their public library prevented 
the inhabitants of this little village from 
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being quite left behind by the march of 
civilization. 

Several young women with books in their 
hands approached as Miranda turned in at 
the gate. There were among them one or 
two heavy, long chins and ungainly figures, 
and several of the faces were thin and 
keen-eyed, as if thirsting for knowledge in 
an untrained fashion. Of this latter class 
was Lizzie Thorpe, the village milliner and 
Miranda’s fidus Achates. Her bonnets 
were said to be delicate and conscientious 
structures, with really a spiritual quality 
about them. A city visitor to the little 
West Topham church had once declared 
that its bonnets alone were enough to edu- 
cate the natives and redeem the place from 
barbarism. 

Lizzie Thorpe’s figure was as slender 
and graceful as a willow, but her face was 
plain, sallow, and sad. ‘The attitude of 
her mind towards the pretty schoolmistress 
was a species of worship. Miranda had 
been the brightest part of her existence ; 
and many a gay twist had been given to a 
ribbon bow, as the milliner, in her lonely 
corner, thought with a smile of the rosy 
face at the other end of the village. Of 
late there had been some happenings which 
Lizzie could not quite understand ; and as 
the two young women walked away from 
the library together, after a half-hour’s 
rummaging among the books, it seemed a 
good chance for a confidential talk. Lizzie 
felt that she could easily find out what she 
wished to know, and if necessary she was 
ready to be a loving protector for her 
friend against the threatened danger. 

“Dick ‘Terry is going away soon, I sup- 
pose?” she began quietly. 

The quick blood surged into Miranda’s 
face, but she said nothing. Lizzie con- 
tinued, with firm persistence : 

“ And I am glad enough that he is going 
away ; for they say that he is a great flirt, 
and — I don’t want him to do any harm in 
this neighborhood. He is gay and lively, 
you know, and a stranger in town, and—” 

Miranda dropped her friend’s arm. 
“Lizzie Thorpe,” she said, “ I know what 
you mean. I have not told you that I 
cared for him ; but let me tell you this : if 
I ever found out that anybody I cared for 
was a flirt, that thing would make my love 
turn to hate at once. I should leave him, 
and just go back to where I was before. I 
should have my own pursuits to follow,” 
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she went on, with much dignity, “and I 
should not allow them to be interrupted 
by anybody’s nonsense or selfishness.” 

Miranda’s aspect was severe, and she 
did not seem in a mood for further dis- 
closures. Lizzie became the victim of a 
distressing sense of loneliness. There was 
something new and indescribable about 
Miranda, something that her friend could 
not fathom. Lizzie thought herself filled 
only with anxiety for her friend’s welfare ; 
in reality she was undergoing the common, 
hard ordeal of being one who is left be- 
hind, one who must look with longing and 
uninitiated eyes towards the beautiful, 
veiled country, into which another has 
sailed serenely. 

A tumult of questioning voices rose in 
Miranda, as she took the homeward path 
alone. 

“Gay! Lively! A stranger in town!” 
It is a comment upon the secluded life led 
in this little place, that these words should 
have seemed like indictments. ‘To her the 
word “gay”? might mean the whole gamut 
of possible evil, down to such depths of 
depravity as she had shuddered” over in 
books, but had never dreamed of coming 
into contact with. Was Dick Terry gay 
in any such sense? ‘The possibility, the 
whispered hint, gave her so acute a pang 
that she realized for the first time what an 
important fact he had become to her. 
She examined the discovery. How had 
he done it? She thought of the dancing 
of her heart at his footsteps and the con- 
tagious sunshine of his merry, easy smile, 
so contagious that her fine lips parted now 
at thought of it; and she knew that her 
whole being was in the grasp of something 
stronger than herself, and that the past two 
months —just two months she had known 
him—held more of life than all the quiet 
years before them. “Do I really know 
him ?” she asked herself. “If I do not, how 
have I dared to let him know me so well?” 
But after all, the voice of conscience was 
just now rather gentle than harsh. A sense 
of gain, of “knowing things,” would steal 
into the glowing heart and ring its inde- 
pendent chime of music across all duller 
notes, 


II. 


Mrs. Lorinc, Miranda’s mother, was 
known amongst her neighbors as “a char- 
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acter.” In her case it was a compliment- 
ary term, and meant not only that she was 
a model housekeeper, a church-pillar, an 
admirable nurse, the executive head of the 
sewing-circle, and possessed the best re- 
ceipts for pickles and strawberry short- 
cake, but also that she had once practised 
a profession with a name to it. Years ago, 
before she had married Hiram Loring, 
which did not happen until she was thirty- 
three, she had been the teacher of elocu- 
tion in a New England boarding-school 
for girls; and traces of her former occu- 
pation still remained in her deep, mellow 
voice and accurate pronunciation, in her 
erect figure, in a passion for Shakespeare, 
and in an occasional gesture of consider- 
able grandeur. In a conversation with 
Mrs. Loring a gesture might produce it- 
self at any moment, quite unlooked for by 
either herself or the listener, and it never 
failed of being effective upon both in 
recalling the sphere of importance which 
Mrs. Loring had once filled. She had 
never been known to express regret at 
having married an obscure and not very 
successful farmer; but after Hiram died 
the farm became more productive than it 
had been during his lifetime, and Mrs. 
Loring had not worn the aspect of a heart- 
broken widow. Was she unfeeling, harsh, 
or cold by nature? It was a sufficient 
answer to this question only to cast a 
glance at her broad and humane face, 
where every line indicated a combination 
of energy and kindness which might have 
sufficed for the propping of a community ; 
and if surroundings, as expressed in house- 
hold arrangements, are an indication of 
the occupant’s temperament, what could 
be more hospitable and enticing than 
Mrs. Loring’s sitting-room, where the sun 
poured at will across a warm red and green 
ingrain carpet, over chairs whose immacu- 
late freedom from dust defied the most 
searching of rays? 

Miranda was the product of this clean, 
wholesome dwelling. She had inherited 
from her mother perfect health, and an 
observable erectness of figure and of tem- 
perament, but she was less tall, less square 
in shoulder and large in feature, and to- 
gether with her father’s light hair and 
ruddy cheeks, she had taken from him a 
certain lightness and simplicity which made 
her seem attractively vulnerable, while yet 
safe and strong. 
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“QO Miranda,” Dick Terry had said, 
“you are so different from other girls. 
There’s something about you that makes a 
fellow afraid of you, and yet dead in love 
with you. I want to take you back to 
3oston with me ; won’t you come, Miran- 
da? You must. I can’t stand it if you 
say no.” And his voice had trembled. 
‘Say you’ll marry me, Miranda.” 

She had not quite ventured yet to say 
it; but each time that they met she had 
been nearer and nearer to saying it. Her 
own wishes were beginning to join with his 
pleadings to make her yield. When she 
feared and drew back, the thought of her 
mother’s cordial liking for the merry young 
fellow gave her courage again. ‘ Mother 
knows a great many people, and she trusts 
him,” thought she ; “ why should not I?” 

This was a reversal of the ordinary course 
of true love; the distrust was with the 
young daughter and not with the inter- 
fering parent! Mrs. Loring frankly liked 
the merry young fellow. He had had 
many a talk with her over his business 
prospects. He was a druggist’s clerk, in- 
terested in colored liquids, receiving so 
much a month for pounding substances in 
a mortar, and with hardly a dollar put by 
against a rainy day; but he had assured 
her how willingly he would work, how des- 
perately he would economize, if only 
Miranda would smile upon him. And the 
camaradérie which had been established 
between Mrs. Loring and the young man 
was pleasant to see. It was refreshing 
to her, who had never had a son, to pick 
up his hat, thrown at random on the 
nearest chair, and he had arrived at such 
an advanced state of friendliness that he 
could even follow her into her cool and 
fragrant “ buttery,” with a plea for a bit of 
luncheon. Dick was so nonchalantly hand- 
some that no normal specimen of woman- 
kind could have found it other than a 
privilege to feed him. 

“Do give me a small piece of your won- 
derful bread and butter, my dear Mrs. 
Loring,” he would say, and then he would 
inhale a long breath of that sweet-smelling 
air, which was so suggestive of wholesome- 
ness that it might have answered for a time. 
“What a place this is, I declare!” he 
would exclaim, examining the clean shelves. 
“T wish I could bottle up some of this per- 
fume to take back to town. I'll warrant it 
would bring fully five dollars per dozen. 
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This is what I call a regular poetical pan- 
try.” 

Now Dick knew nothing whatever of 
poetry, but he had discovered Mrs. Lor- 
ing’s tender spot, and he was aware that 
his cordial footing with her had been gained 
partly by his undisguised admiration of her 
literary acquirements. 

“T never fell in with people like you and 
Miranda before,” said he, with the utmost 
truthfulness. It was on that same August 
evening with which our story began. “ You 
don’t know what it is to a fellow like me, 
knocking about a town ever since I was a 
boy, to come in here and see this kind of 
home-like thing going on. It makes me 
want to begin life all over again. Here, 
let me carry in that plate of doughnuts for 
you. You're very good to let me stay to 
tea to-night, for you know in a couple of 
days my vacation will be over. If I hadn’t 
worked for years without any, I couldn’t 
have had these two months now. What a 
piece of luck it was, my coming up here !” 

At this precise moment an erect, girlish 
figure appeared in the doorway. Miranda 
came in, still perturbed by her talk with 
Lizzie Thorpe, the words, “a stranger in 
town,” still repeating themselves within her 
consciousness, as if they held some subtle 
reproach in them. ‘The scene which met 
her blue eyes was like a response to her 
questionings: her tall mother just issuing 
from the buttery with a pile of biscuits in 
her hand, followed by the taller lover, with 
his plate of doughnuts. She stood in the 
doorway and laughed gayly, and the cloud 
blew away from her spirit then and fhere. 
After tea began the fateful evening. Mrs. 
Loring had promised her guest a Shakes- 
pearian reading as a parting festivity, in 
view of his approaching farewell to the 
village. A few sticks of wood crackled on 
the hearth. Dick sat in the high-backed 
armchair, with his heels upon the fender. 
He tenderly watched Miranda at her knit- 
ting, while Mrs. Loring’s deep voice in the 
rhythm of blank verse sounded pleasantly 
to his unaccustomed ears. As the reading 
went on, his hand stole out towards the 
busy white ones near by, in the irresistible 
desire for assurance and sympathy. The 
knitting dropped, the hands were impris- 
oned, and Miranda wonderingly told her- 
self that she was betrothed. 

Mrs. Loring was reading Zhe Tempest. 
Perhaps her elocutionary method was old- 
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fashioned. Probably it was tinged with 
affectation and obtruded in too marked a 
degree the rhythm of the verse. But her 
audience was not critical, and the two 
young faces, when she had finished, spoke 
a poetry which needed no interpretation. 

Mrs. Loring remembered that the bread 
was yet to be mixed in the kitchen, and 
disappeared. Dick turned a bright face 
to Miranda. He still held her hand, and 
almost feared to speak lest her awakened 
consciousness should make her withdraw it. 
He did not know that to suclt a girl as she 
it could never happen that her lover might 
hold her hand unawares ; to her it was a 
solemn rite entered into intentionally. 

“So that is where your pretty name 
came from, is it?’ he asked in a low 
voice. 

Miranda’s being was engrossed by the 
sweet sense of companionship. Her lips 
parted to answer his question, but no sound 
escaped them. He gathered courage to 
move nearer. 

“ But you don’t speak out plainly, as the 
one in the play did,” tightening his grasp 
upon her hand. “ She gave a fellow some 
satisfaction. Why, if you said such things 
to me, I should — I should —” 

His handsome face was so eager that 
Miranda wished she might find words with 
which to please him ; but how could she 
express her half-distrustful adoration ? 

“She coud, of course, in a book,” began 
Miranda, “ but —”’ 

“Ah, you are caught, caught!” cried 
the young man exultantly. “If you feel 
as she did, no matter for the words !”’ 

And all this happened while Mrs. Loring 
mixed the bread. When she came back, 
with the odor of soap and water clinging 
to her hands, and not a fleck of flour upon 
her to betray her recent employment, she 
accepted the state of affairs with much 
calmness. Unconsciousness of future pos- 
sibilities had never been one of her fail- 
ings, and it must be admitted that just this 
emergency had been foreseen by her, now 
and again, as her pretty daughter had de- 
veloped before her pleased eyes. Perhaps 
she had even hoped that sometime the fair 
young girl might be called away from the 
homely village life of West Topham and 
the monotony of school-teaching. If so, 
one may rather admire her unselfishness 
than bewail her ambition. With a serious 
enjoyment of the eventfulness of the affair, 
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Mrs. Loring entered into the plans of Dick 
and Miranda, and consented that at the 
coming Christmas-time he might come 
back and carry away his prize. 

After he was gone, Miranda dropped 
into a chair, and upturned earnest, smiling 
eyes to her mother’s benign face. With 
the usual reserve of sturdy rural natures, 
there had never been much demonstration 
ot affection between the two ; but to-night 
they could not but feel closely drawn to 
one another; and Miranda, in the over- 
flowing of her new experience, seized her 
mother’s hand and pressed it against her 
cheek. 

“Tt seems a—a serious thing to do,” 
she said, in a tone which seemed to ask for 
re-assurance from one stronger than herself. 

“My child,” answered her mother, smil- 
ing indulgently, “I like the boy, and you 
love him.” 

“Oh, mother,” cried the girl, “how 
splendid you are! You always seem so 
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sure: 
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THE pine boughs were heavy with snow 
and the fields glittered in dazzling white- 
ness, when Dick Terry returned to West 
Topham for his bride. The wedding was 
a great event. It took place in the little 
box of a church, — where a tall, black stove 
guarded one corner and yards of pipe 
ran along the ceiling, — away up among 
the hills and forests, whose very existence 
the world forgets in winter time. 

In pinning Miranda’s veil over her 
blond hair, Lizzie Thorpe had let fall, 
besides tears, her one last word of warn- 
in 





“Well, Miranda, I shall always think 
you made a mistake.” 

But Mrs. Loring, being of heroic mould, 
let her daughter go to the dangers in store 
for her without a tear, and turned back 
into her lonely house with as firm a step 
as ever did credit to a soldier. 

For Miranda a new life began; and the 
tiny village with its toy church, the vast 
pines with their brooding shadows, the 
open fields lying broad in the sunshine, 
became things of the past. Very different 
from all this was the narrow brick street 
at the South End, where, up four flights 
of stairs, the young couple began their 
housekeeping. 
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Dick Terry had been endowed at birth 
with little else than a contented disposition. 
His faults were faults of carelessness, and 
had usually been forgiven in the absence 
of any consciousness of guilt on his part. 
His happy temperament had kept him 
out of many of the dangers which beset 
more demanding natures. Being perhaps 
a little over-satisfied with his attainments, 
he had not needed vice as a stimulant, or 
as a narcotic to produce self-forgetfulness, 
as many a poor failure, trodden in the mad 
rush for success, thinks that he does. Dick 
had probably never had a morbid hour in 
his life. But for all this, a youth passed 
in second-class boarding-houses cannot 
produce a high type of manly virtue. 
Cheap flattery and easy victories must 
work a certain havoc in any nature not 
made of sterner stuff than his; and in 
point of fact he was capable of laughter 
over a doubtful joke, of light carelessness 
of statement, of a familiar word with girls 
who were strangers to him. But his daily 
contact with his country wife began to 
awaken a suspicion within him that there 
might be some room for improvement in 
his make-up. Sometimes when he thought 
himself charming, he could perceive that 
she was not pleased, and then the clear- 
ness of her spirit lifted him to a perception 
of his unsatisfactory past. She did not 
dream of the eager way in which he hung 
upon her judgments and tried to under- 
stand them. 

In Miranda the introduction to city life 
quickly produced a subtle and very be- 
coming change, and her husband often 
declared that she had turned out to be a 
greater treasure than even he had ever 
imagined. Growing accustomed to the 
free atmosphere of merriment and joy, she 
gradually ceased to suspect that it must 
end in destruction. Surrounded by ab- 
sorbing outward sights and sounds, there 
was less chance for introspection and self- 
consciousness. She moved more freely, 
spoke more readily than before, and a 
more generous and unquestioned love was 
taking its natural and luxuriant growth 
within her, crowding out suspicion and 
distrust. She still kept her passion for 
cleanness within and without, but lost the 
angularity of movement and the slightly 
severe mouth which she had brought with 
her from West Topham. 

There were endless diversions in this big 
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city of Boston. One of them was the 
attendance upon auctions, to find furni- 
ture at once cheap and attractive, to fur- 
nish the little rooms. At these auctions 
might often be. seen a light-haired young 
woman, erect and neatly dressed, with 
none of the nervous uncertainty which the 
frequenters of such exhibitions usually re- 
veal, who made her bids in a voice of 
sweet and clear precision. This was 
Miranda, searching for a bureau worthy 
to occupy the place of honor in her bridal 
chamber. When finally the right bureau 
had been found and installed, it gave an 
imposing air of dignity to the room. It 
had a bunch of black-walnut fern leaves 
towering nearly to the ceiling and was 
substantially suggestive of past grandeur. 

Oh, the touching, faded glory of old 
furniture! Who knows what tragedy may 
have been the means of turning the famil- 
iar articles out of doors! But to Miranda, 
with her simple ambitions, this new posses- 
sion lent a positive lustre to life. In these 
days, however, people do not live upon 
enchanted islands, and even to an island 
a tainted breath may blow across the miles 
of ocean between it and the polluted land. 

One day the need of some furniture 
polish sent Miranda to her husband’s store, 
and there she witnessed a scene which put 
thoughts of furniture polish far from her 
mind. A beautiful woman sat in a chair, 
leaning her head against the counter. She 
was pale, her eyes were closed, and over 
her bent Dick, tenderly applying a vinai- 
grette to the delicate nostril. The woman 
might at first sight have been mistaken for 
a princess, so rich was her dress; but a 
nearer view showed a rustiness in her vel- 
vet gown and a dinginess in her laces and 
a tarnished look about her jewels, which 
produced a sense even of repulsion. 

Miranda stooped and picked up from 
the floor a heavily scented handkerchief 
which had fallen from the woman’s limp 
hand ; and this attracted her husband’s 
attention. 

“ Lady taken faint,” said he in a busi- 
ness-like tone. 

Miranda mechanically folded the hand- 
kerchief ; and in doing so she caught sight 
of an embroidered letter, the letter “ R,” 
in one corner. 

At sound of Dick’s voice the stranger 
opened a pair of great, slow, beautiful eyes, 
and fixed them on his face with a sudden 
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She stretched one of her gloved hands 
towards him and added, like a tired child, 
“ Rub my hand.” 

Again her eyes closed, but the smile 
remained. Dick obediently began to un- 
button the glove, while Miranda stood by, 
with a strange fury tearing at her heart- 
strings. 

In a moment she turned and left the 
store, with a bitter mouth, and eyes puz- 
zled and frightened. She fiercely deter- 
mined not to yield to the strange torment 
that possessed her. She bought her polish 
elsewhere, and flew home, to work with a 
vehemence that she had never known be- 
fore ; but as she rubbed and scoured and 
polished, she found herself constantly start- 
ing, as if awaking from some nightmare, 
and she could not shake off the presence 
of two large, languid eyes, gazing never at 
her, but at her husband. 

Poor Miranda! It was her first experi- 
ence of worrying, wild, untamable emotions. 
She fought against them strongly ; but when 
at evening she heard Dick’s quick footstep, 
she started guiltily, as if contact with a 
hidden poison had stained her own soul. 
She had had no time to decide how she 
should meet him. He found her trembling 
and breathless, perched on the edge of a 
chair, where she had dropped at his ap- 
proach. 

“What’s the matter, dear?’ he asked 
gayly, trying to pull her into his arms. “ Are 
you ill?” 

Miranda stiffened, and she spoke with 
an unnatural accuracy. 

“T am very well.” 

“You can’t make me believe that,’’ said 
he, cheerily. “Why, you are as white as 
that wreck of a woman that came into the 
store to-day. I was thinking, on the way 
home, how glad I was that you were a 
healthy, sensible girl and had never known 
any nonsense. There’s a heap of wretched 
nonsense in this world, my dear little girl, 
that you don’t know anything about.” 

“Dick! Dick!” cried Miranda, turning 
suddenly toward him and seizing his hands, 
“ Had you ever seen that woman before ?” 
How suddenly the question had been asked, 
which she had thought her tongue could 
never utter ! 

“No,” answered Dick, astonished. 
Then, thinking that he had discovered the 
cause of her disturbance, he drew her 
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again to his arms. “ But you mustn’t be 
cut up by a thing like that. You’ve got 
to see such things.” The paternal tone 
which he assumed was soothing, and she 
relaxed more and more as he proceeded, 
until the flaxen head was quite in its ac- 
customed place. 

“But upon my word, I felt sorry for 
the creature myself. After she got over 
her fainting-fit she took to crying, and 
after she got over that she said she sup- 
posed she’d got to go; and so she picked 
herself up and dragged herself out. I 
couldn’t help looking down Tremont Street 
to see what became of her; and there she 
stood, tottering against the lamp-post at 
the corner. I’d a mind to follow, and ask 
her what was the matter; but I couldn’t 
leave. And what could I do, anyway? 
But when I thought of you, safe and happy 
at home here, with me to take care of you 
— well —” 

That night Miranda indulged in a bliss- 
ful season of self-reproach. She tried to 
pity the forlorn straggler who had touched 
her life that day ; but her thoughts would 
transform themselves into a feast of per- 
sonal relief and self-congratulation over her 
own safety. 


IV. 


Dick and Miranda had been six months 
married. It was a June morning, and 
there was something in the air, even be- 
tween brick walls, to make one linger 
lovingly over a congenial occupation. 
Miranda had been dusting, and she must 
needs move her bureau from the wall, to 
see that not a speck had settled behind it. 
When the bureau rolled back into place, 
an envelope lay on the floor. She picked 
it up, to restore it to Dick’s drawer, when 
a strong, sweet perfume touched her sense, 
and stirred her memory with that singular 
potency which odors possess. What was 
it? Where, before, had she known that 
perfume? It flashed upon her. It was 
when she had held in her hand that flimsy 
handkerchief, with the embroidered “ R” 
in the corner. Upon the envelope in her 
hand were written the words, “ Letters 
from Rosalie.” 

The ground seemed to drop from be- 
neath Miranda’s feet. Dick had solemnly 
declared that he had never seen the woman 
before, and here were letters from her. A 
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fierce flush came to Miranda’s face and as 
quickly left it. 

“ He told me a lie” — she said it aloud. 

The envelope lay in her hand. One by 
one she took out the letters and read them, 
— letters which had been written for quite 
other eyes than hers. 

“Dearest Richie!” It was a prettier 
abbreviation than her simple “ Dick.” 

“Oh, Richie, it must be that you love 
me still.” 

She opened another: “ You’re trying to 
be very fine! And is it fine to break my 
heart?” 

And another: “ You are too handsome 
to be true! Let me never look on a hand- 
some face again.” 

And another: “Blessings on you for 
giving me those few moments last night. 
I’m sure she can spare them.” 

There were others full of words of the 
same sort ; but the reader’s courage failed 
her. The soiled pink leaflets were put back 
into their envelope by the cold fingers of a 
young wife who felt more desolate than a 
mother bereft of her first-born—and the 
envelope fell to the floor. 

Miranda’s spirit felt suddenly shrivelled 
and palsied. Something had touched her 
which she hated from the bottom of her 
soul, and she was inexorably caged in with 
it. She felt a desire to rend in pieces the 
two who had prepared for her this iron 
torture. But when her storm and anger 
were firmest, there would swiftly rush into 
her heart remembrance of Dick’s pleasant 
ways—her merry, sunny Dick. After 
weeks of the suspicion which had been 
sown in her and made her wretched, she 
had become convinced that his light heart 
grew out of a clean conscience. And now 
she must go back to her old barren, narrow 
girlhood,—only the girlhood was gone 
forever. 

How she envied Lizzie Thorpe, who had 
seen through him from the beginning ; 
Lizzie Thorpe, at home in West Topham, 
making bonnets, and puzzling the while 
over all the problems in heaven and earth, 
and getting for her pains so very few 
answers! She had said to Lizzie once, 
that if the man she married should prove 
a flirt and trifler, it would be easy to go 
back to her old life again and take up her 
pursuits where she left them. She had 
said it mockingly, but how her face burned 
as she remembered it now. She tried to 
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imagine herself back again among her 
country friends. She thought of the pines, 
of her strong, good mother. But she felt 
aloof from them all. 

Through the open window came the 
jingle of the horse-cars, carts rumbled 
heavily along the street, and an organ- 
grinder added his wheezy accompaniment 
to the innumerable noises which made 
confusion in her throbbing head. She was 
indeed far from West Topham, and her 
identity seemed almost swallowed up by 
the complex, unclean mass around her. 
How she yearned for the safe, quiet, inno- 
cent ignorance of the old days! 

An hour passed, during which she sat 
with clasped hands and pressed lips, one 
bitter mood chasing another. Then she 
rose, as if to shake off a lethargy which 
seemed stealing over her, and wrote a few 
words on a bit of paper. 

“JT have gone away. Go back to Rosa- 
lie. I shall never come back.” 

She started for the door; but as she 
touched the knob a hand was laid upon it 
from the other side. 

Dick had been in a jovial mood that 
morning. He had obtained a half-holiday, 
and was going home at noon to surprise 
Miranda with an outing at Lynn Beach. 
His fellow-clerks had of late made merry 
over Dick’s improved manners. Formerly, 
they averred, it had been his habit to keep 
on hand several distinct sets of manners, 
for different occasions. There was the set 
for the rich customer; the set for the 
plain, unassuming citizen; the pre-occu- 
pied set for the customer of low degree. 
But to-day a hopeless, dingy individual, 
who came in after five cents’ worth of 
camphor, dropped his half-dozen bundles ; 
Dick darted forward gallantly and rescued 
the fallen goods, packed them in good 
shape together, and sent the meek man on 
his way rejoicing. 

“T am a lucky fellow. If I ever do 
amount to anything, it will be Aer doing.” 
That was what he was thinking, as he 
bounded up the stairs, whistling Pinafore. 
He opened the door, and found himself 
face to face with a pale, rigid woman, a 
strange, distorted image of his wife. 

They stood still, their faces almost touch- 
ing, and looked at each other. Then Mi- 
randa started for the door. Dick grasped 
her arm fiercely. 


“ Have you gone crazy?” He spoke in 


a tone that was new for him, who had had 
little to do in his life with righteous in- 
dignation. 

Miranda was taken aback by his sudden 
appearance at this unusual hour. A mo- 
ment before she had thought never to look 
upon his face again ; now, here he stood 
beside her, and there seemed to be a 
new power in him, commanding her to 
explain. 

“I cannot stay here,” she said, with a 
shudder, “ after reading those.” 

His eyes followed hers, and he picked 
up the envelope. 

He tore out one sheet, and then another, 
and another. ‘Then he ran his fingers 
through his hair, raised his eyebrows, and 
dropped into a chair, fixing his eyes upon 
Miranda, still standing pale and trembling 
in the door. “Where did these come 
from?” he asked. 

Miranda sank to the floor. 
at her side in a moment. 

“When I die,” she said, turning her 
head away from him, *I am going to ask 
God to sweep all the love out of me for- 
ever.” 

“Miranda,” cried Dick, growing pale 
himself, for her passion frightened him, “I 
never saw those letters before.” 

“ Oh,” she moaned, “I knew you would 
say that, and I tried to get away.” 

Dick was stunned. Light statements of 
his had often been doubted, and he had 
not cared. But this! He felt strangely 
helpless, where another man would have 
been filled with indignation. But above 
this was the feeling of pity and amazement 
at the keenness of her suffering. 

She laid her head on a chair and sobbed 
aloud like a heart-broken child. It seemed 
to Dick that the ground under him had 
given way. His sensible, learned little wife, 
on whom he had leaned so securely! He 
had never before passed moments of such 
deep inward searching. Then somehow 
he suddenly found himself playing teacher. 
It was a new role, but his ideas seemed to 
grow clearer as he went on. 

“T begin to see how things strike you,” 
he said slowly, as if he found it necessary 
to study each word. It did not sound like 
his own voice, and Miranda quieted her 
sobs to listen. “You don’t want any tri- 
fling, any way or any where. You want 
things all square, all round. You want a 
fellow to mean everything just so. You 
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want” — Dick was crimson, but he per- 
severed. ‘You want me to be so that if 
God was looking on I shouldn’t mind.” 

He paused, with a feeling that this was 
half melodramatic, and Miranda lifted her 
eyes to see if it were really Dick. 

“Well,” he continued, “so do I. But 
it isn’t easy, and I wouldn’t have done it 
for anybody but you. And if you don’t 
stand by me, I sha’n’t do it now.” He 
began walking about the room with his 
hands in his pockets. Miranda was fright- 
ened to find that she was already begin- 
ning to forgive him; but she made one 
more struggle to get at the facts. 

“Then—you haven’t seen her lately?” 

Dick stopped. He laid his hand gently 
on her head and patiently repeated his 
assertion. 

“T never saw those letters before,” said 
he ; “ I never knew a person of that name.” 

Miranda stood up straight before him 
and took one scrutinizing look into his 
face. ‘It is irrational,” she said. “I 
don’t understand it. But I must believe 
you. Qh, Dick, forgive me!” 

“No, no,” said he, soberly, looking down 
at her tear-stained face. “It might have 
been true. I don’t dare pride myself, 
dear, that it wasn’t. But it never will be 
true, now that I have found you, that I 
can ever care for anybody else.” 

They did not go to Lynn Beach that 
afternoon. Late in the day there came a 
knock at the door. Mrs. Loring had come 
on sudden business to Boston, and her ap- 
pearance was a joyful surprise. During the 
evening the mysterious packet of letters 
was placed in her hand for inspection. 
Miranda, in spite of everything, was not 
wholly at rest about them ; she could not 
help wondering still how they came there 
and what they meant, although she would 
have been very sorry to think that Dick 
suspected any remaining uneasiness. 

“Where did they come from?” she 
asked, in anxious suspense. 

“ Well,” answered her mother, “ you say 
you bought that bureau at auction?” 

"Vos." 

“Then possibly you shook these letters 
out when you moved it to sweep. They 
may have been caught behind the drawers. 
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I imagine they belonged to the person that 
owned that bureau.” 

“ Oh, Dick,” cried Miranda, turning to 
her husband, “ how glad I am that I be- 
lieved you, before it was explained.” 

But Dick was still serious ; and by and 
by he asked Mrs. Loring to read Shake- 
speare. Mrs. Loring looked wise, and 
turned to the Sonnets. 


“Let me not to the marriage of true minds 

Admit impediments. Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove: 
O no! it is an ever-fixéd mark, 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, altho’ his height be 
taken. 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and 
cheeks 

Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error, and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved.” 

Miranda pressed Dick’s hand, and 
thought of Lizzie Thorpe. 

Dick did not understand the poem very 
well, but here and there a single sentence 
engraved itself on his mind. He liked the 
sound of the words, “an ever-fixéd mark.” 
In the light of the afternoon’s experience, 
it conveyed to him some sort of glimpse 
of how a great poet had seen the advantage 
of living an intentional, rather than an 
accidental, life. 

When Miranda visited West Topham in 
the late summer, the villagers declared her 
prettier than ever. 

“Lizzie,’”’ she said, the first time she 
met that efficient milliner, “do you remem- 
ber, when I married Dick, you thought I 
made a mistake ?” 

“Ves,” said Lizzie, eagerly. 

“Well, so I did,” answered the young 
wife, demurely. Lizzie turned to her in 
quick sympathy. 

“But it was of a different kind from 
what you supposed. I trusted him too 
little instead of too much,” added Miranda, 
with a happy smile. 

Lizzie was inclined to believe, in a puz- 
zled way, that marriage had scarcely 
improved her friend. 











THOMAS JEFFERSON AND THE LOUISIANA 
PURCHASE. 


AN OLp SoutH LECTURE. 


By Robert Morss Lovett. 


are few whose lives and thought 
present more interesting subjects for 

study than Thomas Jefferson’s. As Member 
of Congress, Minister to France, Secretary 
of State, and finally as President, his politi- 
cal career is one of the longest and most 
important in our history. There are so 
many sides to his character, so many points 
of view from which his life may be re- 
garded, that anything like an exhaustive 
discussion of them would far overstep the 
limits of an Old South lecture. Something 
of the same difficulty confronts us in the 
consideration of the Louisiana Purchase. 
We may look at it merely with reference to 
the bare history of the great transaction ; 
we may regard it from a purely political 
standpoint ; we may trace in detail the 
mighty effects of which it was a primary 
cause. I should like, however, to speak 
here of Thomas Jefferson and the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, mainly with reference to the 
general subject of “ America and France.” 
From their earliest foundation the his- 
tory of the English colonies in America 
was deeply influenced by France. ‘This 
influence, I think, may be said to have 
flowed in two channels. _ First, there is that 
influence which France exerted by virtue 
of her explorations and occupation of terri- 
tory, —an influence which constantly in- 
creased for a century and a half, until it 
reached its climax in that struggle for the 
continent which was settled at Quebec, and 
which suddenly revived forty years later, 
only to cease forever with the cession of 
Louisiana to the United States. The other 
influence, subtle but none the less real, 
we recognize first in the effect of French 
thought upon the American mind, an influ- 
ence which, from being purely intellectual, 
in time became political and, strengthened 
by the cannon of D’Estaing and the bayo- 
nets of Rochambeau, so increased that 
admiration for France and sympathy with 
her became a cardinal principle in the 
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creed of one of our earlier parties. How 
far this influence really extended, in just 
what measure the thought of our states- 
men was actually affected by France, to 
what extent they employed friendship for 
her as a mere party cry, is a vexed ques- 
tion ; but it is certain that this influence, 
such as it was, finds its best exponent in 
Thomas Jefferson. 

The rise and decay of the former influ- 
ence we need here only glance at. Fifteen 
years before the Pilgrims sought freedom 
to worship God on the shores of Massa- 
chusetts, the Seigneur De Monts established 
the first French settlement in Canada ; and 
three years later Champlain founded the 
trading-post of Quebec. While the Puri- 
tans of New England were making good 
their foothold upon the coast, the traders 
and missionaries of New France were work- 
ing their way up the St. Lawrence, and 
along the northern shores of the Great 
Lakes to the head-waters of the Mississippi. 
In the wigwams of every Indian tribe as far 
west as Minnesota, the black robe of the 
Jesuit became a familiar sight. ‘The won- 
derful story of these heroic men, — what 
they dared, what they suffered, what they 
accomplished, — can be read in the glow- 
ing pages of Parkman. 

Meanwhile the restless enterprise of one 
determined man was opening up to France 
another vast domain. In 1673, Father 
Marquette had floated part way down the 
Mississippi ; but it was reserved for La Salle 
to explore the great river, “the father of 
waters,”’ as the Indians called it, to its 
mouth, and to dedicate the whole region 
to France, under the name, “ Louisiana.” 
It was the aim of La Salle to erect a state 
in the valley of the Mississippi such as 
Champlain had founded on the St. Law- 
rence. Working back up the river, he 
would at length connect the two centres 
of French power in America by a chain of 
forts which should hem in and completely 
strangle the growing life of the English 
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colonies. Although La Salle did not live 
to carry out his scheme, the idea did not 
wholly perish. In 1699 the first settlement 
of Louisiana was established, and in 1718 
New Orleans began its eventful history. 

Had New France and Louisiana been 
permitted to develop their resources, in 
time the great aim of La Salle might have 
been accomplished, and France have be- 
come the dominant power on the North 
American continent ; but with an obstinate 
infatuation, her rulers relinquished this op- 
portunity of a magnificent empire in the 
new world, as the price of a glorious, but 
utterly profitless, career in the old. More 
than once Louis XIV. paid for his European 
aggressions with liberal slices of his Ameri- 
can territory, until at last, in 1763, New 
France itself passed into English hands. 
During these years Louisiana maintained a 
sickly existence. In 1716 it was handed 
over to John Law, who made it the basis 
of a vast speculation which brought France 
to the brink of financial ruin. Finally, in 
1762, the French possessions west of the 
Mississippi were ceded to Spain. For the 
next forty years we may think of Louisiana 
as continuing her dreamy life, little moved 
by the rush of outside events. She listened 
to “the shot heard round the world,”’ little 
thinking that for her it meant the dawning 
of anewera. She heard, perhaps with more 
interest, the distant rumble of volcanic 
Paris, since a large part of her population 
was of I'rench descent ; but it is safe to say 
that by neither of the two great revolutions 
of the eighteenth century was Louisiana 
much disturbed. Still, largely as a result of 
these two revolutions, the trans-Mississippi 
territory increased in importance, and be- 
came a bone of diplomatic contention at 
more than one court. Especially did it 
occupy a large place in the policies of two 
men: one, Napoleon Bonaparte, by virtue 
of his own intellect and ambition, First 
Consul of France ; the other, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, by the will of the people, President 
of these United States. 

Now leaving Louisiana, let us go back 
forty years and more to the moment when 
the Lilies of France were lowered through- 
out Canada to make room for the Cross of 
St. George. The part of France in the 
history of North America seemed finished ; 
the influence of France seemed at an end. 
And yet less than twenty years would hear 
her cannon thundering in Narragansett 
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Bay, and see the white uniforms of her 
soldiers once more on American soil. Al- 
ready the forces were at work which were 
to transform His Most Christian Majesty, 
the King of France, from the long-standing 
enemy to the close friend and ally of the 
colonies ; already we may see the begin- 
nings of that long and close connection 
between America and France which was 
to exert such important effects upon both, 
and which was so largely to control the 
fortunes of ‘Thomas Jefferson as a publie 
man. 

This connection came about very natu- 
rally from the mutual attraction between 
two peoples, working out the same prob- 
lems under different conditions, suffering 
under the same grievances, and inspired by 
the same hopes and aims. ‘The first link 
in the chain was forged in France. ‘There 
the whole people, clergy, nobles, and com- 
mons, united in being subject to the control 
of the king,—-a control so absolute that 
Louis XIV. could boast: “The State? I 
am the State.” As long as a really able 
man was at the head of affairs, France ap- 
parently prospered ; but when, after the 
death of Louis XIV., her rulers were either 
abominably wicked or hopelessly weak, the 
full evils of the system were felt. War and 
corruption increased enormously the taxes, 
which were borne entirely by the commons 
or Third Estate, which, in consequence, 
was reduced to an almost incredible con- 
dition of suffering ; while above this misery 
the upper orders were plunged in a state 
of vice and debauchery which rapidly de- 
stroyed whatever of honor and reverence 
still clung to the names of king, noblesse, 
and Church. Under these circumstances 
a new school of thought arose, with which 
are connected the names of Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, and Diderot. ‘These men attributed 
the distresses of France to her institutions. 
To them the king and the noblesse were 
but empty shams, — “Tear them down!” 
wrote Rousseau ; the Church itself an or- 
ganized system of robbery and extortion, 
—‘“Squelch it!” cried Voltaire. Their 
writings met with a wonderful response 
throughout France, even among the upper 
orders. ‘They were quickly carried to Eng- 
land, Germany, Poland, and across the sea 
to America, where they were to bear their 
first fruit; for while the descendant of 
Hugh Capet and Henry of Navarre was 
grinding down the people of France, George 
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III. was trying the same experiment upon 
his loyal subjects of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Virginia. ‘The root of the evil 
plight of France lay in that the king was 
utterly irresponsible with regard to the 
people he .ruled ; and this was precisely 
the position which George and his ministers 
aimed to occupy towards the Americans. 
The French philosophers, on the other 
hand, taught that the sovereignty of the 
state and the sovereignty of the people 
should be the same, and held up glowing 
pictures of a condition of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity for all men. Their works 
were read by many of the patriots in Amer- 
ica. Samuel Adams here in Boston read 
them ; Benjamin Franklin, the Philadelphia 
printer, read them ; and Thomas Jefferson, 
the young Virginia lawyer, perhaps more 
eagerly than either of these. At all events, 
it is in Jefferson that we see most clearly 
the love of democratic principles, the vague, 
sometimes impracticable, ideas concerning 
personal rights, and the somewhat sceptical 
turn of mind, which were characteristic of 
the French philosophers. 

Of Jefferson’s early life there is little to 
be told. We find him at William and 
Mary College at the age of seventeen, and 
a few years later studying law, plodding 
through “ Coke upon Lyttleton,” and tak- 
ing especial interest in the comments of 
the old lawyer upon the Magna Charta. 
We catch occasional glimpses of him in 
connection with some of the stirring scenes 
through which the colony was passing: 
standing in the doorway of the House of 
Burgesses one May morning to hear Pat- 
rick Henry, “speaking as Homer wrote,” 
sound the note of resistance to the British 
Crown ; four years later, then himself a 
member of the House, signing with the 
other Burgesses a non-importation league 
against British merchandise ; and six years 
afterwards, drawing up a list of instructions 
for the Virginia delegates to Congress, a 
document which was considered so good a 
statement of the American cause that it 
was published in England. 

In 1775 he was elected a delegate to the 
Continental Congress, soon to assemble at 
Philadelphia. Although among the young- 
est members of that distinguished body, 
the part of Jefferson was both honorable 
and important ; but of all his services at 
this time, his authorship of the Declaration 
of Independence takes the first place. It 
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had been moved on June 7, 1776, that 
Congress should declare the colonies “ free 
and independent states.” The task of 
drawing up the document which should 
embrace this declaration, and formally in- 
troduce the new nation to its place among 
the powers of the earth, fell to Jefferson ; 
and worthily did he perform it. Witha 
few changes his draft was accepted by Con- 
gress, July 4, 1776. Criticism upon a docu- 
ment which, as Mr. Morse remarks, “ is as 
familiar to fifty millions of people as the 
Lord’s Prayer,” might seem unnecessary, 
yet such criticism has been abundant. The 
so-called “ glittering generalities” of its pre- 
amble have been attacked because, to use 
the words of its latest critic, “they were 
borrowed, not from the Scriptures, but from 
the speculations of French revolutionists.” 
It is true that Jefferson did not obtain his 
statements concerning “ the rights of man” 
from the Bible, and that he did draw them 
from Rousseau; and this latter fact, it 
seems to me, is one reason why the Decla- 
ration marks an epoch in our struggle for 
liberty. Up to this time, in their petitions 
to the king and remonstrances to Parlia- 
ment, our leaders had demanded only the 
rights asserted by the Magna Charta and 
sill of Rights. Not till after these demands 
had been repeatedly spurned did they ven- 
ture to base their claims upon any other 
ground than their rights as Englishmen. 
When, therefore, Jefferson boldly aban- 
doned the precedents of English history, 
and asserted as a self-evident truth that 
“all men are created equal,” he placed 
himself and his colleagues on a different 
footing towards George III., as much as 
by the declaration that “these United 
Colonies are and ought to be Free and 
Independent States.” For six centuries 
Englishmen had been slowly winning their 
liberty, — equality was something of which 
few among them had dreamed. ‘The idea 
had been set forth as a theory by French- 
men, but as an actual, existent fact it was 
first realized by America; and if to-day 
the preamble to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which embodies this idea, still 
remains but a succession of “ glittering 
generalities” in any part of our country, 
it is our duty as Americans to see that 
this charge can be laid against it no 
longer. 

That the idea of equality was something 
more than a generality to Jefferson is shown 
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by his career as a reformer in Virginia, where 
he spent the next few years, battling against 
the anti-republican institutions of that royal 
colony. ‘The Established Church and the 
landed aristocracy were both done away 
with under his vigorous blows ; but despite 
his efforts slavery continued to exist, al- 
though a measure was passed forbidding 
the further importation of negroes. 
Concerning slavery Jefferson never had 
but one opinion: it was a human wrong 
and a national curse. While other men 
might subscribe to the doctrine of equality 
with mental reservations as to color and 
race, with Jefferson it was emphatically, 
“ Ai/ men are created equal.’’ In his draft 
of the Declaration he makes a strong ar- 
raignment of George III. on the charge of 
fostering the slave-trade. More than once 
he endeavored to root out slavery from his 
own state. But his greatest effort against 
the institution was made while serving a 
second term in Congress, to which he re- 
turned in 1783. One of his first duties was 
to present to the nation, on the part of 
Virginia, a deed of cession of all lands 
claimed by her north of the Ohio. As 
chairman of the committee on the govern- 
ment of the region, he drew up an ordi- 
nance, in which he inserted the ever-mem- 
orable clause: ‘‘ That after the year 1800 
of the Christian era there shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in any of 
the said states, save as a punishment for 
crimes.” This ordinance, known in history 
as the “Jeffersonian ordinance,” was to 
apply not only to the territory ceded by 
Virginia, but to all territory subsequently 
to be ceded by other states. It was to 
forbid slavery not only in Ohio and In- 
diana, but also in Alabama and Mississippi. 
When Congress rejected the measure it 
sowed the seeds of civil war. The ordi- 
nance was passed in 1787, being, however, 
restricted in its operation to the territory 
northwest of the Ohio. Even thus shorn 
of half its strength, Webster said of it, “I 
doubt whether one single law of any law- 
giver, ancient or modern, has produced 
effects of a more distinct, marked, or last- 
ing character than the Ordinance of 1787.” 
The ordinance was as distinctly the work 
of Jefferson as the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. ‘Together they embody almost 
all that was best and wisest in his political 
thought. “ ‘They are,” says Senator Hoar, 
“the records of the acts which devoted 
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this country forever to equality, to educa- 
tion, to religion, and to liberty.” 

In 1785 Jefferson accepted the appoint- 
ment of minister to France. In this posi- 
tion he replaced Benjamin Franklin ; or, 
to use his own words, “I succeed him; no 
one can replace him.” Franklin had been 
sent to France shortly after the Declara- 
tion. The leaven of French philosophy 
had been at work among all classes, and 
he found everywhere the warmest sym- 
pathy with the colonies, a sympathy first 
made evident by the scores of Frenchmen 
from the young noblesse who took service 
under Washington, and later by the active 
though unwilling assistance of the French 
government. When Jefferson reached 
France he found the friendship for Amer- 
ica still existing, but the sympathy which 
the French had felt had long since changed 
to admiration. ‘The philosopher saw here 
the practical application of his theories. 
Even the dull mind of the serf could com- 
prehend the great object lesson of a nation 
without privileged orders, where taxation 
was equal, and where the people ruled. 
The influence of France upon America, 
backed as it was by arms and money, fell 
far short in its effects of this reflex influ- 
ence of America on France, an influence 
as much above the first as example is 
stronger than precept. 

When Jefferson arrived at Paris he did 
not have to look far for proof of the large 
place which his countrymen were occupy- 
ing in the eyes of all France. It was evi- 
dent in the consideration with which he, 
as American envoy, was received at court. 
He saw it among the people, where poet 
and playwright were sounding the praises 
of Washington and “the gentlemen rebels,” 
and where snuff-boxes “@ /a Franklin,’ 
and shoe-buckles “ @ /a Washington,” were 
all in vogue. In such a state of affairs 
there would seem little for Jefferson to do 
but to wear his honors with meekness ; but 
in reality the position was one of no small 
difficulty. ‘The democratic spirit, which 
had been aroused by the philosophers and 
stimulated by the American revolution, was 
under full headway. With this spirit Jeffer- 
son was in hearty sympathy. It is a mis- 
take to say that his political views were 
adopted during this residence in France. 
They were already of a kind to harmonize 
with the most advanced French thought 
of the time ; for he, no less than the lead- 
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ers of French reform, had been trained 
in the school of Rousseau. With these 
leaders he soon became intimate. He 
found in them kindred spirits, men of 
broad ideas concerning personal rights, 
and full of abstract theories of government. 
They saw in him the representative of a 
state which had in part realized their ideal, 
a man who had even taken a prominent 
part in the establishment of that state ; and 
thus they resorted to him for advice and 
counsel. What effect Jefferson’s residence 
in Paris had upon himself was merely to 
strengthen his political beliefs, to give him 
a personal knowledge of the evils of mon- 
archy, and a greater admiration than ever 
for the ultra democracy which was in fash- 
ion throughout France. 

His dread of a monarchy or anything 
approaching it in his own country, stimu- 
lated no doubt by the example of France, 
appears in his attitude towards the Consti- 
tution of the United States, which was 
drawn up by the Convention at Philadel- 
phia while he was abroad. ‘To call Jeffer- 
son an opponent of the Constitution, or an 
anti-Federalist, is hardly fair. He, as a 
foreign minister, realized too clearly the 
importance of some definite union between 
the states which were to act as one nation 
in their dealings with foreign governments ; 
but he also felt that there was great danger 
in a strong central power. His mind always 
inclined to personal liberty rather than 
personal security. He preferred occasional 
anarchy to tyranny. On the occasion of 
Shays’s rebellion in Massachusetts he wrote : 
“A little rebellion now and then is a good 
thing. God forbid that we should ever be 
twenty years without one. What signify a 
few lives lost in a century or two? The 
tree of liberty must be refreshed from time 
to time with the blood of patriots and 
tyrants.” It is impossible to think that 
Jefferson meant this exactly seriously ; but 
it shows the trend of his thought. His 
statesmanship always had a vein of the im- 
practicable running through it. His own 
plan for a Constitution would be, as he 
says, “‘ to make the states one as to every- 
thing connected with foreign governments, 
and several as to everything purely domes- 
tic.” On the whole, however, Jefferson 
favored the adoption of the Constitution, 
at least until something better could be 
done ; but he regarded that instrument as 
a well-defined limit to the powers of the 
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general government, beyond which it must 
not pass. ,In other words, he was a “ strict 
constructionist.” 

Jefferson remained in France long enough 
to see the great Legislative Assembly, or 
States-General, summoned for the first time 
in a century and a half. Perhaps he even 
witnessed the first exhibition of the terri- 
ble power of the mob of Paris against the 
walls of the Bastile. It would have been 
his own wish to remain abroad during the 
progress of that movement which, as he 
saw it, was so full of promise for France 
and for the world; but the new govern- 
ment needed him at home, and accord- 
ingly he accepted the office of Secretary 
of State in President Washington’s cabinet. 

If Jefferson saw much to displease him 
in the theory of government expressed in 
the Constitution, he found much more 
cause for alarm in the practical working 
of that government. The first problem 
which had to be dealt with was that of the 
finances. The Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
was Alexander Hamilton. Hamilton be- 
lieved that the Constitution aimed prima- 
rily at securing a strong central power, and 
that it was to be construed in accordance 
with this, its manifest spirit. He therefore 
brought the financial affairs of the country 
thoroughly under the control of the national 
government, —all of which was heartily 
applauded by one party calling itself Ham- 
iltonians, or Federalists, and as heartily de- 
nounced by their opponents, among whom 
Jefferson soon became the chief. Further- 
more, to Jefferson, fresh from contact with 
Parisian democracy, certain customs which 
he found existing on this side of the ocean 
savored very strongly of monarchy. He 
regarded with anxiety the President’s for- 
mal receptions, the coach of almost royal 
splendor in which Vice-President Adams 
rode, and especially the ringing of bells 
and firing of guns with which the Presi- 
dent’s birthday was celebrated. As a sort 
of standing protest against what they termed 
monarchical leanings on the part of the 
Federalists, Jefferson and his friends took 
the name of Republicans. From such be- 
ginnings arose the two parties which have, 
in some sort, existed ever since. 

But the great political issue, the issue 
upon which the masses were stirred, was the 
foreign policy. The revolution in France 
soon reached a portentous height. The 
king was tried and executed ; the queen 
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followed ; and thousands of the best and 
noblest men and women in France. Chris- 
tianity was abolished, and the churches 
were closed throughout the country. ‘The 
Federalists expressed strong disapproval of 
this overgrown democracy, and when war 
broke out between France and England, 
they favored the latter. The Republicans, 
on the other hand, could not do enough 
to testify their fervent admiration for the 
doings in Paris. They called each other 
‘* Citizen,” after the French fashion, instead 
of “Mr.”; they applauded the French 
victories ; they welcomed the French am- 
bassador with extravagant rejoicings. It is 
true that Jefferson neither led nor followed 
his party into all this madness; yet his 
sympathies were clearly with the Revolu- 
tion, and just as Hamilton was the recog- 
nized head of the English party, Jefferson 
became the natural centre of that which 
favored France. 

Thus French influence continued to 
make itself felt in American politics. It is 
true that a treaty with England, when the 
French government looked for a declaration 
of war, almost destroyed the old friendship 
of France for us, and that the depreda- 
tions of French war-ships upon our com- 
merce cooled the warmth of even the 
Republicans, and almost led to war with 
France. Nevertheless French influence was 
one of the most potent factors in bringing 
about that reaction which made Jefferson 
president. 

But while the French Revolution was 
contributing so large a share in bringing 
Jefferson into power on this side of the 
sea, it was paving the way in France for 
the supremacy of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
The same year in which Jefferson was 
elected President saw Bonaparte firmly 
seated as First Consul. But if we con- 
sider that his ambition was hemmed in by 
the narrow limits of France, or even of 
Europe, we fail to comprehend Napoleon. 
Like Louis XIV., he longed to see the flag 
of France supreme on every continent, in 
every quarter of the earth. In person he 
led his legions to Egypt; his ambition 
dreamed of imitating Alexander in the far 
East ; more than once he was suspected of 
having designs upon India, But more 
than all his mind turned to America, the 
soil of which was already consecrated to 
France by the memories of La Salle and 
Montcalm. On the north, England was 
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firmly intrenched; on the east lay the 
young republic; but beyond the Missis- 
sippi was Louisiana, already French in its 
antecedents and sympathies. Here was 
the opportunity which Napoleon coveted. 
In 1800 he obtained the territory from 
Spain by treaty. The treaty was kept a 
profound secret, as well it might be, for 
Napoleon realized that England could at 
any time take possession of New Orleans 
and hold it, by virtue of her superior naval 
strength. Not until peace was made be- 
tween England and France did Napoleon 
openly acknowledge the cession. Then, 
indeed, he made preparations for the estab- 
lishment of a large colony at the mouth of 
the Mississippi. Once more he would try 
the experiment in which Louis XIV. had 
failed. Once more the flag of France 
should wave over vast American empire. 
The peace with England, however, proved 
to be only a breathing spell, and as the 
complications began to arise which must 
lead to a renewal of the war, Napoleon’s 
mind often turned with anxiety to his 
far-away possession. ‘To defend it would 
be expensive and doubtful, to abandon it 
would be to put a premium. upon English 
naval enterprise. Meanwhile time was 
pressing. “I must have Malta or war,” 
said Napoleon to the British ambassador ; 
and he knew that his words made the out- 
break of hostilities a matter of weeks, even 
of days. Moreover, other considerations, 
an empty treasury for one, had their effect 
upon Bonaparte’s mind. Thus it happened 
that Louisiana, full of untold possibilities, 
bearing the fruit of the labors of La Salle 
and Marquette and the last hope of French 
dominion in America, was for sale. 

To Jefferson also Louisiana had a deep 
interest. In the years just succeeding the 
Revolution, the English settlers on the 
coast for the first time began to break 
through the mountain barrier which had 
so long confined them, and to take posses- 
sion of the Ohio valley. But the road over 
the mountains was a hard one, and for 
many years there was surprisingly little in- 
tercourse between the people on opposite 
sides. ‘Those on the west slope looked to 
the Mississippi as the natural outlet for 
their products. Spring and fall great fleets 
of flat-boats, laden with flour, tobacco, and 
hams, floated down the stream to New 
Orleans, where the merchandise was sold 
or exported. They were gallant souls, 
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those early pioneers and state builders, 
men in whom the sterner qualities pre- 
dominated. They had won their heritage 
bit by bit from the bear, the catamount, 
and the red man, and they were little dis- 
posed to suffer the insolence of the Span- 
iards at New Orleans. When therefore the 
Spanish governor closed the Mississippi to 
American commerce, from all the country 
west of the mountains a great cry went up. 
Wherever a number of frontiersmen were 
gathered together, some new tale of Span- 
ish cruelty would come out. Now it was 
that one Thomas Amis, a settler on the 
Ohio, had been stopped at Natchez, his 
goods confiscated, and himself turned 
adrift in the forest to get home as best he 
could. The story would be told with a 
rude eloquence that would fire the hearts 
of the hearers. And then would follow 
curses, loud and deep, against the proud, 
cruel Spaniards, and against the Union 
which left them defenceless and without a 
remedy. More than once the whole West 
was in a blaze, and it seemed inevitable 
that the country must split asunder on the 
great line of the Appalachian Mountains. 
Washington himself declared that the west- 
erm states stood, as it were, upon a pivot, 
and it needed but a touch to move them 
in either direction. 

The pioneers had no more sincere friend 
than Jefferson. As governor of Virginia 
he had taken a deep interest in the begin- 
nings of Kentucky. Later, as Secretary 
of State, he had been unremitting in his 
efforts to gain the right of navigation of 
the Mississippi by treaty. This had at 
length been attained in 1795, but when in 
1802 the Spanish authorities at New Or- 
leans, acting in the name of France, once 
more closed the river to American com- 
merce, Jefferson found himself again called 
upon to interfere. Moreover, he felt that 
the nation which should hold New Orleans 
must be our natural enemy, and he realized 
how much more serious the situation would 
be if, for that enemy, instead of the decay- 
ing power of Spain, we should have France 
under Napoleon. At the first rumor of 
the cession he instructed our minister to 
France, Robert R. Livingstone, to make 
overtures to Bonaparte, looking towards 
the acquisition of Louisiana, or part of it, 
by this country. Affairs in Europe, how- 
ever, had not yet reached that critical con- 
dition which they afterwards assumed, and 
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Napoleon merely answered Mr. Living- 
stone politely, and went on with his prepa- 
rations for establishing a colony. 
Meanwhile the whole West was stirred to 
its depths. That a mongrel population of 
thirty thousand, half of them slaves, should 
longer stand in the way of the rights of 
three large states containing twenty times 
as many inhabitants, was absurd. The 
frontiersmen proposed to descend the river 
in force and occupy New Orleans, despite 
the Federal Government, European diplo- 
macy, or the legions of Napoleon. We 
have seen that Jefferson had been elected 
president as the candidate who appealed 
to the feeling in this country favorable to 
France. Naturally he dreaded war with 
that power above all things. At the same 
time he was too thoroughly patriotic to 
place a sentimental liking of any foreign 
nation above the true welfare of his own 
country. Accordingly, while on the one 
hand he held back the western settlers from 
violent measures, his language in regard to 
France took a more decided tone. Louisi- 
ana included both banks of the river as far 
north as Natchez. Could Jefferson obtain 
the east bank, together with the island of 
New Orleans, he might feel that the right 
of navigation of the river would be rea- 
sonably secure. He therefore despatched 
James Monroe as a special envoy to France, 
to negotiate upon this basis, it being well 
understood by the latter, however, that the 
ultimate object was the acquisition of all 
Louisiana. Congress placed at his disposal 
two millions of dollars to pay expenses. We 
have seen how European affairs operated 
to assist Jefferson’s diplomacy. Instead of 
accepting Monroe’s offer, Bonaparte made 
the counter offer of the whole region for 
one hundred and twenty-five millions of 
francs. A little judicious haggling reduced 
the price to eighty millions, or about six- 
teen millions of dollars, a fourth of which 
was to be paid to American citizens as satis- 
faction for claims against France. After a 
few days for consideration, the American 
ambassadors accepted these terms, and 
signed the treaty, April 30, 1803. “ Of all 
our services to our country,” said Living- 
stone, “this is the greatest.” “TI have given 
England a maritime rival who will one day 
humble her pride,” said Napoleon, as he 
ratified the treaty on behalf of France. The 
treaty was forwarded to America, where it 
was approved by Jefferson and ratified by 
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readers of English poetry throughout the 
world are now mourning, would doubtless, 
with or without Goethe’s equanimity, have 
said virtually the same thing, had he been 
questioned as to his hopes for the future 
of Ais works. 

With an equanimity as entire and unaf- 
fected as Goethe’s own when he announced 
his opinion as to the future of his works 
with the general public, has the general 
public listened, or failed to listen, to 
Goethe’s deliverance ; and if it is supposed 
that the general English-reading public con- 
templates with any less equanimity a like 
lack of popularity for Browning’s works, that 
is only because, in the din raised round them 
by the ardor of his applauding admirers, 
the admirers fail to see how cold and un- 
responsive are the great reading masses 
beyond their comparatively small circle. 

To say of a poet that he can never be- 
come popular is doubtless to pronounce 
sentence somewhere, little as the speaker 
may think or desire to do so. He may be 
pronouncing sentence against the poet, or 
he may be pronouncing it against the pub- 
lic, or possibly against both poet and public. 
Goethe, it seems to me, when we take into 
account what his works were both in sub- 
stance and in form, must be felt, however 
unintentionally on his part, to have been 
pronouncing sentence against the public. 
The onus, such as it was, of his predicted 
lack of popularity rested with the public. 
It was, and would continue, if his lack of 
popularity continued, on a level, intellectual 
or moral, too low to admit of its appreciat- 
ing Goethe’s worth. What Goethe himself 
said of the Founder of Christianity, viz., 
that his personality was so great that it 
could not be comprehended by his disci- 
ples, might in the same sense, though in 
a lower degree, have been predicated of 
Goethe in relation to the public. 

When we come to consider Browning 
and the absence of popularity which I have 
assumed Browning himself would have ad- 
mitted as the fortune that must attend his 
works, can we say that such an admission 
would have been a similar sentence? Can 
we say, in the case of Browning, what we 
have said in the case of Goethe? Must 
Browning’s lack of popularity, so far as it 
exists now, or may exist hereafter, be 
charged upon the public alone, as incapable 
by its intellectual and moral position of 
duly appraising his worth as a writer? 
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Such a question is not one dictated 
in any trifling spirit ; for, according as it 
may be answered, may the intending stu- 
dent of Browning feel summoned to bend 
his energies to a wrestle with the poet’s 
works until they render up their meaning 
to him, or may he feel justified in avoiding 
the encounter. The present time, too, 
when it may be supposed that Browning’s 
recent death has drawn not merely a fresh 
but a deepened attention to his works, is 
a most fitting one for asking and attempt- 
ing to answer the question. The objection 
is possible, that it may seem ungracious to 
put the question at this moment, when the 
language of praise and reverence alone 
will seem to some more befitting our rela- 
tion to the dead poet who charmed, taught, 
and elevated us than that of critical ap- 
praisal. To this objection, however, it 
would be a sufficient reply that the best 
way of honoring such a spirit as was that 
of Robert Browning can never be that of 
turning our eyes away from seeing him 
exactly as he is, with all his excellencies 
and with all his deficiencies, but always of 
seeing, or at least of trying to see him, 
exactly as he is, with no real deficiency 
unnoted, no real excellence unrecognized. 
Is it not by proceeding in this way only 
that we can make either Browning or any 
other such remarkable spirit a safe guide, 
instructor, or inspirer for ourselves ? 

In considering Browning and his long 
poetic career, in considering especially, as 
is here our purpose, the obscurity of his 
style, which has been so much discussed, 
it seems not a little remarkable that this 
notable luminary burst on the world at 
once, if the bull may be pardoned, in the 
full blaze of his obscurity. In his first 
poem of fauline, published when the 
author was only twenty-three, he could 
hardly have been called luminous. It was 
in his seven years’ later work, however, in 
Sordello, that he achieved, almost as if at 
a bound, his masterpiece of obscurity. A 
great German philosopher is said to have 
lamented on his deathbed that one man 
only in all the world understood him, and 
even that man did not understand him 
rightly. Mr. Browning has dedicated his 
poem to a certain friend, and I have seen 
it conjectured that this friend is the man 
who understood the poem. Otherwise, it 
would doubtless have been affirmed by the 
mockers that Browning’s fate as to this 
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poem would have been a counterpart to 
that of the philosopher. I am far from 
implying or thinking that any affirmation 
of the kind would have been correct. In- 
deed, I believe rather that those who have 
studied Browning most assiduously, and 
who are most competent to judge him, 
will be firmest in the faith that, when he 
wrote his Svrdel/o, he had, if not the most 
distinct meaning in every part, yet a real 
and true meaning ; and that, had he chosen, 
he could in some other form have brought 
that meaning home to any appreciative 
mind. Why, then, it may be asked, should 
he have left his meaning so obscure as it 
undoubtedly is to the unassisted reader, 
bringing his powers to play on the poem 
with the best will in the world to make it 
deliver up its meaning to him? 

We are helped, I think, to what would 
have been Browning’s answer to such a 
question as this, both as to this particular 
poem and as to much else that is obscure in 
the rest of his poetry, by a passage in this 
very poem, as also by a certain notable 
passage in another poem to be hereafter 
referred to. In the poem of Sorde//o, as 
readers will remember, the youthful poet 
Sordello is represented as finding the 
language in which he composed an inade- 
quate vehicle for the conveyance of his 
thoughts. Is it unnatural to suppose that 
Browning is here by no means so imper- 
sonal, so purely dramatic, as he may at 
first seem, but that he is in a great degree 
personal, self-revealing, — that, in fact, he 
is describing as the experience of Sordello 
in relation to the tongue he employed that 
which he had experienced in relation to his 
own English tongue, the difficulty he found 
himself confronted by when he attempted 
to make it his faithful and obedient servant ? 
But Sordello is not content with making the 
discovery, and then lamenting over it, that 
his instrument will not serve his needs. 
He sets to work, and attempts to construct, 
nay, does actually construct, a dialect in 
which he hopes to possess a vehicle really 
adequate to the conveying of his thoughts 
and emotions. Here, again, may it not with- 
out any straining be thought we have an- 
other piece of self-revelation on Browning’s 
part? As Sordello constructs a dialect for 
himself, “‘ re-works ”’ his first instrument of 
expression into the instrument that is to 
serve his turn, so does Browning form for 
himself his own peculiar dialect of English, 


which is intended to serve Azs turn. Lastly, 
Sordello, we are given to understand, failed 
to attain his end, for, when h¢ essayed to 
use the new dialect, 


“ Piece after piece that armour broke away, 
Because perceptions whole like that he sought 
To clothe, reject so pure a work of thought 
As language.” 


Here, too, surely, we may, without using 
much imagination, find the parallel to hold ; 
for it is not to attribute any excessive 
modesty to young Browning to suppose 
that he was conscious that in Sovde//o the 
form which he gave to his thoughts had 
not availed to at all adequately convey 
those thoughts. 

All this, however, it may still be said, 
savors too much of mere conjecture. True, 
Browning may, in what he represents Sor- 
dello as experiencing, attempting, and fail- 
ing to achieve, have been disclosing facts 
in the natural history of himself as poet. 
On the other hand, there may have been 
no self-reference nor self-revelation at all 
here, but that which is strictly and purely 
impersonal, the dramatized experience of 
another mind. 

Take, then, this passage in his Pacchia- 
rotto, written at a much later stage in his 
career, first published as it was in 1876 : — 
“Was it ‘grammar’ wherein you would ‘coach’ 

me — 

You, — pacing in even that paddock 

Of language allotted you ad hoc, 

With a clog at your fetlocks, — you — scorners, 

Of me free of all its four corners? 

Was it ‘clearness of words which convey 
thought’? 

Ay, if words never needed enswathe aught 

But ignorance, impudence, envy 

And malice — what word-swathe would then vie 

With yours for a clearness crystalline ? 

But had you to put in one small line 

Some thought big and bouncing — as noddle 

Of goose, born to cackle and waddle 

And bite at man’s heel as goose-wont is, 

Never felt plague its puny os frontis — 

You'd know, as you hissed, spat and sputtered, 

Clear ‘ quack-quack ’ is easily uttered!” 

Is this not another way of intimating, 
with a clearness and lack of obscurity too 
often desiderated in Mr. Browning’s poeti- 
cal works, that, in Mr. Browning’s opinion, 
his critics, if grammatical and clear, are so 
only because their thoughts are common- 
place, devoid of originality, while if he, 
on the other hand, is found ungrammatical 
and obscure, that is because he has to 
express great and original thoughts — 
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Congress. At noon, on the 2gth of De- 
cember, 1803, in the presence of a large 
part of the population of Louisiana, the 
French tri-color was lowered from its staff 
in the public square of New Orleans, and in 
its place the people saw waving above them 
the stars and stripes of the Federal Union. 

Let us briefly consider the results of this 
Louisiana Purchase,— what it meant to 
France, to the United States, and to Jeffer- 
son. ‘To France the cession of Louisiana 
meant the final relinquishment of her in- 
terest in the North American continent. 
From the time when Verazzano sailed along 
the coast, in 1524, it had been the cher- 
ished dream of heroic souls to win an 
empire in the new world,— perhaps for 
the Jesuit, perhaps for the Huguenot, but 
at all events for France. For this cause 
Coligny and Colbert had labored at Paris, 
and Champlain and Frontenac at Quebec. 
For this cause Jean Ribaut had perished in 
the swamps of Florida, Marquette by the 
Great Lakes, La Salle on the coast of 
Texas, and Montcalm on the Plains of 
Abraham. ‘The struggle forms a grand yet 
pathetic story. Slowly, mournfully, the tri- 
color is lowered from its staff in the square 
of New Orleans. It is the last time that a 
French flag shall float over American soil 
in token of sovereignty. 

Next, as to Jefferson. We have seen 
how his fondness for laying down abstract 
doctrines of political morality, combined 
with his intense democracy, had taken form 
in the theories of strict construction and 
state rights. He had attacked the Fed- 
eralists for going beyond the letter of the 
Constitution. Nowhere could he find in 
that instrument any authority for the pur- 
chase of territory by the general govern- 
ment. He had drawn up a series of 
resolutions for Kentucky, explicitly declar- 
ing the individual state superior to the 
national government. Surely he realized 
that the acquisition of Louisiana must shat- 
ter this theory ; for whatever might be the 
application of the doctrine of state rights 
to one of the original thirteen colonies, 
like Virginia, or however it might be twisted 
to apply to an offshoot from it, like Ken- 
tucky, it certainly could have no rightful 
connection with a state formed out of 
territory bought and paid for by the whole 
nation. Moreover, the purchase might 
furnish a precedent and a power for future 
administrations to use badly. It certainly 
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would supply a political weapon to the 
Federalists, and would strongly impeach 
Jefferson’s own reputation for consistency. 
[hese scruples and objections doubtless 
passed through Jefferson’s mind; but the 
great importance of the purchase to the 
United States was sufficient to overbalance 
them all. It was a case in which a great 
acquisition must be paid for by a great con- 
cession. On the one hand were the prin- 
ciples which had guided his own political 
life, and upon which he had founded the 
Republican party ; on the other, true states- 
manship and the real welfare of the nation. 
The statesman and the political theorist in 
Jefferson met face to face, and the former 


‘triumphed. The Louisiana Purchase, con- 


trary alike to the Constitution and to Jeffer- 
son’s own political faith, was, nevertheless, 
accomplished ; and to-day almost a century 
of history bears unbroken record to the wis- 
dom and statesmanship which dictated it. 
If we ask what the purchase meant to 
Jefferson’s fellow-citizens and contempo- 
raries, we have to answer, Very little. They 
had come into possession of a territory ex- 
tending from the Mississippi to the Mexi- 
can border and the Rocky Mountains, but 
as yet they comprehended but vaguely their 
new acquisition. So little was known about 
the region that the most marvellous tales 
were set in circulation, and even trans- 
mitted to Congress by Jefferson in his re- 
port. ‘There were tribes of Indians, veri- 
table Goliaths in size, curious plants and 
animals and, most wonderful of all, a moun- 
tain of salt, one hundred and eighty miles 
long by forty-five wide. Of all this, as of 
the purchase generally, the Federalist papers 
made unlimited fun. One inquired, with 
great innocence, if this mountain might 
not be the remains of Lot’s wife. They 
scouted the price. Why, William Penn 
had obtained Pennsylvania for five thou- 
sand pounds, and Gorges had paid only 
twelve hundred and fifty for all Maine! 
Even good Republicans felt that a debt of 
sixteen millions of dollars was a very dan- 
gerous affair. Some cautious people sug- 
gested that when emigration to the new 
regions set in, the entire East would be 
depopulated, and there would not be 
enough people left on the sea-board to 
keep out a foreign army. Others feared 
that a new state would arise bevond the 
Mississippi. Josiah Quincy opposed the 
purchase on the ground that it would 
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strengthen the slave power. These alarms, we must look at it from the standpoint of 
however, proved for the most part to be its world-wide importance. We must re- 
imaginary. ‘The growing wealth of the  flect how much smaller would be the capa- 
country soon put at rest any fears on the bility of our country of playing the part 
score of the debt.- ‘The emigration from the assigned it in the great drama of the world, 
East did not prove as violent as was feared. with Chicago to-day a frontier city and the 
Before the new country had time i: think Mississippi for our western limit; how 
of secession, it was bound to the older changed the course of the world’s history, 
states by bonds of steel. It is true that with a French empire stretching from 
the Louisiana Purchase added three new Oregon to the Isthmus. 
states to the slave power; but these were This brings us again to the question of 
far outbalanced by the great free Northwest. America and France. Says Mr. John Rich- 
It was said of Chatham that he found ard Green: “In the centuries which lie 
his country an island and left her an em- before us, the primacy of the world will lie 
pire. Scarcely less is the verdict of history with the English people ;” and a recent 
upon Thomas Jefferson. When Jefferson magazine article speaks as a matter of 
became president he found no less than course of the time when Italian, Spanish, 
three European powers “hanging on the and French will be of as little practical 
flanks and rear of the republic,”— on the importance as the Erse or Welsh, and adds : 
north, the British ; on the south, the Span- ‘‘ Whether we welcome or deplore the pros- 
iards ; on the west, the French. He found pect, the fact is unmistakable, — the future 
the republic itself tending towards disunion, of the world is English.” Perhaps the 
and the North American continent in a_ historian of the twentieth century, as he 
fair way to become but a shuttlecock inthe looks out upon a world dominated by the 
game of European politics. By the Loui- English language, English laws, and English 
siana Purchase he left the country doubled civilization, together with American liberty, 
in size, united in domestic interests, and equality, and ideas of self-government, will 
with its political union greatly strengthened. review the steps by which the great result 
He increased the power and prestige of has been attained. He will see in the long 
the United States at home and abroad; he career of France in America one of the 
prepared the way for that assertion of her most determined attempts made by another 
supremacy throughout the western hemi- race to win for itself this supremacy ; and 
sphere to which James Monroe was to give among the men and events that saved the 
his name; and wrote the acquisition of North American continent to the Anglo- 
Florida, of Texas, of California, and of Saxon, as second only to James Wolfe and 
Alaska in the book of national destiny. the capture of Quebec, he will mark 
But, after all, if we would consider the ‘Thomas Jefferson and the Louisiana Pur- 
Louisiana Purchase in its highest phase, chase. 
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By Robert Niven. 


He who thinks and strives to deliberate judgment, at which, with char- 

make them so is inerror.” In acteristic impartiality, he had arrived, that 
this quiet fashion did Goethe, in one of for him, or for his works, popularity was a 
those wise and delightful conversations thing which could not be. 
with Eckermann which the latter has re- The highly notable poetic phenomenon, 
corded for us, take the horoscope of his as some of his admirers would say, the 
own “popularity.” He did not affect most notable in English literature since 
popularity ; he did not despise it; he sim- Milton, or even since Shakespeare, —whom 


- Mm: works can never be popular. ply in these words gave expression to the 
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readers of English poetry throughout the 
world are now mourning, would doubtless, 
with or without Goethe’s equanimity, have 
said virtually the same thing, had he been 
questioned as to his hopes for the future 
of Ais works. 

With an equanimity as entire and unaf- 
fected as Goethe’s own when he announced 
his opinion as to the future of his works 
with the general public, has the general 
public listened, or failed to listen, to 
Goethe’s deliverance ; and if it is supposed 
that the general English-reading public con- 
templates with any less equanimity a like 
lack of popularity for Browning’s works, that 
is only because, in the din raised round them 
by the ardor of his applauding admirers, 
the admirers fail to see how cold and un- 
responsive are the great reading masses 
beyond their comparatively small circle. 

To say of a poet that he can never be- 
come popular is doubtless to pronounce 
sentence somewhere, little as the speaker 
may think or desire to do so. He may be 
pronouncing sentence against the poet, or 
he may be pronouncing it against the pub- 
lic, or possibly against both poet and public. 
Goethe, it seems to me, when we take into 
account what his works were both in sub- 
stance and in form, must be felt, however 
unintentionally on his part, to have been 
pronouncing sentence against the public. 
The onus, such as it was, of his predicted 
lack of popularity rested with the public. 
It was, and would continue, if his lack of 
popularity continued, on a level, intellectual 
or moral, too low to admit of its appreciat- 
ing Goethe’s worth. What Goethe himself 
said of the Founder of Christianity, viz., 
that his personality was so great that it 
could not be comprehended by his disci- 
ples, might in the same sense, though in 
a lower degree, have been predicated of 
Goethe in relation to the public. 

When we come to consider Browning 
and the absence of popularity which I have 
assumed Browning himself would have ad- 
mitted as the fortune that must attend his 
works, can we say that such an admission 
would have been a similar sentence? Can 
we say, in the case of Browning, what we 
have said in the case of Goethe? Must 
Browning’s lack of popularity, so far as it 
exists now, or may exist hereafter, be 
charged upon the public alone, as incapable 
by its intellectual and moral position of 
duly appraising his worth as a writer? 


Such a question is not one dictated 
in any trifling spirit ; for, according as it 
may be answered, may the intending stu- 
dent of Browning feel summoned to bend 
his energies to a wrestle with the poet’s 
works until they render up their meaning 
to him, or may he feel justified in avoiding 
the encounter. The present time, too, 
when it may be supposed that Browning’s 
recent death has drawn not merely a fresh 
but a deepened attention to his works, is 
a most fitting one for asking and attempt- 
ing to answer the question. The objection 
is possible, that it may seem ungracious to 
put the question at this moment, when the 
language of praise and reverence alone 
will seem to some more befitting our rela- 
tion to the dead poet who charmed, taught, 
and elevated us than that of critical ap- 
praisal. To this objection, however, it 
would be a sufficient reply that the best 
way of honoring such a spirit as was that 
of Robert Browning can never be that of 
turning our eyes away from seeing him 
exactly as he is, with all his excellencies 
and with all his deficiencies, but always of 
seeing, or at least of trying to see him, 
exactly as he is, with no real deficiency 
unnoted, no real excellence unrecognized. 
Is it not by proceeding in this way only 
that we can make either Browning or any 
other such remarkable spirit a safe guide, 
instructor, or inspirer for ourselves ? 

In considering Browning and his long 
poetic career, in considering especially, as 
is here our purpose, the obscurity of his 
style, which has been so much discussed, 
it seems not a little remarkable that this 
notable luminary burst on the world at 
once, if the bull may be pardoned, in the 
full blaze of his obscurity. In his first 
poem of Fauline, published when the 
author was only twenty-three, he could 
hardly have been called luminous. It was 
in his seven years’ later work, however, in 
Sordello, that he achieved, almost as if at 
a bound, his masterpiece of obscurity. A 
great German philosopher is said to have 
lamented on his deathbed that one man 
only in all the world understood him, and 
even that man did not understand him 
rightly. Mr. Browning has dedicated his 
poem to a certain friend, and I have seen 
it conjectured that this friend is the man 
who understood the poem. Otherwise, it 
would doubtless have been affirmed by the 
mockers that Browning’s fate as to this 
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poem would have been a counterpart to 
that of the philosopher. I am far from 
implying or thinking that any affirmation 
of the kind would have been correct. In- 
deed, I believe rather that those who have 
studied Browning most assiduously, and 
who are most competent to judge him, 
will be firmest in the faith that, when he 
wrote his Sordel/o, he had, if not the most 
distinct meaning in every part, yet a real 
and true meaning ; and that, had he chosen, 
he could in some other form have brought 
that meaning home to any appreciative 
mind. Why, then, it may be asked, should 
he have left his meaning so obscure as it 
undoubtedly is to the unassisted reader, 
bringing his powers to play on the poem 
with the best will in the world to make it 
deliver up its meaning to him? 

We are helped, I think, to what would 
have been Browning’s answer to such a 
question as this, both as to this particular 
poem and as to much else that is obscure in 
the rest of his poetry, by a passage in this 
very poem, as also by a certain notable 
passage in another poem to be hereafter 
referred to. In the poem of Sorde//o, as 
readers will remember, the youthful poet 
Sordello is represented as finding the 
language in which he composed an inade- 
quate vehicle for the conveyance of his 
thoughts. Is it unnatural to suppose that 
Browning is here by no means so imper- 
sonal, so purely dramatic, as he may at 
first seem, but that he is in a great degree 
personal, self-revealing, — that, in fact, he 
is describing as the experience of Sordello 
in relation to the tongue he employed that 
which he had experienced in relation to his 
own English tongue, the difficulty he found 
himself confronted by when he attempted 
to make it his faithful and obedient servant ? 
But Sordello is not content with making the 
discovery, and then lamenting over it, that 
his instrument will not serve his needs. 
He sets to work, and attempts to construct, 
nay, does actually construct, a dialect in 
which he hopes to possess a vehicle really 
adequate to the conveying of his thoughts 
and emotions. Here, again, may it not with- 
out any straining be thought we have an- 
other piece of self-revelation on Browning’s 
part? As Sordello constructs a dialect for 
himself, ‘‘ re-works ”’ his first instrument of 
expression into the instrument that is to 
serve his turn, so does Browning form for 
himself his own peculiar dialect of English, 


which is intended to serve Azs turn. Lastly, 
Sordello, we are given to understand, failed 
to attain his end, for, when he essayed to 
use the new dialect, 


“ Piece after piece that armour broke away, 
Because perceptions whole like that he sought 
To clothe, reject so pure a work of thought 
As language.” 

Here, too, surely, we may, without using 
much imagination, find the parallel to hold ; 
for it is not to attribute any excessive 
modesty to young Browning to suppose 
that he was conscious that in Sovdel/o the 
form which he gave to his thoughts had 
not availed to at all adequately convey 
those thoughts. 

All this, however, it may still be said, 
savors too much of mere conjecture. True, 
Browning may, in what he represents Sor- 
dello as experiencing, attempting, and fail- 
ing to achieve, have been disclosing facts 
in the natural history of himself as poet. 
On the other hand, ‘here may have been 
no self-reference nor self-revelation at all 
here, but that which is strictly and purely 
impersonal, the dramatized experience of 
another mind. 

Take, then, this passage in his Pacchia- 
rotto, written at a much later stage in his 
career, first published as it was in 1876 : — 
“ Was it ‘grammar’ wherein you would ‘coach’ 

mce— 

You, — pacing in even that paddock 

Of language allotted you ad hoc, 

With a clog at your fetlocks, — you — scorners, 

Of me free of all its four corners? 

Was it ‘clearness of words which convey 
thought’? 

Ay, if words never needed enswathe aught 

But ignorance, impudence, envy 

And malice — what word-swathe would then vie 

With yours for a clearness crystalline ? 

But had you to put in one small line 

Some thought big and bouncing — as noddle 

Of goose, born to cackle and waddle 

And bite at man’s heel as goose-wont is, 

Never felt plague its puny os frondis — 

You'd know, as you hissed, spat and sputtered, 

Clear ‘ quack-quack ’ is easily uttered!” 


Is this not another way of intimating, 
with a clearness and lack of obscurity too 
often desiderated in Mr. Browning’s poeti- 
cal works, that, in Mr. Browning’s opinion, 
his critics, if grammatical and clear, are so 
only because their thoughts are common- 
place, devoid of originality, while if he, 
on the other hand, is found ungrammatical 
and obscure, that is because he has to 
express great and original thoughts — 
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“some thought big and bouncing ” — 
which do not admit of grammar and lucid- 
ity in the mode of their expression ? 

Is this a plea, then, that will justify 
Browning when arraigned by an adverse 
critic on the score of obscurity of style — 
that his thoughts have been so great and 
original, so “ big and bouncing,” that they 
did not admit of being expressed otherwise 
than ungrammatically and obscurely ? 

It makes somewhat, I cannot but think, 
against our accepting this theory, that 
neither Homer nor, so far as I can remem- 
ber, any one of the great Greek tragedians, 
or great Greek poets generally, ever put in 
such a plea for himself. They doubtless 
had their difficulties with their medium of 
expression, and it requires no abysmal ac- 
quaintance with Greek to see that these dif- 
ficulties were at times very real. But they 
did their best with it; they made it serve 
them ; at any rate, they uttered no com- 
plaint against it. Nor were they without 
great and original thoughts, thoughts “ big 
and bouncing,” surely, as any of Brown- 
ing’s own, so that, if they could find an 
adequate expression of themselves in lan- 
guage, the happy issue they had out of 
their distresses was at least not owing to 
their resembling Browning’s critical vic- 
tims in being grammatical and clear only 
because they were commonplace. 

But perhaps it is urged in Browning’s 
behalf that he, writing not in the more 
perfect medium of that marvellous instru- 
ment for the conveyance of thought, the 
Greek tongue, but in the more imperfect 
medium of one of the more commonplace 
European languages, is not to be blamed 
for not finding that less plastic in his 
hands than his ancient Greek poetic pred- 
ecessors found their ancient tongue in 
theirs. 

No doubt, in such a plea there does re- 
side some force ; much more than is ap- 
parent at first sight, and to uninitiated 
eyes. No doubt, Browning’s peculiar 
genius would have found in the ancient 
Greek tongue a more easy and adequate 
instrument of expression than it did in the 
modern English,—just as the late Dr. 
Arnold believed that he would have un- 
derstood Coleridge better had he written 
in Greek instead of in English. We must 
remember also that while Michael Angelo 
has left his conviction on poetic record, 
that there is no dream of the sculptor that 
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refuses to be embodied in the marble, and 
while Ruskin seems to believe that a more 
powerful impression can be made on the 
mind through the medium of painting or 
of architecture than through that of lan- 
guage, Wordsworth seems to have been 
expressing his own experience in attempt- 
ing to use his own tongue when he says 
of a certain high and peculiar class of 
men, — 


“ Words are but under-agents in their souls; 
When they are grasping with their greatest 
strength, 
They do not breathe among them.” 


And our own contemporaries, Carlyle and 
Emerson, notably Carlyle, felt and ex- 
pressed their sense of the inadequacy of 
the instrument they used to transmit their 
meaning. So much we must in justice to 
Browning remember, and so much we 
must allow to him. We allow it to Words- 
worth, to Carlyle, and to Emerson, and 
nothing but unfairness could induce any 
one to withhold it from Browning. Does 
he, then, need this plea just as much as, 
and no more than, these writers, his con- 
temporaries? Surely no one competently 
acquainted with all of them could think of 
maintaining such a position for a moment. 
Surely even Browning’s own admirers must 
admit — even those of them who find him 
the greatest poet in the English language, 
at least since Shakespeare — that, if Words- 
worth, Carlyle, Emerson, one or all of 
them, can be called obscure, their obscur- 
ity, with “some exceptions in the case of 
Emerson, is almost as light itself beside 
the obscurity of Browning. At any rate, 
the former in their obscurity, whatever it 
may be supposed to be, are notably out- 
done by the latter. 

There is but one other plea which I can 
conceive of as being set up for Browning 
in what a captious critic might call this his 
essential attribute of obscurity. It is that 
his particular kind of thought is of so high 
a sort that, properly speaking, it cannot be 
expressed in language at all, according to 
that profound saying of Goethe, “ ‘The 
best cannot be expressed in words.” It 
requires some temerity, perhaps, to think 
of such a plea in Browning’s behalf; but 
there is no lack of temerity in some of 
Browning’s admirers, and it is possible 
enough that this is the silent thought of a 
smaller or larger number of the devoted 
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band. Can the impartial critic of Brown- 
ing’s poems entertain this plea? Not so. 
The impartial critic, even because he is 
that, cannot give it countenance, even for 
a moment. ‘The impartial critic has to go 
further, and to say not merely that Brown- 
ing’s thought is not of that high, rare, and 
original kind supposed, but that he may 
even be blamed in that, with a message 
to his fellows less weighty than those of 
Wordsworth, Carlyle, and Emerson, he 
outdoes them all in obscurity. 

What, then, does the charge of obscurity 
against Browning, in the mouth of an im- 
partial critic, resolve itself into? With a 
certain class of people the answer would 
be ready enough, “It is his caprice, his 
wilfulness, his conceit.’”’ With another 
class again, the answer is, “ It is his desire 
to be oracular, to pose as Sir Oracle, and 
so to attract within the circle of his readers 
ever fresh readers, as well as to stimulate 
the attention and keep up the interest of 
the existing circle.” Such answers those 
who do not really know Browning may 
make and rest in. No others, least of all 
the critic in question, who will at once and 
forever acquit him of deliberately azming 
at obscurity. What he will have to say, 
what he will have to resolve the charge of 
obscurity into, is that Browning was too 
little master of his own thought ; so little 
master of it that he could not convey it 
fitly to his readers and students. He 
will have to add that, by a more perfect 
artist, a greater master in the art of expres- 


sion, his thoughts, difficult as they might 
often be to seize and convey, could have 
been seized and conveyed, and that ade- 
quately. Lastly, he will have, flinging all 
reserve to the winds, to come out with the 
unpleasant truth, and record his conviction 
that Browning has again and again made 
use of the wrong vehicle, selecting, again 
and again, an ambitious poetic vehicle, 
when his thought required no more than 
a plain prose one ; when, indeed, a plain 
prose one would far better have served, 
attended, as it would have been, with 
“less injury to the grammar and sense,” 
and with far less “grief to the reader.” 

Before closing this paper how gladly 
does one turn from the ungrateful and, as 
to many it must seem, the ungracious task 
of criticism, to remember with gratitude 
the debt, not to be measured in language, 
which we owe to the high and pure spirit 
so recently taken from us, gathered in, we 
may well say, like a shock of corn fully 
ripe. Living poets of England we may be 
able to point to who excelled this one in 
“the accomplishment of verse,” but where 
among all these shall we find one even 
to be named with him for richness and 
originality of thought, in whose hands 
poetry was so little of a toy, who no 
“idle singer of an empty day,” so worked 
with his sublime art, earning thus, beyond 
the praise of the sweet singer, the still 
higher praise of the hero’s teacher and 
inspirer, who “ brought the gods down 
to us, raised us up to them”? 
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By Edward E. Hale, D.D. 


intended for people who have not 

seen the places described. If I 
write a letter about Pittsburg, it is not for 
the Pittsburg people to read ; or if | write 
about the Yellowstone Park, it is not for 
my friends who keep the great caravansary 
for travellers there. Iam well aware that 
the New ENGLAND MaGazine is read in all 


r XHESE traveller’s letters are of course 


parts of the habitable world ; I have felici- 
tated myself in these pages, before now, in 
the reflection that, while one reader lays 
his copy on the shelf as he blows out his 
candle at midnight, another reader takes 
his up as he is waiting for his noonday 
luncheon, on the other side of the world. 
All the same it is true that many thousands 
of Boston people read these Tarry-at- Home 
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Travels, and it is to them that I dedicate 
this account of their own Park. For I ob- 
serve that, under all circumstances, whether 
of Sunday or other holiday, or whether of 
grim week-day, they do not go much to 
some of the most beautiful of these places, 
— indeed, one might say they do not go 
at all. ‘They are yet to be discovered, by 
some bold Columbus like myself, to the 
people of Boston. 

For myself, when I have been in my 
office at the church for an hour or two of 
a morning, and often and often on Sunday, 
when I have bidden everybody good-by, 
and long for a lonely walk, I know where 
that lonely walk will be found. It will be 
found in the Back-Bay Park, beyond the 
statue of Leif. There you may see, even 
on the first day of December, the white 
plumes of the pampas-grass ; there you may 
see the feathers of the golden-rod in their 
great brown masses lighted up by the 
noon-day sun ; there you might see a stray 
arnica, and if your conscience did not for- 
bid, you might pick it; for there is no 
policeman on duty; he knows too well 
that nobody will discover his absence. 
You may stray alone up and down these 
walks, and fancy that you have been 
dropped from a roc’s claws into the midst 
of a deserted city, where, however, the 
paths are kept clean by unknown Arfrites, 
and the gardens bloom just as if no pesti- 
lence had ravaged the place. 

The trouble with this park at this mo- 
ment is that it is a bottle with one entrance ; 
you have to go out at very much the same 
place where you came in, unless, indeed, 
you be going to Brookline on some errand, 
and one does not have an errand in Brook- 
line every day. Dear ‘Tom Appleton used 
to say that he did not know what was the 
ban on Boston, — that he might wake of a 
winter morning, and find six inches of 
innocent snow upon the earth, that he 
might order his span of handsome horses 
and comfortable sleigh, rich with bearskins 
and sealskins, and with a nice dog to keep 
his feet warm, — and then that he should 
have to drive from door to door vainly, to 
solicit man or woman to go with him to 
see the most beautiful spectacle in nature. 
You might drive anywhere, he said, sadly, 
from ten in the morning till two in the 
afternoon, before any man or woman whom 
you had ever seen before ventured to ap- 
pear beneath the blue. 
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Is it that they are all so busy? Are all 
these young women, or old women, who 
crowd to the church whenever there is a 
wedding, — are they all so busily engaged 
every morning in the study of Brahm or 
Buddha or Browning that they cannot go 
out beneath the perfect sky into a perfect 
world, to see what lives and moves and 
has a being in that world, even in Decem- 
ber? I do not know; I only know that 
they are not in the park for which their 
fathers and husbands have paid half a mil- 
lion dollars, which Mr. Olmstead, with all 
his wit and fancy, has arranged, and which 
a strenuous force of park police keeps in 
order every day, in the vain hope that I 
may walk through it on my return from my 
office to my luncheon. 


ALL this sounds very cynical, and very 
cynical it is. For if you and I will choose 
to take the time of the world in which we 
live, and not insist on seeing people where 
they do not want to go, at times when they 
do not want to go there, we shall see that 
these taxes which our fathers and brothers 
have been paying for us are better appre- 
ciated in other regions. Here is this funny 
little strip which they call the ‘ Charles 
River Extension.” Charles River Extension 
sounds so loud and so far off that, when I 
was talking with an English gentleman the 
other day, whose bedroom windows looked 
out on Charles River, he told me that some 
one was going to “‘ take him”’ to the Charles 
River Extension, evidently with the feeling 
that there would be a drive of half a dozen 
miles first. I said to him, in my iconoclas- 
tic way, that he could walk there before his 
breakfast, and not know that he had been 
out of the house. Between the Old Cam- 
bridge bridge and the East Cambridge 
bridge there was a shore, not of beauty, —a 
coal wharf, perhaps, a bit of tumble-down 
stone wall, perhaps, — nothing that gave joy 
to men or toangels. But Mr. Olmstead and 
his commission came along, and they said, 
‘““What ho! let us build a new wall here ; 
let us throw up a little mound on this side 
and another on that, so that the people 
who are at the waterside may think that a 
vast country expands behind them, and 
when the people are hurrying to the Low- 
ell station, they may think that a ridge of 
foot-hills keeps them from seeing higher 
mountains.”” We did as we were bid, — 
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we have been at work on it now for a year 
or two, and the result is a pretty bit of 
garden there. And here I notice, that peo- 
ple who do not wear white kid gloves when 
they take out their babies in wagons, come 
with the babies ; and here I see, as soon 
as six o’clock in the afternoon, or even 
five, has struck, workingmen begin to 
appear, and sit and see the sun go down 
behind Cambridge and its towers. And 
best of all, here is this open-air gymna- 
sium, where all sorts and conditions of 
boys and men can fly on trapezes, can 
stand on their heads to their hearts’ con- 
tent, can expand their lungs if they need 
expansion, and bid the biceps grow accord- 
ing to the approved rules for such cases 
made and provided. The success of this 
open-air gymnasium warrants us in estab- 
lishing many such play-places all the city 
through. And here it is, on the third of 
December when I am writing, and people 
are playing in the gymnasium every day. 
At the worst, we can have them there in 
March again, so that we can make a nine 
months’ summer even out of our frozen bit 
of Vineland. 

This for the West Enders of the West 
End. Is it possible that you, friends of 
ours in Kansas City, have a notion that the 
words West End, which are merely modern 
words, mean the ¢/# of Society with a large 
S, in Boston? I can tell you that the Per- 
kinses and the Appletons and the Jacksons 
of forgotten days would not have known 
what you meant by the “ West End” ; this 
is a mere bit of modern vocabulary. Know 
also that to the west of Beacon Street there 
is a more westerly West, and this is inhab- 
ited by people of different colors and varied 
nationalities. It is social, for this world is 
social. It may be said, therefore, to belong 
to society as a whole, but it does not belong 
to “Society” with a large S. All the same, 
as I say, it has its park, and it seems to me 
that it knows how to use its park much 
better than the Back Bay knows how to 
use that which it has provided for itself. 


Bur if you want to see where people 
really know how to use what is provided 
for them, take the people’s carriage with 
me, — which in this case means an electric 
car, —hard-by our open-air gymnasium, 
spin along Charles Street and make the 
necessary recondite changes, and we will go 





to the Marine Park, which is quite another 
thing, at quite the other end of the town, 
We shall be fortunate if we do not find a 
stray old Irishwoman in the car and have 
to stop for two or three hours while we 
assign to her the place which Providence 
has provided for her in the social order ; 
that happened to me the last time I made 
this transfer of which I am telling you. 
But you and I escape this delay, and, by 
arts not known to us, but to the several 
conductors, are finally delivered at the east 
end of South Boston. Yes, Mr. Winsor, it 
is just where Lord Percy would have landed 
from the fort to storm Ward’s and ‘Thom- 
as’s entrenchments on the morning of the 
6th of March, 1775, if that happy gale had 
not blown so that no boat could live be- 
tween the fort and the place where we 
stand. Good Lord Perey — “our Lord 
Percy,” as we like to call him — was saved 
from the horrible massacre of that attack, 
Lord Howe and his army went to Halifax, 
and we struck the medal to Washington 
which indicated that here were the enemy 
driven from our home. No foreign power 
has ever stood here again. 

This end of South Boston has been 
taken by the Park Commission for the 
water park, and here many a boy and 
many a man has come to the public bath- 
ing-houses, and salted himself in summer ; 
has hired, for his modest shilling, his boat 
for an hour, and sailed in the “loch” of 
Boston Harbor. Here many a tired and 
stricken mother has sat with her baby, and 
let the child drink in the sea breeze as it 
blew over the full tide. Here it is that 
somebody, — I will find out who, and tell 
you some time,— conceived the idea of 
a long iron pier, just like the pier at Coney 
Island, if you happen to have been there, 
but wider than that, which should at last 
touch Governor’s Island. This pier has 
run out into the sea, I do not know how 
far, — half a mile, perhaps. On each side 
of it are long lines of comfortable seats ; 
and here these poor mothers can go out 
with these starveling babies, and here the 
babies shall open their eyes and begin to 
live again, and they shall return hungry for 
their milk and forgetting their pain. We 
build away upon this pier every summer ; 
we sink caissons by marvellous processes, 
which it is quite worth your while to see ; 
and we carry our work forward, and we are 
all of us doing our best to conciliate Pres- 
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ident Harrison, that he may let the bigger 
boys and girls run about on Governor’s 
Island, that that may become a part of our 
great People’s Park, and around the use- 
less fortress may play the boys and girls 
of a crowded town. 


You see all this was ready a year ago, 
and we all thought we were going to play 
under the fortress in this next summer. 
But the President of the United States, Mr. 
Cleveland, was afraid of a “job” at the 
bottom of the amusements of our boys and 
girls. So, when our bill for utilizing the 
island had gone through all of what we 
supposed were its difficulties, it met with 
the prohibition of the White House. But 
the year has gone by, as all years will, 
times have changed, and there is some- 
body else in the White House, and we 
think that if we are very good, and the 
babies very, very amicable, and the boys 
not too well drilled in the use of their wil- 
low whistles and their corn-stalk muskets, 
they may be permitted to play around the 
fort after all. Anyway, Mr. Collins will do 
his best, and Mr. Andrew will do his best, 
to show President Harrison that we do not 
propose to attack it by escalade, and may- 
be, — this is only a maybe, — the children 
can have their playground there. 

You say I laugh at the fort. But I am 
very old, so that I remember that it is the 
sixth or perhaps the seventh fort which has 
been built on this Governor’s Island, and 
that never one of these seven forts fired a 
shot in anger. 


‘THE Earl of Meath was lately appointed 
chairman of the Commission of the new 
Council of “ Greater London” to oversee 
their various parks. It is on record some- 
where that to know what his kingdom was, 
as Robinson Crusoe studied his, the Earl 
of Meath took a hansom cab every day for 
eight days, and that it required all these 
eight days of diligent driving, before he 
had surveyed all his empire. Large and 
small, the Londoners have seventy differ 
ent parks, and this without counting the 
parks you and I know, such as Hyde Park, 
Green Park, and Kensington Gardens, 
which are “royal parks.” When you and 
I go there, it is by courtesy of the Queen. 
Nor is Epping Forest counted in. That 
belongs to the City of London, not to 
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“Greater London.” It will not take us 
eight days to see all our parks, and I have 
no hansom in which to stow you. The 
last Boston hansom faded from my sight a 
month ago. But if you please, we will ask 
Mr. Williams to mount us, and then we 
shall surely be mounted well. He will not 
give us Gypsy or Nancy, for he does not 
know us well enough; but whatever he 
does give us will be worth riding, will en- 
joy the ride as much as we shall, and will 
bring us surely home. 

It is not far from his stables to what is 
the most convenient entrance to the Park. 
There is no grand portal, archway, or any 
such thing, and I am glad of it. Savage 
Landor was particularly savage on this 
point. A traveller comes back from Thrace 
in one of his books, and says that the bar- 
barians are building a triumphal arch over 
aroad. By this Landor means that the 
French, whom he hates, were building the 
Arch of Triumph. So he makes Pericles 
say, “Oh, no! it is impossible that even 
barbarians should make a roadway more 
narrow and inconvenient, in token of a 
victory. A victory enlarges everything and 
makes it freer. The barbarians were pull- 
ing an old arch down.” Mr. Olmstead has 
borne in mind that the Park is for free- 
dom. Is it not named for Franklin? or 
doesn’t Franklin mean freeman ? 

There! look southwest! Where is a 
finer horizon than that? If you did but 
know it, those hills gave you the name of 
your state. They are the Matta Chusett, 
and in the Algonquin A/a/fa means great 
and Chuse¢t means hill. In later days, as 
dear old Boston saw them from the Com- 
mon, they were apt to be blue in the haze, 
and so Boston calls them the “ Blue Hills.” 
George says to this day, when an old Bos- 
tonian is showing the lions to an English 
earl, or other Bohemian, he speaks with 
special pride and pathos if he can say, 
“Sir, those are the Blue Hills,” as you 
might speak of Atlas or Olympus. And 
as we forge along on this rattling trot, see 
how wonderful are the shadows, which, even 
now, the low sun throws on the brown and 
purple woodlands of their sides. If you 
are statistical and prosaic, you may be glad 
to know that it was in their quarries that 
Massachusetts first learned the worth of 
her largest natural export. Nature gives 
us but four exports in Massachusetts, with 
which to contribute to the commerce of 
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the world. They are men, women, ice, and 
granite. Our first exporting quarry was in 
those hills yonder, and the first American 
railway was built to carry the blocks to the 
sea. neti | 

On, no! I do not think that this hard 
road which we are trotting over is made 
of granite. It is made of this very pud- 
ding stone, of these very rocks. These are 
the very puddings which the giants throw 
about, as Dr. Holmes has told us. Stop 
here, where these men are at work. See 
how different the color is after this blast. 
You know that the pebbles are often jasper, 
as you may find them on Marblehead Beach 
to-day. Indeed, you see that all this ledge, 
in which these good tarriers are drilling, is 
an old beach line. Just recollect any beach 
you know. Next the water is the sand, 
which is the quartz of the rock, ground fine. 
Walk up a little way, and you come to peb- 
bles. So it was thousands of years ago 
when these pebbles were embedded as we 
see them. Now, look here ; all rocks after 
they are formed divide themselves, I don’t 
know why, by joint lines. I don’t know 
why, but I observe that the same thing 
happens when my pond freezes in winter, 
Now into this joint line water trickles, for 
water will go everywhere, and this water 
carries with it carbonic acid, which it soaks 
out of the air, and I don’t know what 
other acids and salts. So the fissure be- 
comes wider and wider, never very wide ; 
and see, there and there, wherever the de- 
cay of the rock and the wash of the water 
have given a foothold of earth, the little 
seeds and spores floating in the air have 
lodged and have made a little line of green- 
ery. There ! you would not have that little 
bunch of Hair-Cap there, nor those lichens, 
nor those long ferns, if the rock had not 
decided to have its joint lines just there. 


Bur I cannot have you bothering the 
workmen with your geologizing. They 
are just going to blast, and they want us 
to go away. Come out here, through 
Peter Parley Street — named for dear Mr. 
Goodrich, who lived here.. I will let you 
come through Woodside Avenue, — Free- 
man Clarke planted all those trees, — and 
cross the old Jamaica Plain road, where 
Percy made his first “ military promenade.” 
I will tell you that story another day, We 
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can cross the track, — there is no train, — 
and now we are coming to the Arnold 
Arboretum. 

Dear Mr. Arnold! I remember him so 
well! He was always so good to me, as 
he was to everybody. The true princes 
always are good to everybody, and he was 
one of the true princes, one of that New 
Bedford dynasty. It exists to this hour. 
His house was on the upper side of County 
Street, and the grounds must then have 
been of several acres, and they were an ar- 
boretum in themselves. The house was a 
palace, with the comforts of a log cabin, 
and that is more than you can say of all 
palaces, and he and all his were so cordial 
to every one who came in. Please let me 
tell the story of his dog, and then I will 
tell you about the Arboretum. The dog 
was a magnificent fellow, Newfoundland I 
think. But he grew very old. He seemed 
to enjoy nothing, and had as many sores 
and other ailments as poor Lazarus him- 
self; and so Mr. Arnold said to his right- 
hand man one day: “It will be a mercy 
to kill him. Life is a burden to him. 
Shoot him some day when you can be 
sure of your mark, and we will put him 
out of his misery.” Upon which the dog 
rose from that place between the doors 
where he used to lie, and left the house 
and the grounds, and was seen no more 
of men for weeks on weeks. Only the 
good angels took care of him, and that 
not too well; for after many weeks the 
poor creature returned, nearly starved this 
time, and with that imploring eye which 
said, better than words, “I know you'll 
not shoot me now.” And they did not 
shoot him. He lived till he died, and if 
you go to New Bedford, I think you may 
see his memorial stone. 


Now, as I say, Mr. Arnold had this 
beautiful place, which you may call an 
arboretum of his own. ‘That was where I 
first saw a Spanish chestnut growing, — 
and why other men in Southern New Eng- 
land do not have Spanish chestnuts I do 
not know. It seems to me that he told 
me that the nut it came from grew in Mt. 
Vernon, and that some general of the Revo- 
lution planted it, perhaps General Cobb, 
possibly Lafayette. If Mr. Arnold had 
any other business than caring for his 
trees, he never spoke of it, though he was 
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interested in everything that was public- 
spirited and large. He knew everything 
about trees, or almost everything; and 
what he didn’t know, that saint, George 
Barrell Emerson, told him. And Mr. Em- 
erson knew almost everything about trees, 
and what he did not know, James Arnold 
told him ; and if you read your Zmerson’s 
Trees as carefully as I hope you do, and 
that means much more carefully than 
you read your Shakespeare, you will see 
how often he is quoted there. Well, 
when Mr. Arnold died, he did what he 
knew would please George Emerson most 
of all. He left a noble endowment to 
Harvard College, with which they should 
establish an arboretum in which should 
grow every tree which can be made to 
grow in any part of New England. I think 
he and Mr. Emerson had often talked it 
over, 

Now, it so happened that another of 
the benefactors of Massachusetts, Benja- 
min Bussey, had left to the college his 
magnificent estate out here for an agricul- 
tural school. Like a good farm, as it was, 
it had its share of timber, though it was 
within five miles of Boston. You should 
not interrupt, but this is the same Mr. Bus- 
sey who was mistaken for Peter Parley by 
the Southern ladies at Saratoga, But that 
story, too, I will tell you another time. 
Well! so it was that the college owned 
the land and wanted to establish the Ar- 
boretum ; for be it known to you that the 
cultivation of trees is, after milk, the culti- 
vation which it is best for a New England 
farmer to engage in. And so, as soon as 
Mr. Olmstead got well to work on his parks, 
the college said to him, ‘‘ Why shouldn’t 
this be one of your parks?—you make 
the roads, and we’ll plant the trees; you 
take care of the grounds, and we’ll do the 
cultivation.” And he said, “ All right; 
you go ahead, and I'll go ahead.” And 
so they did, and by this happy bit of mu- 
nicipalism, which my keeper will not let 
me call nationalism, you and I are at this 
moment enjoying a more charming ride 
than the Marquis of Westminster has on 
his individual property between the North 
Sea and the Irish Channel. 





“ Aut this,” says the cynical reader in 
Kansas City, which I understand is now 
the “Athens of America,” “is very poor 
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talk to come from Boston. It shows that 
Boston is in its decline, — is, in short, ef- 
fete, — that any man of letters writing from 
there shall have nothing to say but about 
gymnasiums and trapezes and .pampas- 
grass and land-locked harbors, and others 
of these physical things. Was there not 
once a school of philosophy near Boston? 
Did not Emerson live near Boston, and 
Alcott, and Hawthorne? Do not their 
letters bear testimony that here was once 
a literary capital, and indeed the moral 
centre of the intellectual universe? What 
is this which this man writes us about parks, 
and gravel, and macadam, and steam roll- 
ers? We have these things here, and they 
are larger here than they are there.” 

My dear friends in Kansas City, of whom 
there are so many that if I “hired a hall” 
and asked them to come in, we should 
have an admirable congregation, of those 
whom I have baptized and have married 
and blessed with my best benediction, — 
my dear friends, let me try to satisfy you. 
Here is George Kercheval, awake and alive 
on an eastern raid. George Kercheval is 
determined to see all that is to be seen 
and hear all that is to be heard of the life 
of this region, — just as George Kercheval 
knows all about the life of the most hidden 
encampment of the Nez Percés in the 
Rocky Mountains. And George Kerche- 
val would like to see Concord, which con- 
tains and has contained and will contain 
the fine flower of literature and philosophy 
and wit. We will gather the clans, — we 
will gather the very choicest of the clans, 
—and we will meet at the Lowell Station, 
and we will go to Concord. 

Shall we stop at Lexington? No; they 
have been to Lexington before, have seen 
the battle-ground, and have seen our Lord 
Percy’s picture, and have seen the cannon- 
balls, and they know all about Lexington. 
We will go direct to Concord, but we go 
through Lexington when we take the 
Lowell railway. 

Ah me! The last time I was at this 
station was the day the station was first 
opened, and that was the centennial day, 
a hundred years after they fought the bat- 
tle at Concord. I had just heard the 
cheers with which General Grant left the 
pavilion at Concord, so that he might go 
to the other pavilion at Lexington, where 
he was to dine. ‘Concord never fails 
Lexington,” said Judge Hoar ;. “and we 
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have promised that they shall have General 
Grant at their dinner, so we will bid him 
good-bye.” And we gave three times three 
cheers, and the General got into his carriage 
and left; and I, for one, followed him, 
meaning to: dine at Lexington as well. 
And to this station-house I came, and 
everything was chaos worse confounded. 
Judges of the Supreme Court were tangled 
up with me and my boy; all of us soon 
saw that there would be no dinner for us 
at Lexington. We ate wretched sandwiches 
which we found lying loose somewhere ; 
and after three or four hours of terror lest 
we should be smashed on the railway, we 
arrived, late in the afternoon of that cold, 
grewsome day, at Lexington, and, dismal 
and unheralded, found our way to the 
pavilion, where the dinner was done, as 
we had feared. They were making their 
last speeches; but on the platform, be- 
tween Mr. Dana and the president of the 
day, was General Grant, quite at home, 
pleasant and chatty, as he always was when 
there were no reporters about ; — and he 
seemed to have had no chaos, to have 
needed no sandwiches, and to have arrived 
in time. And the Lexington people all 
said he did arrive in time, —he, the stran- 
ger among us, having had the wit to get 
to the place where he wanted to go, while 
we, who belonged here, had all been four 
hours in coming. 

It is a pretty story. The great general 
drove to the railroad station that day, saw 
the chaos, knew there would be difficulty, 
and said, “There must be some other way 
to go to Lexington.” And the Lexington 
selectman who sat by him said, “ Of course, 
General, we can go the way that Colonel 
Smith and the English regulars went that 
day.” So the stately four-horse carriage 
was put on the old county road ; and so 
they drove down, and saw every inch of 
the way over which the regulars fled, pur- 
sued by the Chevy Chase of Middlesex 
County. And so they arrived in time, 
while we who were not soldiers, who did 
not know how to make a combination at 
the moment promised, lagged superfluous 
in our modern railway car. 


But we must talk literature ; that is what 
we are in Concord for. Here is a nice 
Concord boy with a carriage; he knows 
the places a great deal better than we do, 


and he will take us around. I ask him to 
do so; and he shuts the door, and says, 
“Certainly, ma’am,” to me very cheer- 
fully. Such is the language of a country 
trained, and well trained, to be respectful 
to women. 

So he takes us first to the square, com- 
fortable Emerson house, the picture of 
New England comfort. We have seen it 
in Cabot’s Life of Emerson; and to-day 
it is looking its very best, for they have 
been painting it again. And here they are 
as hospitable as that house always is; and 
we have a chance to see the comfortable 
parlor, where he used to sit, where he was 
glad to talk, — yes, even to gossip, if such 
aman can gossip; and here is the study 
where he wrote and read, and here are the 
books which he handled. Thank you, 
George Kercheval, for bringing us here 
again. All this calls up a flight of the old 
recollections. 

For I, who tell you this gossiping story, 
was one of the favored people whom the 
Concord Lyceum used to ask to their an- 
nual lectures Other invitations from lyce- 
ums you may decline on system ; when 
the Concord invitation comes, you can 
hardly help accepting. Whether you know 
what a lyceum is in Kansas City I am not 
sure; but a lyceum meant, in the years 
1828, 1829, and 1830, that a cluster of 
well-disposed gentlemen clubbed together 
and guaranteed the expenses of a course of 
lectures for the winter. ‘They took a hall, 
corresponded with the lecturers, saw that 
they were there, and the lectures followed. 
Observe, there was no Redpath’s or Hatha- 
way’s or Pond’s Bureau ; there was nobody 
to make this a bit of machinery. The 
lectures were the offerings of liberal-minded 
men who wrote them in the hope that they 
should teach people something or should 
amuse them somewhat. And the lyceum 
was the voluntary union of other men who 
wanted to upbuild and help the town in 
which they lived. So the lyceum was 
sometimes even incorporated ; at all events, 
it was a self-continuing body, lasting from 
year to year. It tried to get the best, and 
often did get the best; and out of it our 
present more complicated system of lectur- 
ing has grown. 

Now, so far as is known to me, the primi- 
tive lyceum thus constituted exists nowhere 
in the world but in the town of Concord. 
But they destroy nothing there which works 
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well, and so they still have their lyceum 
committee and their lyceum course. And 
in my day, when I was young enough to 
do such things, one prized an invitation to 
Concord, because one knew that he would 
see Mr. Emerson; and for my part, so 
kind was he always that he was good enough 
to ask me to his house, and there we would 
sit and talk of whatever seemed best. 
“What is it all for,” he says somewhere, 
“ but a little conversation?” And the con- 
versation there justified life for a good 
many weeks before and a good many weeks 
after. 

No; I am not going to tell what he said 
at any such time. Only I remember per- 
fectly how delicately he put me down one 
night when I had gone down there with 
Galton’s Heredity in my bag, and was full 
of Galton’s admirable stories about the 
continuation of the same line of life and 
thought in certain families,—the stories of 
the Pitts, for instance, and, what Galton 
delights in most of all, the story of our 
house of Adams. Once and again I tried 
to bring Mr. Emerson up to take some 
interest in this, but he would only take the 
civil interest of one who has a persistent 
and fussy guest to entertain. But at last 
he said, “ No, there is nothing in it. If 
there were, we should have Weimar to-day 
full of Schillers and Goethes and Richters ; 
and we should have had Athens in the time 
of Paul full of another set of Socrates and 
Plato and Pericles. And it was not so.” 

I have taken much less stock in heredity 
since he made that suggestion about Athens 
and Weimar. Lap 

AnD here we are at Hawthorne’s house. 
Fortunately for us, and for all pilgrims, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lothrop live there now, — Mr. 
Lothrop, without whom there would be no 
Wide Awake, and Mrs. Lothrop, without 
whom there would be no Little Peppers. 
And Mrs. Lothrop, though we interrupt 
her and must bother her, is as kind as 
kindness in showing us everything in the 
house which brings up the memory of 
the Hawthornes. She has made it, one 
would say,a matter of religion to change 
nothing. We can see where he wrote, 
where he sat, how he altered the house and 
gradually improved upon it as he found it. 
I do not know whether his life tells the 
story, but one of the anecdotes of the day 
was that his wife was so ingenious that she 
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made a washstand out of a bandbox, — yes, 
with the same hand that had painted the 
rising of the dawn on the foot-board of the 
bedstead. The Alcotts lived here before 
they moved into this other house, where 
Dr. Harris, our new Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, lives now. And we have a chance 
to walk up through the pine-trees, past 
the larches which the Hawthornes them- 
selves planted, and which are now grown- 
up trees. We can imagine to ourselves 
everything that we have read in either 
biography, and if we do not imagine it 
quite right, there is nobody to criticise or 
make us afraid. 

Some day I will tell you of the first visit 
which I made to Mr. Alcott’s school, of 
which there may or may not be an account 
in the biography of his charming daughter. 
I used to tell her that I sat at her feet, for 
she won the first prize of a hundred dollars 
in the first competition for stories where 
I ever tried my maiden hand, and I won 
one of the second. Let us thank Mrs. 
Frank Leslie for the encouragement she 
gave us. I think that Miss Alcott’s story 
has never been reproduced, but an excel- 
lent story it was, with plenty of precipices 
and tremendous falls and supernatural re- 
vivals, well fitted for the readers of the 
Frank Leslie's of that day. Yes, and I knew 
her at the front, when she was on that noble 
enterprise of hers for the soldiers. You 
girls of to-day do not have those chances 
for showing what is in you. 

For Hawthorne, I remember the silent, 
handsome man, who said so little if you 
met him anywhere in public, but whom, 
from the very first moment when we knew 
his name, we honored and prized so highly. 
Indeed, I fancy I prized him before I knew 
his name, for I used to read every syllable 
of the queer illustrated American Magazine 
which he edited almost as a boy. Copies 
of it are now among the rarities on people’s 
book-shelves, and then it was the cheap, 
and wanted to be the popular, magazine 
of the day. You who read Harper and 
Scribner and the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
cannot believe that such bad wood-cuts as 
they published in it were ever made. 

But we must bid kind Mrs. Lothrop good- 
bye. We have to see the cemetery, and 
we have to ride to the bridge where was 
fired the shot heard round the world. For- 
tunately for us, the river is now on a ram- 
page, so that the causeway which led to 
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the bridge from the northern side is now 
under water, and we see the Concord River 
at its best. Here is French’s capital statue 
ofthe Minute-man. The expression of the 
figure and face is admirable, and the cos- 
tume so well studied that there can be no 
doubt that we see the man who did the 
thing, — the Abram Garfield, if you please, 
of that day. Do you know that dear Gar- 
field was so delighted, just before the end 
of his life, when he learned that his own 
great-grandfather was one of the minute- 
men of that day, and his great-great uncle 
was of the noblest blood of our Middlesex 
chivalry? He was one of those Acton men 
who began the war. “I have not a man 
who is afraid,” said Davis. “It is the 
King’s highway, and I may march on it all 
the way to Boston. Forward, march!” 
So their fifes played “The White Cockade,” 
which was their double-quick, they ad- 
vanced by their right in a column of two, 
the English fired and Davis was killed. 
But the rest of them pressed on, King 
George’s men withdrew before them, and 
the American Revolution had begun. One 
of the Garfields was one of those men. 

We have half an hour before the train 
goes, and we will goto the library. A build- 
ing well-nigh perfect for its purposes, built 
and presented to the town by one ofethe 
Munroes. Yes, dear Aunt Priscilla, it is 
that very Munroe family who made the 
pencils with which you used to draw, — 
well, when you and I were fifty years 
younger than we are now. Mr. Munroe 
was one of the great Pacific Company which 
took the first prizes at Paris fifteen years 
ago for its admirable arrangements of all 
sorts for manufacture. He was one of the 


large men, who lived for the world, and so 
he consulted the best architects, built this 
admirable library, and then endowed it for 
Concord for all time. There is nothing 
I like to talk about more than these town 
libraries. They tell me there are four hun- 
dred and fifty of them in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, and the 
people are finding out what a blessing they 
are. See this comfortable reading-room, 
where anybody may sit at any moment of 
leisure which he has, and here he is sur- 
rounded by the best periodical literature of 
the time, —the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
and the rest. Then here is the central 
hall, with the radiating alcoves, just as 
Delessert said they should be, but as they 
so seldom are. And here, too, is Miss 
Whitney, most cordial and hospitable, ready 
to do us the honors, and to show us the 
curiosities. ‘They have a Concord Alcove, 
for the Concord authors, and you may see 
the Incunabula, the first editions of Emer- 
son and Hawthorne and Thoreau and Al- 
cott and Miss Alcott and Mr. Reynolds 
and Mr. Wheildon, and all the rest of them. 
Here is a New England Primer that Na- 
thaniel Coverley printed when, for some 
reason or other, he had a printing-house in 
Concord. And here are the best likenesses 
of all these chiefs of literature. Yes, when 
you and I come out to Concord, we shall 
not suffer for good reading, and we can 
range off into the distant eternities or back 
into the past, just as we choose, and we 
shall find the stepping-stones which have 
proved steadfast against all the attacks of 
time. But the sun is setting, we are almost 
at the shortest afternoon of the year, and 
we must hurry back to Boston. 
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THE death of Henry W. Grady, the severest pos- 
sible blow to the New South, is deeply felt in New 
England. Mr. Grady was, in a more interesting 
and influential way than any other man in the 
South, a mediator between the South and New 
England. He seemed to stand in these last years 
with one foot in New England and one at home. 
His eyes were always turned this way, and his 
heart was turned this way. He loved the New 
England history, he loved the New England char- 
acter, he desired New England good opinion, and 
he labored always to enlist New England men 
more and more in the work of developing the 
New South. It was the strain and exposure inci- 
dent to his visit to New England, whither he came 
to promote a better understanding between the 
two sections of the country, which occasioned his 
untimely death. This fact gives added seriousness 
and weight to these last speeches of his, with New 
England readers, however much many of us may 
disagree with some of his political and social 
theories. The spirit of the man was so entirely 
admirable, his frankness so winning, his humanity 
so warm, that his very mistakes had often more 
that was enlightening and helpful in them than 
the orthodoxies of other men. The South could 
ill spare Mr. Grady at this time. New England 
will unite with the South to keep his memory 
green. 

“ Happy am I,” said the eloquent Southerner, 
in his principal speech in Boston, “that this mis- 
sion has brought my feet at last to press New 
England’s historic soil, and my eyes to the knowl- 
edge of her beauty and her thrift. Here within 
touch of Plymouth Rock and Bunker Hill— where 
Webster thundered and Longfellow sung, Emer- 
son thought and Channing preached — here in the 
cradle of American letters and almost of American 
liberty, I hasten to make the obeisance that every 
American owes New England when first he stands 
uncovered in her mighty presence. Strange appa- 
rition! This stern and unique figure, carved from 
the ocean and the wilderness, its majesty kindling 
and growing amid the storms of winters and of 
wars, until at last the gloom was broken, its beauty 
disclosed in the sunshine, and the heroic workers 
rested at its base, while startled kings and em- 
perors gazed and marvelled that from the rude 
touch of this handful, cast on a bleak and unknown 
shore, should have come the embodied genius of 
human government, and the perfected model of 
human liberty! God bless the memory of those 
immortal workers, and prosper the fortunes of 
their living sons, and perpetuate the inspiration of 
their handiwork.” 

On the morning following the meeting in Bos- 
ton, Mr. Grady and his Southern companions went 
to Plymouth and, with Hon. William T. Davis as 
their guide, visited the monument and Plymouth 
Rock. At the Rock, Mr. Grady, called on for a 
speech, quoted Dr. Johnson’s declaration, that he 
pitied the man who could not gain patriotism upon 
the field of Marathon or piety among the ruins of 
Iona, and added that such were his feelings as he 
stood on Plymouth Rock. “I have a boy,” he 


said, “dearest of all to my heart, and of all places 
upon this earth there is none where I would rather 
have him go to learn the principles of piety, 
patience, patriotism, and justice than this spot 
where [ now stand, reverently uncovered.” 

Of especial interest to the readers of the NEw 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE at this time, when we are 
opening the series of articles on the enterprising 
cities of the New South, which we trust will do 
very much to make the Southern opportunities 
better appreciated in New England and bring 
Northern and Southern business men closer to- 
gether, is the following passage from Mr. Grady’s 
Boston speech : — 

“Far to the South, separated from this section 
by a line once defined in irrepressible difference, 
once traced in fratricidal blood, and now, thank 
God, but a vanishing shadow, lies the fairest and 
richest domain of this earth. It is the home of a 
brave and hospitable people. There is centred all 
that can please or prosper humankind. A perfect 
climate above a fertile soil yields to the husband- 
man every product of the temperate zone. There 
by night the cotton whitens beneath the stars, and 
by day the wheat locks the sunshine in its bearded 
sheaf. In the same field the clover steals the 
fragrance of the wind and the tobacco catches the 
quick aroma of the rains. There are mountains 
stored with exhaustless treasures; forests vast and 
primeval; and rivers that, tumbling or loitering, 
run wanton to the sea. Of the three essential items 
of all industries — cotton, iron, and wood — that 
regie@n has easy control: in cotton, a fixed mo- 
nopoly; in iron, proven supremacy; in timber, the 
reserve supply of the republic. From this assured 
and permanent advantage, against which artificial 
conditions cannot much longer prevail, has grown 
an amazing system of industries. Not maintained 
by human contrivance of tariff or capital, afar off 
from the fullest and cheapest source of supply, but 
resting in divine assurance within touch of field 
and mine and forest, not set amid costly farms 
from which competition has driven the farmer in 
despair, but amid cheap and sunny lands, rich with 
agriculture, to which neither season nor soil has 
set a limit, —this system of industries is mounting 
to a splendor that shall dazzle and illumine the 
world. That, sir, is the picture and the promise 
of my home,—a land better and fairer than I 
have told you, and yet but fit setting, in its ma- 
terial excellence, for the loyal and gentle quality 
of its citizenship. Against that, sir, we have New 
England, recruiting the republic from its sturdy 
loins, shaking from its overcrowded hives new 
swarms of workers, and touching this land all over 
with its energy and its courage. And yet— while 
in the Eldorado of which I have told you but 15 
per cent of lands are cultivated, its mines scarcely 
touched, and its population so scant that, were it 
set equidistant, the sound of the human voice could 
not be heard from Virginia to Texas, while on the 
threshold of nearly every house in New England 
stands a son seeking, with ‘troubled eyes, some 
new land in which to carry his modest patrimony 
— the strange fact remains that in 1880 the South 
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had fewer northern-born citizens than she had in 
1870, fewer in ’70 than in ’60. Why is this? 
Why is it, sir, though the sectional line be now 
but a mist that the breath may dispel, fewer men 
of the North have crossed it over to the South than 
when it was crimson with the best blood of the 
republic, or even when the slaveholder stood guard 
over every inch of its way?” 


+s 
* 


IN the Editors’ Table in the September number 
of the Magazine was given the programme of the 
last summer’s course of Old South Lectures for 
Young People. The lecture on Fefferson and the 
Louisiana Purchase, by Robert Morss Lovett, 
published in the present number, was one of the 
lectures of this course. Mr. Lovett was one of the 
two first-prize Old South essayists for 1888, and is 
now a student in Harvard College. His lecture is 
published here not only for its intrinsic value, but 
as an illustration of the serious work in history 
which is being encouraged among our young 
people by the Old South enterprise. It is the 
custom of the directors of the Old South work to 
place upon the list of lecturers each year one of 
the young men who has won a first prize as an Old 
South essayist. The feature of the Old South 
essays is one of the most interesting and impor- 
tant features of the Old South work. The Old 
South prizes for essays on subjects in American 
history were first offered in 1881, two years before 
the establishment of the regular series of the Young 
People’s Lectures, and have been regularly given 
each year since. Two subjects are set each year, 
and a first prize of forty dollars and a second prize 
of twenty-five dollars are awarded on each subject, 
four prizes in all. The subjects are usually related 
more or less directly to the subjects of the lectures 
for the year. The competition is open to all 
graduates of the various Boston high schools, of 
the current and the preceding year. Of the essays 
in general it is to be said that their quality has 
been remarkably good. The number of really 
poor or crude essays offered is very few, the work 
of the young people bearing witness in almost 
every instance to faithful study, industry, and zeal, 
and in many instances to singular grasp and pene- 
tration. The essays, when returned to the writers, 
are accompanied by careful criticism and by hints 
as to future study, and some important historical 
book is presented to each essayist. Many of the 
essayists have found their efforts in this connection 
the beginning of varied and broader courses of 
historical study. The organization of their number, 
already considerable and each year increasing, into 
an Old South Historical Society, for the sake of 
sustaining and directing their interest in history 
and politics, is soon to be perfected; and as such 
a society will be made up, through a certain pro- 
cess of natural selection, of a large proportion of 
the graduates of the Boston schools conspicuous 
for their historical acquirements, many of them 
now students in colleges or already graduates, 
much good work may justly be expected from it. 
The prize essay of the first year, by Mr. Henry L. 
Southwick, on the Policy of the Early Colonists of 
Massachusetts toward Dissenters, has been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form by the directors of the 
Old South-work. We hope to publish in the NEw 
ENGLAND MaGazinE from time to time others of 
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these first-prize essays, as of interest and service 
especially to our younger readers who may be 
engaged in historical studies. We give below a 
list of the subjects which have been set for the Old 
South essays since 1881, hoping they may furnish 
some useful suggestions to teachers of history in 
the schools, as well as to those who are interested 
in the inauguration of Old South work in various 
parts of the country : — 

“What was the policy of the early colonists of 
Massachusetts toward Quakers and others whom 
they regarded as intruders? Was this policy in 
any respect objectionable, and, if so, what excuses 
can be offered for it? 

Why did the American colonies separate from 
the mother country? Did the early settlers look 
forward to any such separation, and, if not, how 
and when did the wish for it gow up? What was 
the difference between the form of government 
which they finally adopted and that under which 
they had before been living? 

Ethan Allen and the Green Mountain boys; or 
the early history of the New Hampshire grant, 
afterwards called Vermont. 

The town meeting in the Old South Meeting 
House on July 22 and 28, 1774. 

The right and wrong of the policy of the United 
States toward the North American Indians. 

What were the defects of the ‘ Articles of Con- 
federation’ between the United States, and why 
was the ‘Constitution of the United States’ sub- 
stituted ? 

Why did the Pilgrim Fathers come to New 
England? 

The struggle to maintain the Massachusetts 
charter, to its final loss in 1684. Discuss the 
relation of the struggle to the subsequent struggle 
of the colonies for independence. 

Slavery as it once prevailed in Massachusetts. 

The States’ rights doctrine in New England, 
with special reference to the Hartford Convention, 

The Boston town meetings and their influence 
in the American Revolution, 

English opinion on the American Revolution 
preceding and during the war. 

The Albany convention of 1754, — its history and 
significance, with reference to previous and subse- 
quent movements toward union in the Colonies. 

Is a Congress of two houses or a Congress of one 
house the better? What was said about it in the 
Constitutional Convention, and what is to be said 
about it to-day? 

England’s part in the Crusades, and the influence 
of the Crusades upon the development of English 
liberty. 

The political thought of Sir Henry Vane. Con- 
sider Vane’s relations to Cromwell and his influ- 
ence upon America. 

The influence of French political thought upon 
America during the period of the French and 
American Revolutions. 

Washington’s interest in the cause of education. 
Consider especially his project of a National Uni- 
versity.” 


* * 
- 


In Mr. Stevenson’s new novel, Zhe Master of 
Ballantrae, he introduces Captain Teach as the 
master of the Sarah, with the convenient foot-note 
that he “must not be confounded with the cele- 
brated Blackbeard.” 
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Blackbeard himself was hanged and beheaded 
just thirty years before the action of the novel, in 
February, 1719. Readers of The Master of Bal- 
lantrae may be interested in reading the official 
account of Blackbeard’s end, which it is clear 
enough Mr. Stevenson had in view. 

“Capt. Teach, alias Black-beard the famous 
Pyrate, came within the Capes of this Colony, in a 
Sloop of six Guns and twenty men; whereof our 
Governor haing notice, ordered two Sloops to be 
fitted out which fortunately met with him. When 
Teach saw they were resolved to fight him, he 
leaped upon the Round-House of the Sloop, — 
and took a Glass of Liquor and drank to the Mas- 
ters of the two Sloops, and bid Damnation seize 
him that should give Quarter: but notwithstanding 
his Insolence the two Sloops soon boarded him, 
and Kill’d all except Teach and one more, who 
have since been executed. The head of Teach is 
fix’d on a Pole erected for that Purpose.” 

Here is a verse of the capital ballad of Ned 
Teach. Can no one find us the rest? 


“Then each man to his gun, 
For the work must be done 
With musket, sword, or Pistol; 
And when we no longer can strike a Blow 
Then fire the Powder and up we go! 
Tis better to swim in the Sea below 
Than to hang in the Air and to feed the Crow, 
Said jolly Ned Teach of Bristol.” 


* * 
* 


ABouT the words od and hud, to which we re- 
ferred in a recent editorial note, Professor Super, 
of Carlisle, Penn., who is very wise about words 
and their uses, writes: “ My early years and most 
of my maturer ones were spent in Central Penn- 
sylvania, and I always heard the nave of a wheel 
called the od. Possibly I never heard of a hud 
until I discovered Boston. Halliwell, in his Dic- 
tionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, says 
hub is an Oxfordshire word; but he doesn’t give 
hob at all as equivalent to Aub. The Imperial 
Dictionary gives them both.” 


* * 
* 


A VETERAN correspondent, who is approaching 
the limit of threescore and ten, tells us how a first- 
rate baritone of the Harvard class of 1839 was lost 
to the American opera, The story will interest 
some members of the Handel and Haydn Society 
and other readers of our musical articles. 

“One fine day, in the college chapel, perhaps 
in the spring of 1838, the singing broke down. 
President Quincy, who carried on the college on 
somewhat the same lines as those on which he had 
administered Boston as its mayor, sent for the or- 
ganist. He asked the organist what was the mat- 
ter, and the organist told him there was nobody in 
college who could sing, which was a rather strong 
statement. The president went toa meeting of the 
corporation, told them so, and said that a teacher of 
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singing must be appointed, which was done, for 
the corporation in those days did what he bade 
them. 

“ Accordingly, dear George Webb, then in the 
prime of his reputation, was appointed, — the first 
and last teacher of music before the days of Mr. 
Paine. And he came out, and we were told that we 
might occupy that unused hour between twelve and 
one in learning to sing with Mr. Webb. Now this 
hour between twelve and one was the last remain- 
ing wreck of an old system in which there were 
“study hours” and hours not study hours; and it 
was quite unheard of that there should be a recita- 
tion between twelve and one. So there was noth- 
ing to compete, and we all proceeded, in a patron- 
izing way, to the South Middle dining-hall, so 
called,— perhaps so called to this day. There 
were but two hundred of us all told, and dear 
Webb, a good deal frightened, in front, with his 
piano. I remember he made us sing ‘County 
Guy, the hour is nigh,’ which we rolled off with 
éclat and success. And so for two or three days we 
sang familiar airs by ear under his lead. We also 
received more or less rudimentary instruction, — 
probably all of us had been taught much the same 
thing in Sunday-school. But then came a fatal 
morning when, with a pathetic smile, he said it 
was now necessary to divide the voices, so that we 
could sing the different parts of the music, and 
would some one come forward to test his voice? 
You see at once it was one thing to sing ‘County 
Guy’ in a crowd of two hundred, and another to 
go down in the presence of a hundred and ninety- 
nine derisive companions and run the scale from 
the bottom to the top. So everybody giggled and 
nobody went. Poor Webb then said it was dis- 
agreeable, he knew, but he hoped some one would 
begin, implying, what was evident, that unless 
some one began we should never be done. I had 
then, as ever since, a fancy for belling cats, if only 
so I could get rid of a job in hand, and I pro- 
ceeded to the piano. I ran up the scale and ran 
down, and did it again, as I was bidden, singing 
ah, ah, and do, re, mi, till he was satisfied. He 
then said he was much obliged to me, that I had 
a baritone voice, and must sing with the basses. 
I bowed and left, amid the applause of the hun- 
dred and ninety-nine. By-and-by the other fel- 
lows came up to my room, all of us curious to 
know what Webb had decided about the voices, 
It speaks a great deal for the ignorance of the 
whole community on that subject that, in a crowd 
of a dozen or twenty of us, juniors in college, no- 
body had then ever heard of a baritone voice. We 
looked it out in Johnson’s dictionary, to find what 
it meant. And I said squarely, ‘That means that 
Webb thinks I must not sing with bass and must 
not sing with the tenor. I shall not darken his 
doors again.’ Nor did I, 

“To this misfortune and ignorance, as I inti- 
mated to you in conversation, does the world owe 
its possible loss of a distinguished baritone in 
opera.” 
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